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THE BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


: oe Government is certainly in a humiliating position in the 
Lords, and is obliged to see night after night the whole 
management of its Bill taken out of its hands. If it ventures 
to divide, a steady majority of two to one immediately 
crushes it. The Ministry is really the Opposition in the 
Lords, and a very feeble Opposition it is, and the leaders of 
the majority can pass whatever sort of Irish Church Bill they 
may choose to fancy. There can be no question that the total 
want of harmony which this state of things shows to exist 
between the two Houses of Parliament threatens a great con- 
stitutional crisis before long. ‘The danger may pass away, as 
dangers have so often passed away before the good sense and 
practical wisdom of the English governing classes; but it is 
hard to see how the legislation of the gountry can be long 
entrusted to two equal assemblies, actuated by quite dif- 
ferent feelings and proceeding on quite different princi- 

les, without a collision being sooner or later the result. 
The M@istry which is all-powerful in the Commons is utterly 
powerlesg, in the Lords, and it is entirely within the 
discretionyof the majority of the Lords how far they will 
arry their victory. The Ministry has had to 
amendment which was not so flagrantly at 
variance with the principles of the Bill that it would be 
accepting an obviously false position to let it pass. It has had 
to consent that Irish bishops shall sit in the House of Lords, 
although the temporalities of their sees are gone, and the Church 
they represent will be disestablished. It has also had to agree 
that the payments to curates shall not be deducted from the 
incomes of incumbents unless the obligation on the incumbent 
to pay the curate was a legal one. It was only by the aid of 
the more modcrate leaders of the Opposition that Lord 
GRANVILLE managed to defeat an extraordinary proposal that, 
when the income of an incumbent was less than 2col. a year, 
it should be valued as if it were 200/. a year. For the lead- 
ing members of the Ministry in the Lords to keep their 
tempers and to preserve some little show of dignity is very 
difficult under such trying circumstances. If they say nothing, 
they will be taunted hereafter with objecting to amendments 
which, when proposed, they accepted without comment; if 
they say that an amendment is inconsistent with the principle 
of the Bill, they are immediately accused of wishing to dictate 
to the House. The Duke of ArayLi appears to have laid 
down with some warmth that there were a whole string of 
amendments which the Government must declare to be con- 
trary to the principle of the Bill, and to all of which it was 
therefore opposed. This provoked much angry comment, 
more especially as the Duke of ArGyLt always courts or pre- 
vokes opposition rather than go out of the way to avoid it. 
But the Government must let its opinions be known, and if it 
thinks that the amendments which are proposed and carried 
against its wishes and advice are altogether inconsistent with 
the Bill, it is necessary that some warning of this opinion 
should be given. 

It cannot be said, however, that in the first two nights’ dis- 
cussion any amendment was carried which was violently and 
indisputably in opposition to the principle of the Bill. There 
were three occasions on which the Government submitted to 
an inevitable defeat on a division rather than let the amend- 
ment be adopted without a strong protest. The first occasion 
was when the Archbishop of CaNnTERBURY proposed that the 
new Church Body should have another year to get ready, and 
should come into legal existence at the beginning of 1872, and 
not at the beginning of 1871. It was not a point which in- 


volved any principle, and both sides professed to have nothing 
in view but the interests and wishes of the members of the pre- 
sent Established Church. On the one hand, it was said that 
it would be most desirable to give the Church ample time to 
make arrangements for the commutation of life incomes, and to 


ascertain the probable amount of its future revenues. On the 


other side, it was said that the Irish Church would lose by being 
kept for another year in hot water, and by being deprived of the 
commutation value of the life interests that happened to drop 
during the additional year. So little was the date a question 
between the Government and the Opposition, that the Bishop 
of PETERBOROUGH expressed his preference for the former pro- 
posal. The next occasion when the Government took a divi- 
sion had reference to an amendment advocated by the Bishops 
of PrTersoroucH and Derry, by which a yearly sum of 
18,000/., having a capitalized value of 200,000/., was assigned 
to the Church body. The Government resisted this on the 
ground that it was giving something to the Church Body beyond 
the value of existing life interests. The Opposition supported 
it on the ground that this payment was a very special one, and 
was a payment out of the income of incumbents, in return for 
which they received sums for the maintenance of the fabrics 
of churches, and for the due performance of Divine service. 
The balance of argument was, we think, in favour of the 
Government ; but we confess that the argument the other 
way deserved some attention. We do not see any real differ- 
ence between the payment of this tax by incumbents and the 
payment of curates by incumbents who are under a legal 
obligation to do so. The law obliges the incumbent to pay 
the tax and to keep the curate, and the incumbent is benefited 
in return by having his church warmed and his surplice 
washed, just as he is benefited by having a curate to replace 
or help him. But it cannot be said that the carrying 
of the amendment will show any flagrant departure from the 
principles of the Bill, because it was expressly defended on 
the ground that it stood apart from all other taxes, and was in 
the nature of a purchase by the incumbent of certain ecclesi- 
astical advantages. The incumbents were not, according to 
the amendment, to derive any personal advantage from its 
being carried. The value of their annuities was not to be in- 
creased, but a sum representing the capitalized amount of the 
yearly payment was to be placed at the disposal of the Church 
Body. That the proposal necessarily took this shape was pro- 
bably enough to condemn it. If the Church Body is to have 
a sum in hand to start with for warming churches and wash- 
ing surplices, its friends will have entered on the great area 
of re-endowment, where it is so very difficult to stop. 

But although the amendment may be one that can scarcely 
be defended, it cannot be said that its adoption shows any irre- 
concilable hostility to the Ministry and the Bill. Much more 
serious was the adoption of Lord Carnarvon’s amendment, for 
even on the showing of Lord Carrns, it involved giving the 
Church Body a bonus beyond the value of existing life in- 
terests. How large this bonus would be is of course a 
matter of controversy. Lord Cairns took it at one year's 
value of the incomes of incumbents, and Lord Kimper.ey 
at two years’ value of these incomes. But in either case 
there is an admitted bonus. Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Carrys both advocate the arrangement on the ground 
that it has merely done by the Church what in the case 
of Maynooth was done by the Roman Catholics. What 
Lord Carnarvon proposed was that commutation should 
be compulsory, that the State should have no relations 
with individuals, but should hand over to the Church Body 
fourteen times the value of the annual incomes of the 
holders of life interests. This, he said, was exactly what 
the Government proposed to do as regards Maynooth. The 
answer of the Government is that Maynooth is a place of 
education, and that a place of education ought to be dealt 
with liberally. But we confess the argument does not seem 
very conclusive, and it may be observed that some of the 
leading members of the Cabinet in the Commons advocated 
the bonus avowedly given to Maynooth on totally different. 
grounds, and on grounds very inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, for they said that this was but a v 
trifling tribute to the religion of the majority of the Irish 
people. It does not, however, follow that because Maynooth 
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may have got a bonus, the new Church Body ought to have a 

bonus too. The obvious way of redressing the error would be 
to give a smaller number of years’ value as compensation to 
Maynooth. But then Lord Carnarvon in some degree, and 
Lord Cairns more fully, advocated the concession of this 
bonus to the Church Body on another ground. They said 
that the State would secure an end by it, to secure which 
was well worth the money. The State would in this way get 
rid of all its dealings with the Irish Church at the expiration 
of a couple of years. It would pay a lump sum over to the 
new Church Body, and have nothing further to do with pay- 
ment to individuals. The Church Body would gain, but 
it would not gain so very greatly in money as in eflici- 
ency, and in the establishment of close relations from the 
outset between itself and all its clergy. Every fresh clergy- 
man would learn that he had to deal, and to deal only, 
with this body, and there is no reason why the State 
should grudge the Church Body this advantage, which is 
not a pecuniary one. That no principle of a radical 
kind was really involved in the adoption of the amendment 
may be gathered from the fact that Lord Graxvitte himself 
offered to give a bonus of 7 per cent. in case a certain num- 
ber of the incumbents in each province consented quickly. 
He was willing to give State funds, that is, funds taken 
from the Church, in order to reward the clergy for con- 
ferring on the State the benefit of getting the commutation 
over quickly. After this there was no difference between 
him and Lord Carnarvon, except one as to amount, and 
the adoption of Lord Carnaryon’s proposal carried with 
it at least the signal advantage that it will preclude a 
wearisome and probably bitter discussion as to the amount 
to be given to Maynooth. Generally speaking, therefore, 
it may be said that up to the end of Thursday night the 
Lords had done nothing to make a compromise between the 
Houses impossibie or difficult, although the temptation to use 
so very large a majority beyond what discretion or wisdom 
would sanction is very great, and it is much too early yet to 
say that the amendments of the Lords promise to be such 
as not to justify the Government in resisting them in the 
Commons. 


MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


T mattered little at the Mansion House dinner that Mr. 
GLADSTONE possesses neither the jovial ease of Lord 
PaLwerston nor the ironical humour of Mr. Disragtit. Lord 
Mayors and their dinners are never more useful than when they 
serve as notice boards or advertisement sheets to communicate 
intelligence of public interest to those whom it may concern. 
It would have been neither decorous nor prudent to interfere 
with the discussion of the Irish Church Bill by any expression 
of opinion in the House of Commons,.but at the Mansion 
House it seemed natural to remind friends and opponents, not 
only that the Government is resolved to maintain the principle 
of the Bill, but that it is strong enough to overpower resistance. 
‘There was no undue ostentation or menace in Mr. GLApsTONE’s 
review of his forces; but it was probably not without design 
that he paraded them, like a general who desires to impress an 
emissary from the hostile camp with the futility of a conflict. 
His own personal power, resting both on great ability and on 
popular confidence, Mr. GLApsToNE properly left to the con- 
sciousness of his hearers and to the graceful eulogy of the 
Lorp CuancELtor ; but he referred to the acknowledged com- 
petence of his principal colleagues, and he descanted in more 
copious language on the virtues of the present House of Com- 
mons. Mr. GLApDsToNE has known many Parliaments, and it 
appears that he has admired and respected them all; but it is 
not surprising that he should prefer to all preceding Houses 
tne product of the last general election. Mere newspaper 
readers indeed may complain that, but for the House of 
Lords, the present Session would have been the dullest on 
record. There has been no debate since the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill which it is possible toremember ; and Mr. Bricut, 
Mr. Guapstone himself in his opening speech, Mr. Harpy, and 
one or two other Parliamentary leaders, carried off all the 
honours of the discussion. The House of Commons has not 
yet, since its first meeting, heard a single joke; and although 
Mr. Guapstone probably feels little regret for the absence of 
Mr. Osporne’s amusing levities, ordinary members may reason- 
ably wish that their labours were ‘now and then relieved by a 
pleasant interlude. If the House is neither eloquent nor 
witty, it is in perfect discipline; and the members, fresh, as 
Mr. GLapsToNE says, from contact with the country, keep 
silence and yote at the bidding of the Government, with the 


expurgation of mutinous Liberals at the formation of the 
Ministry, have effectually put an end to Caves and tea-rooms. 
The compound pledge to abolish the Irish Establishment and 
to vote for Mr. Guiapstone has been redeemed with punctual 
accuracy. In applauding the virtues of his followers the 
Minister unavoidably suggests the reflection that the absolute 
master of a large majority in the House of Commons can 
dictate the policy of the country. The House of Lords has 
more or less explicitly acknowledged its inability to oppose the 
Government onthe main issue; butMr. GLapsrone has power to 
define the principles which he will hold to be essential conditions 
of legislation. Many even of his own party may regret his 
probable unwillingness to make liberal concessions; but 
Mr. Giapstoxe’s decision, whether it be right or wrong, will 
be unhesitatingly adopted by the House of Commons. When 
the Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867 were under discussion, 
the opponents or supporters of any provision were always 
encouraged by the hope of defeating the nominal chief of the 
Liberal party ; but it would be impossible to change in the 
minutest degree the wording of a clause in the Irish Church 
Bill without Mr. GLapsrone’s consent. He has less than his 
adversaries to lose by a collision with the House of Lords, 
and by the consequent postponement of the Bill. The current 
of popular feeling would only be rendered stronger by the 
interposition of a temporary obstacle, and another year would 
be allowed for the preparation of the more diflicult measures 
connected with Irish land. The House of Lords having, 
therefore, no means of putting any pressure on the Govern- 
ment, ought to consider not only the expediency and justice of 
proposed amendments, but the feasibility of convincing Mr. 
GLapsToNE that the~ specific alteration is consistent with his 
policy. The rights of man are, as has often been said, less 


of the Minister’s veto is a hopeless enterprise. 


Nothing could be more conciliatory in form than Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S promise to consider amendments made by the Lords, 
even though they may at first sight, and, as he significantly 
added, at last sight, appear to be inadmissible. It is for the 
Peers themselves to compare their proposed modifications with 
the purposes which Mr. Guapsrone formally declared to be in- 
dispensable. The establishment and the endowment of the 
Church are to be absolutely abolished, and the surplus is not 
to be applied to ecclesiastical purposes. A great majority of 
the class which is in some measure represented by the House 
of Lords disapproves of the arbitrary prohibition of religious 
uses; yet it may be fairly contended that the measure is 
worthless unless it satisfies the Irish Roman Catholics who 
professedly desire the spoliation of the Establishment, while 
they repudiate the acceptance by their own clergy of an en- 
dowment in any form. Whether Mr. GLapstone will consent 
to the provision of glebes for the clergy of the three great deno- 
minations is perhaps stil] uncertain. Even a less ingenious dialec- 
tician might possibly reconcile either an acceptance or a rejection 
of the Duke of CLevetann’s clause with the phrases employed 
at the Mansion House. At present it is only known that he 
will not apply to any object which he may declare to be reli- 
gious the funds which he may think proper to include in the 
surplus. It may or may not be desirable that a single states- 
man should by merit or circumstance have attained a position 
which enables him to prescribe without appeal the conditions 
of legislation; but as Mr. Guapstone happens to be virtual 
dictator, he deserves credit for abstaining from an insolent and 
irritating display of his power. There has been much dispute 
lately as to the meaning of the verdict which all parties admit 
to have been given at the election. If there is any serious 
doubt on the point, the verdict virtually contained a proviso that 
any doubtful clauses which might be found in it were to be in- 
terpreted by Mr. Guapstone. He might probably have given 
the glebes to the Irish glergy without incurring adverse criti- 
cism; and it is still more certain that he will be supported if 
he withholds the boon. The extension of a similar benefit to 
Roman Catholic priests and Presbyterian ministers has appa- 
rently not yet been approved by Mr. Gxapstone, although he 
judiciously reserves the expression of his intentions. 


The rejoicings of the Liberal Lorp Mayor and of his sym- 
pathizing City guests over the demolition of the Irish Church 
must have been sobered by Mr. Bruce’s announcement that, if 
possible, in the next Session the Corporation of London will in 
its turn be selected as the subject-matter for reform. Mr. 
GLapsToNe’s eloquent complinients, and the Lorp CuaNnceLLor’s 
civie reminiscences of his youth, probably lost much of their 
charm when the little City victims could no longer play regard- 
less of their coming doom. A municipal government of the me- 
tropolis, whatever may be its constitution, necessarily involves 


precision of a body of soldiers. The general election, and the 


the disestablishment, if not the disendowment, of the Corpora- 


important than the mights of man, and legislation in despite 
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tion. It isin vain that Mr. Mitt or Mr. Buxton affects to 
call his new chief magistrate Lord Mayor; and it is a still 
smaller consolation that the reigning sovereign of the Mansion 
House is to retain his glories for the remainder of the 
year in which the Bill may be passed. A Lord Mayor of 
the whole of London will have as little special relation to 
the City as a King of Prussia or of Italy to the March 
of Brandenburg or the territory of Piedmont. Although the 
Government has not yet declared its adhesion to any one of 
the municipal projects of reform, the transfer of corporate 
power and dignity to an officer chosen by some constituency 
selected from the whole of London would be fatal to the 
Mansion House and to Guildhall. Nearly all the institutions 
of the City are, if contemplated with the severity of modern 
judgment, in the nature of abuses. If Mr. GLapsToNE ever 
dines with a prosaic and practical Mayor of the whole of 
London, he will expatiate with congenial enthusiasm on the 
abolition of useless pageants and of nominal dignities; but a 
Lord Mayor with enlarged duties and diminished revenues 
will jar against traditional associations. It is not impossible 
that the strenuous resistance of the Corporation may be 
seconded by the districts which grudge the sacrifice of their 
scantier State-rights to a federal or general government. In 
addressing his immediate audience Mr. Bruce was safer when 
he spoke of general education, which involves no direct attack 
on any vested interest. The City Companies have for the 
present secured for themselves a veto on any scheme which 
may be proposed for dealing with their large trust funds; but 
it may be doubted whether their members regard the Endowed 
Schools Bill with satisfaction. It is highly probable that the 
Corporation will offer a more obstinate resistance than the 
Trish Church. City ascendency is not on the whole obnoxious 
even to the alien parishes which are excluded from participa- 
tion in the corporate property, nor have politicians fully 
satisfied themselves that it will be convenient to establish on 
the inevitable basis of household suffrage a municipal govern- 
ment for a population of three or four millions. One of the 
most courteous of Ministers would perhaps have done well to 
observe the rule that nothing disagreeable should be said 
after dinner. Mansion House speeches should be confined 
either to conventional jokes, such as Mr. Lowe’s remarks on 
the rights of women, or to stately enunciations of policy after 
the manner of Mr. Giapstoxe. Both forms of oratory will 
perhaps become obsolete when a municipal Reform Bill re- 
duces the City to the level of vulgar provincial boroughs.. 


It will be a subject of curious observation whether the 
present House of Commons in maturer years will continue to 
deserve the praises which Mr. GLapstone has bestowed on its 
modest and virtuous youth. He has never seen a House so 
entirely exempt from pettiness of intrigue, or so little inclined 
to waste time in idle discussion. In other words, the House of 
Commons did as it was bid, even when it was told to hold its 
tongue and to leave the conduct of the Irish debates to 
Mr. Giapstoxre. In future Sessions, perhaps, members who 
have still their reputation to make may be disposed to waste in 
speeches a larger portion “ of that precious time that ought 
“to be devoted to the noble task of building up the happiness 
“ of the people.” Mr. GiapsronE has done as much as any 
statesman of his time for the happiness of the people, more 
especially in his long administration of the finances; but, 
having risen by eloquence, as well as by industry and prac- 
tical ability, to the summit of ambition, he perhaps forgets 
that in the course ‘of his career he has not been uniformly 
silent. The petty intrigues which are not to be found in the 
House of Commons are perhaps the unforgiven rebellions of 
unattached Liberal members against a leader who had not then 
established his undisputed supremacy. Mr. GLADSTONE is more 
secure against renewed insubordination than against a revival 
of the loquacity which he equally deprecates. Any Liberal 
member who voted against the Government on a vital question 
would inevitably forfeit his seat at the next election; and the 
Minister is therefore relieved from the necessity of consulting 
the personal inclinations or prejudices of his supporters. Mr. 
GLapsTonE’s speech showed a just knowledge of the advan- 
tages of his position, while it was entirely exempt from the 
arrogance which might have furnished his opponents with a 
plausible grievance. 


THE GERMAN FLEET. 


it is strange that the proposed creation of a German fleet 
should seem to any political writer a laughable enter- 
prise. Although modern experience proves that the fate 
of nations is decided rather on the land than on the sea, 
no great Power can conveniently dispense with a respectable 


navy. North Germany has only three probable antagonists in 
war, and even Austria has hitherto been superior to Prussia 
in naval force. The Russian navy is far more powerful ; and it 
would require vigorous and long-continued exertion to place the 
North German navy on an equality with the marine of France, 
The quality of the existing naval force of Germany is excellent ; 
and the officers are among the most accomplished in Europe. 
The military post of Jahde will well repay the cost of its 
construction, in the sense of security which will be derived 
from the possession of a harbour with proper appurtenances 
for building and repairs. It is probable that Dantzig will be 
furnished with all modern improvements, and the acquisition 
of Kiel was by many persons regarded as a chief object of 
the Danish war; but it is evidently expedient to. secure access 
to the North Sea, as well as to provide for the protection of 
the Baltic. No foreign Government has any right to take 
umbrage at preparations which are simply prudent, and 
almost necessary. In the event of a rupture .with France, 
which is, it may be hoped, becoming more and, more im- 
probable, the North Germans, though far inferior in strength, 
might even now do something to protect. the coast) from 
insult and annoyance. It seems not wholly impossible that 
within a few years new disputes with Russia may. be: caused 
by sympathy with the vexations which are inflicted on the 
German inhabitants of Esthland and Liefland.. The Ger+ 
man provinces of Russia border on the sea, and in) a contest 
for the possession. of the Baltic sea-board naval, prepon- 
derance would probably be decisive. Although the Prus- 
sian Government has always practised a wise and dignified 
parsimony, the funds required for the extension of the navy. 
will always be forthcoming. The slight financial embarrass- 
ments which have induced the Finance Minister to. anticipate 
the collection of taxes, and to allow a discount for earl 
payment, are exclusively political. The Prussian and North 
German Parliaments have refused the demands of the Govern- 
ment for increased duties, not because the subject is over- 
taxed, but in the assertion of the right which they claim to 
control the finances. Whatever may be the issue of the 
domestic struggle, the country will be able and willing to bear 
the expense of an efficient navy. In Ge many, as in England, 
popular opinion will favour the creatior of a force which can 
seldom be used in civil conflicts, but -he strongest argument 
in favour of ships and docks is that tuey are required to main- 
tain the national honour. 


The supposed interest of England in the maritime weakness 
of North Germany is at the same time irrelevant and chime- 
rical. The jealousy of a neighbour would only supply an 
additional motive for the prosecution of a patriotic undertaking ; 
yet it is difficult to imagine a rupture between two Powers 
which have no conflicting interest. If indeed a war should 
at any time arise between North Germany and England, it is 
impossible to deny that the stronger maritime Power would 
gladly be secured against any resistance at sea. When, in the 
great war, the Prussian troops occupied Hanover, they were 
obeying the orders of a foreign potentate who was the deadliest 
enemy of their own country, as of England. Within a week 
or two the petty mercantile marine of Prussia was swept from 
the sea, to be restored as soon as the insolence of NapoLron 
provoked a rising against the common enemy. It is perhaps 
natural to regret the time, never again to recur, when Eng- 
land was more than a match on the sea for the collected forces 
of the world. Steam and iron-plating have destroyed a supre- 
macy which would in any case have been challenged as the 
States of Europe advanced in wealth and resources. The 
naval force’of England weuld no longer be capable, without 
an extraordinary effort, of resisting a combination of two or 
three great Powers; and it may be argued that every 
additional ship of war which is built in a Continental dock- 
yard augments the strength of a possible enemy; while it is 
forgotten that a secondary maritime State may be a valuable 
ally. It is fortunate that the abandonment, in the Treaty 
of Paris, of untenable claims of belligerent right has 
largely diminished the danger of a confederacy against 
England. In 1782 and in 1801 the neutral States took the 
opportunity of a dangerous pressure on English power to form 
leagues for the purpose of abolishing the right of capture of 
enemy’s property in neutral bottems. The victories of 
Ropney and NeEtson rendered both projects in succession 
abortive, but no single-handed contest against Europe would 
be possible at the present day. The American civil war 
proved that grounds of quarrel between belligerents and 
neutrals may still be discovered, but the dispute which has 
in former times recurred whenever England engaged in war 
can scarcely be revived. It follows that the German fleet of 


the future is not likely to be employed in a war with England, 
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nor is it impossible that it may tend to the maintenance of 
a maritime balance of power. The discussion of such con- 
tingencies is in itself undesirable, for nations as well as per- 
sons should avoid the habit of considering all external 
transactions with exclusive reference to their own interests. 
It is for German purposes, and not either for the benefit or the 
injury of England, that the dockyards of Jahde have been 
constructed. Conjectures as to the eventual success of the 
enterprise ought to be wholly dispassionate and practical. 

With money and determination ships of the most approved 
patterns may undoubtedly be built, but the question whether 
they can be manned is not equally simple. The country to 
which the Hanse ports belonged still possesses a considerable 
maritime population, although its seagoing trade only occupies 
a secondary rank. The military organization of the North 
German Confederacy will probably render it possible to enforce 
the compulsory service at sea which has been virtually 
abandoned by England; and it is easier to train stokers and 
gunners than the able seamen who once assured to England 
the command of the sea. The great and constant emigration 
from Germany to America has probably contributed to direct 
attention to the cultivation of maritime power. The transfer 
of a large and useful part of the population to an alien 
allegiance is regarded with natural regret ; and vague wishes 
point to German colonies as the only alternative for the 
drain to the United States. If any unoccupied country of 
suitable climate is still to be found in any part of the world, 
the experiment of a German colony would deserve all pos- 
sible good-will for its success; but Australia, New Zealand, 
and the American continent, down to the Rio Grande, are 
occupied by settlers who speak English; and in the temperate 
vegions of South America the Italians seem likely to establish a 
preponderance, unless they are there also pushed out by English 
energy. In other parts of the United States descendants of 
German settlers will in two or three generations have adopted 
the language and manners of the great majority of the 
American people. It seems barely possible that, in the 
thinly inhabited region of Texas, the Germans might per- 
petuate their own institutions without renouncing their politi- 
cal connexion with the United States. Even in Mexico there 
are many German immigrants far superior to the natives of 
the country, and especially obnoxious to the clerical party. 
A new Germany beyond the ocean would advantageously 
vary the monotonous character which attends the boundless 
expansion of the English race; yet, even if Germany had colo- 
nies of her own, the great body of the emigrants might pro- 
bably still prefer the United States. It has hitherto been 
found impossible to direct the stream of English emigration to 
Canada, and the larger body might probably exert the greater 
magnetic power over Germans as well as over Englishmen. 

Even if great German colonies were established in remote 
continents or islands, the effect on the marine of the Mother- 
country would perhaps not be important. It was not because 
England and Holland possessed colonies that the inhabitants of 
their coasts took to the sea. Distant settlements were the re- 
sult, and not the cause, of commercial enterprise, and the 
first thought of early promoters of colonization was generally 
the creation or encouragement of trade. The poorer class of 
Germans desire to go abroad only because they are too much 
crowded at home, or in some cases revolutionary theories may 
cause a desire to live under a Republican Government. The 
devotion to German unity and greatness which has for many 
years inspired the educated portion of the community seems 
not to have penetrated into the stratum from which emi- 
grants are derived. The patriotism of the Germans in the 
United States is exclusively American, while even the Irish 
look back with a seditious regret to the country which they 
have left. Although it will be possible to create and main- 
tain a war navy, commercial activity cannot be stimulated 
by administrative measures. The North-German ports lie 
far away from the modern highways of trade, nor will they 
share the great advantages which Marseilles, Brindisi, and 
Trieste may probably derive from the opening of the Suez 
Canal. The prosperity of Hamburg may perhaps be ri- 
valled by Kiel, when the Baltic is connected with the 
North Sea by the projected canal which in time of war will 
add greatly to the naval force of the Power that pos- 
sesses the territory through which it runs. Races closely 
allied to the Low-Germans of Holland cannot have lost the 
sea-going aptitudes of their forefathers; and indeed there 
are many German sailors employed in English merchant 
vessels. The gratification which the opening of the port of 
Jahde has caused in Germany is in the highest degree 
legitimate. 
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CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 


j~ amendment to alter the preamble with which Lord 
Grey opened the debate in Committee on the Irish Church 
Bill was eminently characteristic of its author, and yet not 
entirely useless. It was framed at random, advocated at 
random, and discussed at random, and neverthcless it brought 
the great question of concurrent endowment in a convenient 
shape before the public. With Lord Grey’s peculiar theories 
about Established Churches we do not profess to agree. It 
is a remarkable fact that scarcely any two defenders of Esta- 
blished Churches defend them on the same grounds. And 
if we cannot agree with Lord Grey, still less can we agree 
with the Bishop of Oxrorp, who seemed to think that the 
Roman Catholic religion was true enough to endow, although 
it was not true enough to establish ; while almost in the same 
breath he said that the truth or falsity of a religion was 
immaterial as regards its endowment, and that the endow- 


ment of even the falsest religion was a debt due to the — 


people who were willing to pay for it and who believed 
in it. All these diflicult questions may be put aside. It is 
advisable, as it is convenient, to come down to humbler 
ground and to look at the facts before us. Lord Grey had 
no specific proposal as to concurrent endowment to make. 
Lord Grey never has any specific proposals to make. His 
mission is to make eloquent, cantankerous speeches, on the 
highest possible principles, with the maximum of public in- 
convenience. And in his own sphere he is really great. He 
is the Roznuck of the Upper House, and can consume any 
amount of time in offering suggestions and stating arguments 
which are queer, crotchety, one-sided, and often irrelevant, 
but which have a value as proceeding from a mind not cast 
in the mould of other minds, and daring to be honest and 
frank. The proposal to alter the preamble of the Bill at 
the very outset was on the face of it absurd, and yet there 
was a sort of wild meaning in his argument that the dis- 
cussion of many of the details of the Bill must be almost 
fruitless unless it was first settled whether some scheme of 
concurrent endowment should be entertained. It is also true 
that Lord Grey managed, at the outset of the discussion of the 
clauses of the Bill, to place the scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment in as favourable a light as possible. He elicited from 
the Archbishop of Canrersury and from the Bishop of Oxrorp 
a distinct approval of the principle of concurrent endowment, 
and few people except very fanatical Protestants will, after 
this expression of opinion, pronounce an approval of con- 
current endowment to be necessarily and inherently wicked. 
It must be also taken as a distinct gain in favour of the views 
he supported that Lord Grey contrived to make many pro- 
minent members of the House of Lords declare in favour of 
the particular scheme of concurrent endowment which the 
Duke of CieveLanp has proposed. After the debate of 
Tuesday night it may be taken for granted that the whole 
strength of the advocates of concurrent endowment will be 
thrown into the support of the proposal to allow the Commis- 
sioners to provide, when requested, houses, with a small amount 
of land attached, for the Romanist priests and the Presbyterian 
ministers. That this is concurrent endowment appears to us 
clear, although the endowment comes out of the surplus, and 
not out of the taxes of the British public, as Lord Mayo 
proposed. Hither way money which Parliament has at its 
disposal is placed at the service of Irish sects other than that 
of the Anglican Church. It is a narrower scheme of concurrent 
endowment to build houses or manses for Romanists and 
Presbyterians than to place out of the Imperial taxation a 
yearly sum at the disposal of the rival communities, which 
would put them on an equality with the Established Church. 
But, although narrow, it is still a scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment, and must be defended, if it is defended at all, on the 
same grounds on which all schemes of concurrent endowment, 
whether wide or narrow, must be based. 

The precise terms of the Duke of CLEVELAND’s amendment 
seem to us to be rather obscure, but they embody in an in- 
offensive form the general plan of offering houses to the priests 
and ministers of rival sects, provided that the Anglican 
Church keeps its glebe-houses free of building charges. 
If Parliament were prepared to adopt the general principle, 
it would be easy to give the amendment proposed by the 
Duke of CLeveLanp the accuracy which it needs. And 
we very much wish to believe that Parliament would sanc- 
tion this general principle. It would be much better for 
Ireland, and much better for the Anglican Church, if this 
amount of provision were made for the Catholics and the 
Presbyterians. The social and political position of the priests 
would be greatly improved if they had good houses provided 
for them, and the Anglican Church would be able to make 
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a very good bargain for itsclf if it conceded thus much to 
its rivals. We should very much like to see the Duke 
of CLEVELAND’s amendment pass into law; but we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that there are difficulties which 
beset its path which are of a most serious character. 
The first of these is that the vague idea of having some 
scheme of concurrent endowment carried out before the 
Billi is done with will inevitably, if widely entertained, 
encourage the adoption of all sorts of wild amendments 
in favour of the Irish Church. Clause after clause will 
be altered, so as to give bonuses to the new ecclesiastical 
body on the plea that equality is, at a subsequent stage, 
to be restored by the concession of a power to build houses 
for the priests and ministers of the other sects. It is 
very possible that the facility for passing amendments thus 
accorded may produce utter anarchy. Who is to say that 
any suggestion in favour of the Anglican clergy is to be re- 
jected if things are to be put all straight at the end by an 
eyuivalent being given? Lord Grey had some sort of reason 
on his side when he said that the principle of concurrent 
endowment ought to be affirmed at the outset if it was to be 
entertained at all. Were it once for all established that a 
definite sam—a million, or two millions, or any other precise 
amount—was to be expended for the benefit of other sects, 
an equivalent sum might be claimed out of the surplus from 
the Anglican Church. But if itis left open whether any 
sum shall be applied out of the surplus for a scheme of con- 
current endowment, and what this sum shall be if it is to 
exist at all, all the amendments in favour of the Anglican 
Church must be proposed and carried in the dark. There is 
no reason whatever, as matters now stand, why the whole 
surplus should not be used up by specific appropriations in 
favour of the Anglican Church before the Romanists and 
Presbyterians get a penny for their buildings. If the Bill was 
discussed in its earlier clauses on the hypothesis that the last 
clauses were to make everything even, every amendment in- 
tended to increase the funds of the Anglican Church would 
have an equal chance of being carried. There would be no one to 
bargain with the Government and to say that if this is con- 
ceded, that shall be withdrawn. Each of the friends of the 
Church would be able to call on all the rest to support his pro- 
posal, for each might say that what he asks for will be covered 
by the equivalent to be given to the rival sects. The necessary 
consequence of this would be that the Commons would reject the 
whole of the amendments. They would find that a glaring 
inequality was introduced under the colour of a scheme for 
balancing the advantages accorded to one set of claimants 
against those accorded to another set. The friends of the 
Anglican Church would be tempted to overdo the prosecution 
of their claims, and the scheme of concurrent endowment would 
fall through because the Anglican Church had asked very much 
more than Parliament was inclined to give. 


Serious, however, as are the difficulties which might thus arise 
in the way of concurrent endowment, they are by no means the 
most serious with which it is threatened. If Mr. Giapstone’s 
speech at the Mansion House is to be understood in the sense 
which the majority of the commentators place on it, it is ob- 
vious that no scheme of concurrent endowment can be carried 
if the present Ministry is to retain office. Mr. GLapstone and 
his colleagues will then have to say that they entered into an 
express compact with the nation not to entertain any sugges- 
tion such as that made by the Duke of CLeveLann. It would, 
we think, be a national gain if “he Duke of CLeveLANpD’s amend- 
ment could be carried in the Lords and accepted by the Com- 
mons. But it is quite open to the present Ministry to refuse to ac- 
quiesce in it. They may say, and we are confidently told they will 
say, that they have come into oflice and have framed their Bill 
on the express understanding that they will have nothing to do 
with any scheme for giving any new benefit to the clergy of 
any religious sect. They may have been right or wrong, but 
this was their programme, and it would be quite out of place for 
them to propose to the House of Commons to adopt a scheme 
for giving the Anglican Church a large slice out of the surplus 
in return for a slice more or less large to be given to the 
Romanists and the Presbyterians. A Ministry that would con- 
sent to such a radical alteration of their Bill would be, Mr. GLAp- 
STONE may urge, a very poor Ministry—a Ministry that, by 
clinging to office, would greatly damage its own credit and 
that of the Reformed Parliament. This Mr. GLapstone may 
say, and we are inclined to think that this is what, in a very 
cloudy way, he meant to hint at the Mansion House; though 
still the question arises why, when the opportunity was open to 
him, Earl GranviL_e did not say this distinctly in the House 
of Lords? It is of the essence of free government that the 
Ministry of the day should respect itself, and should refuse 


to be the vehicle for proposing, at the dictation of others, 
schemes to which it has declared itself radically opposed. 
If this is Mr. GLapsTone’s intention, the Government leader 
would have done, we think, a great service to the House 
of Lords by declaring, at the very outset of the discussion 
of the Bill in Committee, that it is not for him or his 
colleagues to accept any such alteration of the Bill as Lord 
Grey shadowed forth or as the Duke of CLEveLanp has 
embodied in his modest and inoffensive amendment. This 
amendment is in itself justifiable on grounds that seem to 
us conclusive; but the peers who support it at the present 
crisis ought, if such is the resolution of the Government, to 
have been distinctly informed that they can only do so suc- 
cessfully if they are prepared to form a Ministry that will 
possess the confidence of the nation in a greater degree than 
the Cabinet of Mr. GLApsTONE possesses it. 


FRANCE. 


Imperial letter to M. Mackav has not been suffered 
to remain without qualification. When even the faithful 
Scuxemer could be disturbed at the reactionary measures the 
Emperor was supposed to be meditating, it was plainly neges- 
sary to devise a phrase or two on the side of liberty. 
M. Scuneier himself was accordingly made the recipient of 
an assurance that the policy of the Imperial Government is 
too transparent to admit of any misconception. It was « 
strange form for consolation to take, since it left M. Scuneiper 
no alternative but to credit himself with a power of perform- 
ing impossibilities, or to conclude that his interpretation of the 
Imperial intentions was strictly correct. What this interpre- 
tation really amounted to does not appear from the correspond- 
ence, but inasmuch as it compelled M. Scuneiper to send 
in his resignation, it must have been something terribly bad. 
As this extreme step was not persisted in, we may assume 
that the President of the Corps Législatif has become con- 
vinced that he had achieved the impossible, and mistaken the 
unmistakeable. He had failed to see that the work of the 
Government was to be the same, now that the elections are over, 
as it was when they were still in the future, and that this 
work is the conciliation of a strong Government with sincerely 
Liberal institutions. Perhaps M. Scuneiper had doubted 
whether the latter half of the task was not to be dropped alto- 
gether, but as his scepticism yielded to such very mild treat- 
ment, it could hardly have been ofa very inveterate kind. Only 
a man of unusual facility of conviction could have found his 
peace of mind restored by the Emperor’s letter. Nor can it be 
said that M. Rovner’s allocution in the Corps Législatif was 
much more to the purpose. The statement that the renewal of 
the Corps Législatif by universal suffrage “ is a natural oppor- 
“tunity for the nation to manifest its thoughts, its aspirations, 
“and its requirements,” depends for its value on the interpreta- 
tion given to the word “nation.” If the Imperial Government 
intends to found its conclusions on the whole body of facts 
disclosed or indicated by the recent elections, the intimation 
has great importance. But if the mere existence of a large 
Government majority in the Corps Législatif is to be held, as 
no doubt it technically may be, to imply the existence of u 
corresponding majority among the electors, the study of poli- 
tical results which M. Rovner promises by-and-by is likely to 
be extremely unfruitful. It is true that further legislation of 
some kind is distinctly hinted at, and that the return of the 
ordinary Session is to put us in possession of those resolutions 
and projects which the Government will then think best calcu- 
lated to realize the wishes of the country. Still this need mean 
nothing more than some fresh development of paternal super- 
vision. The projects which the Emperor may think caleu- 
lated to realize the wishes of the country are not necessarily 
identical with the projects which the country itself may think 
calculated to realize its own wishes. There is not much 
chance that Napoteon III. will choose to see that, so far 
as the recent Opposition victories were not declarations in 
favour of a Republic, they were protests against personal 
government. He is far more likely to ignore the latter 
clement altogether, and to act as though the complaint against 
the Empire were that it has done too little, and not that 
it has done too much. No doubt the study of the political 
results of the elections which M. Rovner spoke of, will, within 
certain limits, be carried on with abundance of appreciative 
zeal. The Emperor is not a man to have no sympathy 
with the wants and aspirations of his subjects. He is a 
long way removed from the mere vulgar tyrant to whom 
power is only valuable in so far as it ministers to his own 
selfish ends, His theory of government makes the sovereign 
the most complete expression of the national life, and the most 
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exponent of the national wil. vuler who 
does not discharge these functions has only himself to thank 
f they are taken from him; but, on the other hand, a nation 
which, having a ruler capable of discharging them, wishes to 
find other exponents of its will, has only itself to thank 
if its liberty of doing so is fettered in its own interests. 
That if France wants self-government and a Pzarliamentary 
Constitution she does not know what is good for her, 
and consequently that, in refusing to concede a responsible 
Ministry or any of those *‘ necessary liberties” which are so 
often in M. Tnters’s mouth, the Emperor hes but treated 
her as a careful mother treats an infant who cries for what will 
hurt it, are theories which to Narorron III. have all the force 
of genuine conviction. It is this fact which makes us so 
sceptical of any reconciliation between the Empire and liberty. 
This or that Liberal result France may be permitted to enjoy, 
Lut she will never, while the Emperor reigns, be suffered to 
arrive at it by Liberal methods. As we have before pointed 
cut, the conversion of the Empire into a constitutional kingdom 
would be in the Empznon’s eyes as disastrous a change for 
France as for himself. The good as well as the bad points of 
his character will therefore dispose him to run any risk rather 
than seek in so tremendous an humiliation an escape from 
present difficulties. The language he put into M. Rovmer’s 
mouth at the opening of the Session shows no change of tone 
in this respect. The measures calculated to realize the wishes 
of the country will have their origin in the Imperial brain, and, 
when perfected in that intellectual crucible, will Le offered for 
public adoption. In all important respects the Government is 
still to anticipate, not to follow, the nation. 


In the meantime the European public waits with such lan- 
guid interest as has survived a long series of false alarms to 
know the meaning of the speech at Chilons. ‘The warlike 
significance which it seemed to wear at first sight would 
hardly stand the test of examination if there were no other 
symptoms suggesting the same conclusion. The master of 
a great army must occasionally flatter its vanity, and it 
might be difficult to do so more cheaply than by the theory of 
an invariable coincidence between French invasions and the 
progress of civilization. A forced reminiscence ofa victory over 
Austria is hardly a natural prelude to an attack upon Prussia ; 
indeed there are some people who have let their logic run away 
with them, and have drawn the inference that this appeal to 
the victors of Solf-rino can mean nothing but a repetition of 
the drama of 1859, with the substitution of Prussia for Italy —an 
over-ingenious speculation which suggests that its authors are 
not proof against the fascination of superficial resemblance. — It 
must be admitted, however, that the speech at Chalons does 
not stand quite alone. The alarm which seems to be felt at 
Rome points to an expected withdrawal of the French troops, 
and this is so obviously the bait which would be held owt to 
induce Italy to join France against Prussia, that the fears of 
the Roman diplomatists may be worth something as an index 
of what is in the wind. The Imperial reply to the address of 
the Bishop of Beauvais deserves a passing notice for the 
assurances it did not contain, ‘The Bishop’s speech had re- 
called M. Rounen’s “ Jamuais,” and treated it as embodying 
the Imperial policy in the matter of Rome. It would have 
seemed only natural if the eldest son of the Church had 
said something on the same subject, and had expressed 
some appreciation of the position he at present occupies as the 
Protector of the Holy See. Instead of this, the Emprror 
contented himself with giving utterance to a truth more ob- 
vious than fruitful. He was always glad to listen to bishops, 
because their addresses “invariably contained expressions of 
‘ piety, and never failed to call to mind holy doctrines.” If 
this is all that His Magesty looks for, he may find it in every 
sermon, and we suspect that the Bishop of Beauvais meant 
his words to have more weiglit than if they had been 
spoken from an ordinary pulpit. Nor can the glimpse 
which the Emperor’s speech affords of the subject-matter of 


his private devotions have altogether satisfied the episcopal | 


judgment. “Should his prayers be heard, religion would 
“be held m honour, the people happy, and France great and 
“ prosperous.” All very well no doubt as fur as it goes, 
but what about the Pore? Does the “honour” in which 
the Emperor prays that religion may be held include the tem- 
poral power? And if it does not, what place does the Porr 
hold in his prayers? We feel that. the Bishop of Beauvais 
must have asked himself this question, and, further, that the 
Emperor must have been perfectly aware that his words would 
be examined with anxious minuteness in the hope of detect- 
ing in them some assurance, even if an ambiguous one, of an 
intention to maintain the French occupation. Inferences drawn 
from the mere absence of what was expected are rarely of 


wind ona a politician mey be unwilling to commit him- 
self afresh to a line of action which at the same time he hes no 
fixed purpose of abandoning. But so far as the Ewrrror’s 
treatment of the episcopal congratulations can be taken to 
mean anything, it is not of a kind to give any comfort to the 
Papal party among his subjects. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that a change in 
the Imperial attitude on the Roman question, supposing it to 
be imminent. would imply war as a matter of course. Such 
achange would be an almost certain accompan:.ncnt of an 
attack on Prussia, but it would be an cqually inevitable ac- 
companiment of any serious effort to conci'iate the Democratic 
party at home. No part of the Imperial policy has given so 
much offcnee to the Radical Opposition as the second occu- 
pation of Rome, and the very first thing the Evrrror has to 
do, if he caves to sccure their neutrality, is to wipe out the 
remembrance of Mentana. The Socialist Democracy which 
has gained so much strength in France has more interest in 
foreign than in home polities. The latter it views as subordinate 
to the coming social revolution, but it is ofthe utmost importance 
to the ultimate success of this movement that the democrats 
of Euro;e should not be prevented by foreign intervention 
from carrying out their projects. In the eyes of a French 
republican, to maintain the Papal power is to sanction the 
most mischievous of theories in order to support the worst of 
Governments. That the Emperor really cherishes any idea of 
ending where he began, and of carrying out on the throne the 
Socialist. visions which were his solace in prison and exile, is 
improbable enough. But his is not a position in which mere 
caution can stand him in much stead, and if once this con- 
viction comes home io him, hisis hardly the temperament to be 
repelled either by the wildness or the danger of an attcmpt. 


EARL RUSSELL. 


V Tare not about to discuss in this place the policy of 
Earl Russeiw’s now defunct amendment on the Irish 
Church Bill, partly because we have elsewhere gone into 
the whole subject of the proposed amendments in the Upper 
Ifouse, and partly because the brief existence of this parti- 
cular suggestion wou'd hardly justify a biography. It lived 
only to ‘die; but to write the life of a may-fly is otiose. 
It was, as the Americans say, tabled on Thursday in last 
week ; on Saturday we find on the Lords’ paper an item 
contributed by Earl Russert “in lieu of former amend- 
“ ment.” But in the same paper is also announced a parallel 
amendment from the Duke of CLEVELAND, which seems 
to have atiracted a good deal of favour, and now it is an- 
nounced that Lord Russri_’s amendment is withdrawn in 
favour of the Duke's, Although the principle of the suc- 
cessive forms of Marl amendment and of the Due’s, 
thet of providing glebe-houses and lands for the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, is the same, yet that Earl 
Rvssriu has in less than a weck gone through these changes 
of mind is significant and characteristic. While both in his 
first and second thoughts he recommended that the proposed 
glebe lands should consist of thirty acres, his first amendment 
seemed to make this provision by grant or purchase compul- 
sory out of “such property ”—though the property was not 
specified ; but the revised amendment gave the Commissioners 
only power to do this. And again, the grant or purchase 
of land for certain proposed separate graveyards, of the 
first edition, was in the sccond form modified into grant— 
omitting purchase. However, when the Duke of CLEVELAND’s 
amendment was announced, proposing ten acres for the glebcs 
instead of thirty, and morcover limiting the grant or gift of 
glebes and glebe-houses to the especial places or persons 
which should ask for them, Earl Russet has, we are in- 
formed, collapsed, and given up the field to his ducal friend. 
Now this is precisely what Earl Russriu has always been 
doing, very notably and consistently with the Irish Church, 
but with | olitics generally all his life long. Qualis ab incepto. 
Earl is now singing his swan’s song, and itis in 
good many parts, and, as the music folk say, it contain- 
a good many variations on one and the same theme; an 
there is about the autobiographical dirge which the grea‘ 
Whig Earl has now for the very last time been singing upon 
himself, as there is ina good deal of very fine music, what 
looks to those who are not great musicians very like not only 
tauto'ogy, but a sonorous “yepetition of 2 majestic turn or 
cadence which is always beginning anew, and never quite gcts 
to an end. During the years 1868 and 1869 Earl Russi 
has been talking about the Irish Church, and about liis various 
views of it. Ile has talked over the Irish Church and him- 
self and the Whig party in three successive letters to Mr. 
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Cuicuester Fortescue, in sundry speeches in the House of 
Lords, and in the amendments on the Government Bill, last week 
proposed, modified, and abandoned, of which we have already 
spoken. In January, 1868, Earl Russet began his episto- 
lary trilogy; after Mr. GLapsrone’s famous production was 
carried he resumed his pen, as letter-writers say. On the 
18th of Januz:y Earl Russe. wrote his last letter. Here we 
are just entering July, and he has been at it again, proposing, 
changing his mind, and finally doing nothing. And, as he 
frankly says in his very agreeable set ef letters, this is just 
what he has always been doing. There is an engaging free- 
dom in almost al] senescent confessions, and a pleasant air not 
altogether of vanity, but of self-conscious urbanity, which cha- 
racterizes autobiography when it relates to declining years, 
which is almost always pardonable, and is often very taking, or 
at any rate amusing. A septuagenarian discoursing about him- 
self is always kindly listened to when he can begin his pleasant 
prattle with, “I said forty—aye, five-and-forty—yecars ago,” 
so-and-so, which is no great matter; but the saying or the 
thing, be it large or small, has got the crust and venerable 
wrugo of half a century about it. Old experience does not 
always attain to anything like a prophetic strain; but if there 
is the vaticinal beard of a prophet, and if the oracle is de- 
livered in flowing but grave accents which suggest the wisdom 
of age, it is always listened to. One of Dickens’s heroes, Mr. 
Cassy, found his fine noble bald head, and smooth septuage- 
narian old-apple face, stand him in stead of many virtues, 
Earl Russet has now acquired something of this dignity, 
and is generally looked upon as the political “ Patriarch 
“jin the list shoes.” That Earl Russet can tell us any- 
thing authentic about the interior of Lord Grey's Cabinet 
excuses something of the smallness of the relics which he 
exhibits, when we remember what a very old Cabinet he 
has dragged them out of. But if we had not got it all in 
this agreeably garrulous form, we should say that Earl 
Russe.u’s own account of his relations to the Irish Church 
question are not exactly those reminiscences of single and 
consistent statesmanship which we look for, say, in a SULLY, 
or, which is more to the point, in a Somers. 


In January, 1868, writing to his “dear Forrescur,” Earl 
Russet. passed in review the successive attempts to mete out 
some measure of justice in the way of religious freedom to the 
Roman Catholics, and pointed to the year 1801 as the date of 
Mr. Pitt’s first and timid suggestion of a pecuniary provision for 
the Roman Catholic clergy. No doubt, had not Grorce III.’s 
prejudices proved insurmountable, Pirt’s policy in this, as 
in other matters, would have succeeded. The Irish priests 
were not then Ultramontanized; they embodied a good deal 
of Gallican feeling, and would, it is well known, have been 
well content to be well paid. But it is as well to remember 
that Mr. Pirt’s plan did not involve disestablishment or any 
dealing with the resources of the Establishment at all. All 
that he thought of was to make an Imperial grant, whether 
large or small, to the Irish Catholic clergy. Without go- 
ing into the tedious history of the Appropriation Clause, or 


into Earl Russe.u’s defence or excuse first for its proposal | 


and next for its abandonment, it is enough to say that in 
January last year the noble Earl declared that, in his opinion, 
“the destruction of the Protestant Church in Ireland, the 
“ withdrawal of the Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum, 
“ together with a refusal of all subsidies by the State towards 
“the building of Roman Catholic churches, and furnishing 
“ glebes and incomes to the Catholic clergy would be a mis- 
“ fortune for Ireland . . . would check civilization, and arrest 
“ the progress of society in the rural parts of Ireland.” And 
his conclusion was, that the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Presbyterians, and the reduction of the 
Trish Establishment to one-eighth of its revenues, would be 
just and salutary. In other words, Earl RusseLt condemned 
by anticipation every principle and detail of Mr. GLapstone’s 
unborn measure. A very few months later, when all that was 
done was the triumphant victory of Mr. GLapstone on the 
30th of March, Earl RvsseLt wrote a second letter, from 
which it appeared that whatever Mr. GLapsTo.E was about 
to do became a sort of open question to Earl Russrtt. Now 
he only timidly recalls his own old plan for a tripartite 
endowment; he no longer characterizes the destruction of 
the Established Church as a wrong to Ireland; but rather 
he takes occasion in his second letter to say that “he 
“was perhaps not far wrong when in 1866 he expressed 
“an opinion that a division of the Church revenues between 
“ Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Catholics, would pro- 
“duce fresh discord in Ireland,” which we take it is only 
acuphemism for saying that he was very far wrong in 1868 
when he actually proposed this very arrangement. Here 


then towards the beginning of last summer we have Earl 
RusseL_t backing out of the large policy which he had 
seriously and solemnly propounded just afier Christmas, and 
falling back upon an old but quite opposite view of his, 
dated 1866, “not deeply considered” and therefore probably 
“ not far wrong,” but which he had given up in 1868. 

How stands Earl RusseLt in January, 1869? He reviews 
the three possible plans for dealing with the Irish religious 
question. First, Mr. Pirt’s complete preservation of the 
Establishment, with an endowed Roman Catholic clergy; next 
his own, which he now prefers to call Earl Grey's, of the 
threefold division of the revenues of the Irish Church; and 
lastly, what is known as disestablishment and disendowment. 
The first is dismissed as too late; the second, Earl Russe.t’s 
own, in a single sentence of three lines, is got rid of as 
“ equally impracticable,” and he adopts, with a difference, 
the third. As regards Earl Russet himself, the only obser- 
vation which his third letter really calls for is that he had 
all his political life favoured a policy which in a few short 
months he denounces as impracticable. Perhaps Earl Russuit 
thought, and we agree with him, that if posterity is certain to 
pronounce an unfavourable verdict on a statesman’s life, it is 
better for him to anticipate posterity, and write his own 
epitaph. Ifa man writing an autobiography discredits himself, 
he takes out the sting of every unfavourable biography from 
another hand. This is really the true picture. Earl Russi. 
takes credit for proposing the Appropriation Clause, and 
abandoning it. He takes credit for threefold endowment, and 
for abandoning it; just as he took credit for chalking up No 
Popery in the Papal Aggression, and running away from 
Cardinal Wisemay’s door, and as he took credit for serving 
with Lord Patmerston and supplanting him. Prolific in 
various policies, he has throughout his career been equally 
easy in adopting a scheme and its opposite. His old experi- 
ence has not failed him. Last January he adopted dis- 
endowment, but it was a strange sort of disendowment—a 
disendowment somehow consistent not only with the retention 
of the Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum, but with a 
sentimental retention of what are vulgarly called “the ano- 
“ malies and abuses of the Establishment,” but which he 
thought “in reality were among the most useful parts 
“ of the Establishment”; and among these most useful parts, 
he specified the Protestant clergyman with a congregation 
of ten surrounded by a Roman Catholic population of four 
or five thousand. And he further suggested that any avail- 
able surplus after, not endowing, but subsidizing, the three 
religious communities, should be devoted to—land drainage, 
and loans to landlords and tenants for farming improvements. 
It is enough to contrast in this present year 1869 the Earl 
Russexi of January 18, writing to Mr. C. Fortescur, with the 
Earl Russet, of June 25, accepting Mr. Grapstone’s Bill 
with a faint and irresolute appeal for a compulsory assignment 
of glebes of thirty acres for all the three denominations, and 
at the last moment shrinking away from even this timid re- 
currence to his old self, and finally collapsing into acquiescence 
in the Duke of CLeveLanp’s cautious and perhaps reluctant, 
but more popular, grant of ten acres to those who would 
condescend to accept them. A political autobiography such 
as that of which Earl Russett has not only furnished the 
materials, but has himself given the details, is very interesting. 
We know few more interesting publications than Karl Russeu’s 
three pamphlets ; as a literary work the series is the pleasantest 
reading. But it hardly does honour to that cause to which the 
noble author thinks his life has been dedicated, and to that 
political confidence which he has himself contributed to elevate 
the dignity and wisdom of Whig statesmanship. 


POLITICAL PENSIONS. 


HERE is no reason to regret the failure of Mr. Faweerr’s 
plausible arguments against the Official Pensions Bill. 
Democratic sympathies would perhaps incline to liberal re- 
muneration of successful politicians, if Parliamentary prizes 
had not hitherto been for the most part restricted to a com- 
paratively limited class. There are good reasons for restricting 
the numbers of pensions, although it might be urged that one 
needy veteran in the public service deserved as well as another 
who had been more lucky in lighting on a vacancy. It is 
desirable that a large portion of the higher functionaries 
should be men of independent fortune; and in practice it has 
been found that sometimes only two or three first-class 
pensions have been actually claimed. The proposed limita- 
tion to persons who have exchanged trades or professions for 
office would have been almost equivalent to the abolition of 
pensions. The custom or understanding which prolibited 
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members of the Government from carrying on a trade was 
tacitly abrogated as soon as traders became competitors for 
high office. Two or three of the present Ministry are still 
manufacturers, although their business is necessarily conducted 
by their partners. No profession, except the law, is likely to be 
exchanged for office; and Mr. WaLPo_z is the only living lawyer 
who has abandoned good practice at the Bar for a political 
career. It is perfectly true that, as Mr. Fawcerr contends, 
the acceptance of office seldom or never involves a pecuniary 
sacrifice. Lord RusseLt must, if he has ever taken the trouble 
to examine his accounts, long since have satisfied himself of 
his mistake in assuring a Select Committee that he was im- 
poverished by the receipt of a salary of 5,000/. a year. The 
expenses of the highest oflice would be covered by a fifth part 
of the income, and, to a wealthy peer who habitually maintains 
a large establishment, a seat in the Cabinet cannot cost a 
shilling. As rich men hold no pensions, the only persons to 
be considered in discussing the question are those who devote 
themselves to public life with scanty private means. Their 
sacrifice is made, not on their appointment to office, but when 
they relinquish the prospect of some more profitable pursuit. 
It would be neither reasonable nor possible to compensate the 
adventurers who fail, but it is not impolitic to reserve a few 
modest prizes for the winners in the lottery. Pirr and 
CanninG are familiar instances of statesmen who would cer- 
tainly have made large fortunes at the Bar. If Brovcuam had 
not pursued the profession of the law for a maintenance, it 
could not have been thought unfair that his political exertions 
should in his later years have been rewarded by a pension. 
If sufficient securities were provided against corruption, an 
old leader of Opposition might perhaps deserve a pension as 
well as an ex-Minister; but the class from which public offices 
are replenished would prefer a lottery with numerous blanks 
to a total refusal of reward. 


In America, where pensions are unknown, the Federal and 
State offices are generally filled by lawyers who, after a com- 
paratively short term of service, find no difficulty in resuming 
their profession. If an ex-President or an ex-Secretary of 
State were reduced to poverty, the spectacle would probably 
be distasteful to the people of the United States, and the pre- 
cedent would not be deserving of imitation in England. Ina 
land of social inequality there is a general feeling that a 
descent from the position of a Cabinet Minister to a rank 
below the condition of a gentleman would on the whole be 
inexpedient. One of the most conspicuous political leaders of 
the present generation, although on grounds of principle or 
prejudice he refused a pension, was compelled to accept the 
bounty of private friends and admirers. If remuneration is 
to be awarded for public service, it is more seemly that it 
should be given at the public expense than that a tax should 
be imposed on munificent volunteers. The petty salaries of 
American functionaries are the object of more intrigue and 
corruption than the largest rewards of office in England. It is 
doubtful whether an increase of pay, immediate or deferred, 
might not raise the standard of qualification; but the whole 
subject is beyond the competence of foreigners. The provision 
made for ex-Ministers in France is far more liberal than in 
England, although it depends on the favour of the Emperor. 
When a member of the French Cabinet retires, he is almost 
always relegated either to the Senate or to the Council of 
State, where easy duties, which men of busy habits prefer to 
entire exemption from labour, furnish a pretext for liberal 
salaries, and provide occupation until, in many cases, the term 
of promotion once more comes round. _ It is almost surprising 
that in the good old times before the Reform Bill the sinecure 
of a seat in the Privy Council was wholly unpaid. A salary 
attached to a nominal duty might for a time have survived a 
pension granted without ostensible reason. Imperial munifi- 
cence is administered on more enlightened principles. 


The abuses of the Pension List of fifty years ago, while they 
were not unconnected with political immorality, dated from a 
time when the Civil List was, like the income of a private 
person, supposed to be at the disposal of the Sovereign. A 
nobleman or commoner of large fortune can pension off old 
servants at pleasure without consulting either his neighbours 
or his less fortunate dependents ; yet it is not impossible that 
if the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few owners 
proceeds at the present rate of increase, the proprietor of half 
a county, or of a section of the metropolis, may become respon- 
sible to law as well as to public opinion. In early times the 
bounty of the Crown was either exempt from criticism, or it 
was denounced as a mode of corruption rather than as a mis- 
appropriation of public money. Long after political power 
had passed into the hands of Parliamentary leaders, the King 
himself was in the habit of higgling with his Ministers on the 


grants which they demanded for the benefit of themselves and 
their adherents. Even in the distribution of patronage the 
Sovereign sometimes displayed a prudery which seemed to 
the managers of Parliamentary parties ridiculous or shocking. 
Sir Roserr WaLpote, according to Lord Hervey, reported 
as an almost incredible proof of folly the declaration 
of Grorce II. that he would not allow commissions in 
the army to be given in exchange for votes in the House of 
Commons. Grorce III. in his turn surprised Lord Nortn 
by insisting that bishoprics should be given with a cer- 
tain regard to piety and learning, and that Regius Profes- 
sors in the Universities should know something of their 
respective branches of study. In the bestowal of pensions 
there was no similar question of fitness, because any man is 
capable of receiving quarterly payments; but the indifference 
which the King might have felt for the qualities of the 
recipient was removed by his own interest as paymaster. 
By degrees successive Ministers obtained the control of the 
Pension List, as they and their predecessors had already 
deprived the Crown of more important branches of the 
prerogative. At the date of the Reform Bill the great 
bulk of the pensions had been given in payment for 
the votes of the relatives or patrons of the annuitants in 
one or the other House of Parliament. There were poor 
peers who, with all their male and female cadets, were 
quartered on the public purse in return for their support 
of Sipmoutu, of GRENVILLE, or of LiverpooL, and some pen- 
sioners had claims far less creditable. The changes which 
were adopted in deference to a general feeling of indig- 
nation were, on the whole, well considered. The limited 
amount of pensions of which the Prime Minister for the 
time can dispose would have been better distributed if 
statesmen had condescended to know more of the condi- 
tion of literature and science ; but during thirty-five years 
scarcely any pension has been given for the furtherance of 
a gross political job. Political pensions were properly with- 
drawn from the control of official discretion or partiality, 
and the modest allowances which have been received by a 
few retired statesmen form but puny substitutes for the 
patent offices, of which a few specimens remain like gigantic 
skeletons to record the prodigality of a former generation. It 
is no longer possible for a great peer to negotiate with a 
Minister for the sale of half a dozen steady votes in conside- 
ration of grants to his nominees; but the State, in superseding 
private dispensers of patronage, has in some degree inherited 
their obligations. The further curtailment of pensions which 
Mr. Fawcerr recommends would produce no advantage 
except in the money which might be saved. The condition 
of a comparatively long tenure of office renders it impossible 
for a Prime Minister to grant indirectly the pension which is 
no longer nominally in his gift. There is no difference of 
opinion in the propriety of securing to the members of the 
permanent Civil Service a provision for their old age, which 
they would certainly obtain if they were in the employment 
of Corporations, of public Companies, or of wealthy traders. 
A Parliamentary Minister or Under-Secretary who has shared 
the same duties for a shorter time has probably spent the 
earlier part of his career in an apprenticeship to public 
business in the House of Commons. It is not commonly 
thought that official salaries are too large, and the amount of 
pensions under the present rule will be comparatively in- 
significant as long as Ministers are selected from the higher 
classes. There is probably not a member of the present 
Cabinet who would require a pension on his retirement, unless 
he chanced to suffer some reverse of fortune. Frugality in 
the expenditure of public money ought to be the rule, but it 
is subject to many exceptions. 


BETTING-HOUSES AND THE TURF. 
W* have no very solid expectations of the good which 


may result from the present raid on the lower class of 
betting-houses. Experience teaches us to distrust the spas- 
modie activity of the police. We hear periodically of raids 
on Holywell Street, but Holywell Street and its trade sur- 
vives. A foul neighbourhood is cleansed to become foul 
again. The very term “raid” suggests strong and turbulent 
but evanescent action. Just now public opinion is going 
through one of its violent fits of tumultuous morality. It is 
all too hot to last. No doubt there is much to drive us 
to fever heat, but violent virtues are to be distrusted. 
A revival whether of religion or of public conscience is 
not to be depended on. No doubt there is much to excite 
us. The crash of three or four noble houses, sumptuous 
and ancestral mansions seized by the sheriff to defray Twf 
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ranging from jewelled vases to the heir’s toys, the sacred 
things of old renown and of private life, becoming the 
subjects of unseemly wrangles with bailiffs—to say nothing 
of embezzlement, suicide, and murder among the lower 
classes—and all these evils to be traced to the Turf, may well 
provoke a tempest of indignation. The plague is universal, 
from the first-born of Puaraon that sat on the throne to the 
first-born of the captive and to the draper’s clerk ; history, 
past and present, has told us what comes of the Turf, and what 
seems to be necessary to the Turf. At the worst, it is said, 
things must mend; but we own to not being very sanguine 
as to any remedy which begins, as it will probably end, with 
domiciliary visits to a small tobacconist in Oxford Street, or 
with a successful haul of betting appurtenances somewhere 
down at Deptford or Whitechapel. Indeed, this sort of thing 
will lead to social consequences of no small gravity. For once 
the stern reply that there is one law for the rich and one 
for the poor is incapable of being evaded. TarTrTersaL’s 
defended and protected by the immunity of its privileges, and 
the betting-offices raided by detectives, is just the sort of thing 
which looks equivalent to those privileges of wrong accorded 
to the upper classes which have in European history produced 
Reigns of Terror. 


The subject is one beset with difficulties, and it is so be- 
cause, on the first blush of it, it seems so simple. Just, it 
will be said, as the Prize Ring was put down, so Betting 
can be put down; and now that the whole Turf and all that 
belongs to it are found to be quite as dangerous to public 
morals, the law can deal with one as sharply and ‘severely 
and successfully as with the other. But this is not so; the 
parallel is not exact, nor anything like exact. The Turf 
is not as unpopular as the Ring was. Nor does it deserve 
to be so. Besides, all sorts of respectable people are in- 
terested in racing who only, throughout its greatest popu- 
larity, entertained sheer and unmitigated disgust at prize-fight- 
ing. The great annual races are, in every sense, English 
institutions; and a lamentable blank in social habits would 
ensue were Epsom and Doncaster and Ascot to subside into 
their natural insignificance. We shou!d be diverting a sort of 
Gulf Stream in national life were horse-racing to cease to 
exist among us. No doubt to do anything less than this is 
not to deal effectively with the evil. Put down the betting- 
houses, and you are bound to put down TartTersaty’s. Put 
down the centres of betting, and you are bound to put down 
betting itself. Put down betting, and you must prohibit horse- 
racing. All this is very logical and consistent, but will it work ? 
It is open to objectors to this summary and consistent cure to 
urge, as fairly may be urged, that the present universal passion 
for betting on Turf matters has been fed and fostered by our 
recent, and in a way successful, prohibition of gaming-houses. 
Whether we and the noble houses and the young patricians 
have been much the gainers by exchanging faro and hazard 
for the betting-book and the betting-ring may be fairly 
doubted. It seems to make mighty little difference whether 
dukes and earls laid down and lost their broad acres on a 
green table or on a green race-course. On the whole, perhaps, 
we are in some sense worse off than before; for if the annals 
of Wuitr’s and the Cocoa-Tree and Crockrorp’s are to be 
depended on, gentlemen lost their money with their social 
equals, and we did not hear so much of the Papwicks and 
Morrises and Beyruses of that period. Nor will ingenuity 
be wanting, when races and betting on races are forbidden, 
for ingenious gamesters to divert the passion for betting into 
new and strange channels. Cards, dice, and the Turf are 
only the raw material for which plenty of substitutes will be 
found to engage what very nearly amounts to a universal 
passion and proprium of modern man. 

No doubt the immediate form of the evil might be sup- 
pressed. In deference to what is called public opinion, and 
to the present tumultuously virtuous state of the public 
conscience, those most concerned and the most respectable 


among racing men might perform a great sacrifice on the | 


altar of their country and humanity. The Jockey Club 
might execute the happy despatch and plunge a moral knife 
into their bowels. Messrs. TarrersaLt might sell them- 
selves up. All owners and breeders might shoot each and 
every one of their fiery-footed steeds. Admiral Rous might 
apply to the Admiralty for the Channel Fleet, and Mr. Papwick 
might open a neat chandler’s-shop or take to any other useful 
calling. Or we might pass a law to make a bet a capital 
crime. Public opinion no doubt could, the Legislature no 
But the one 


remedy is just as possible as the other. The old impotent 
shriek that we can neither bear our evils nor their remedies, is 
likely to last as long as the civilization of which it is the unsatis- 
factory expression. What, then, is tobe done? The possible 
remedies are twofold. We might formally legalize betting— 
in fact, to some extent we do—and betting-houses to boot; and 
of course place the whole thing under restrictions. Indeed, 
we believe such a remedy has been thought of, and it has 
at least so much of analogy in its favour, that it treats 
this vice as public feeling treats, or ought to treat, other 
social and uneradicable evils. We do not say that this remedy 
is, in the present state of feeling or prejudice, likely to be ap- 
plied to the evil; we know too well the difficulties which 
lie across other attempts to do only what is possible when 
extreme and consistent courses are impossible. But there 
is one objection to it sure to be urged, which is plaus- 
ible, though not substantial. It will be said that this, after 
all, is only the present state of things under another form. 
We should pass very strict laws about betting-houses, and 
public sweeps, and Turf agents, and we should punish very 
heavily the shop-boys and small tradesmen who delight in their 
Sporting Life and the Turf prophets, but we should leave the 
Newmarket Rooms just as they are. This is quite true; yet 
it is not only what we are doing, but what we always must do. 
There is, and must be in one sense, one law, or practice, 
for the rich and another for the poor. We can prohibit 
cards and dicing and drunkenness in public-houses which 
are licensed; we cannot, however much we may wish to 
do it, prohibit luxury, extravagance, and gambling in clubs. 
And the reason for this is because there is a difference in 
the two things. Morally, the sin is often the same; but the 
public wrong and evil is not the same. A prostitute is a 
prostitute, and incurs the same moral obloquy whether she is 
Anonyma or frequents the streets of Portsmouth ; but her actions 
in the one case are, and in the other are not, matters of public 
concern. That is to say, the law is bound rather to concern 
itself with <ie general public consequences of vice than with 
the moral character of actions. We are not to shrink from 
the imperfect possible because we shall be met with taunts 
of inconsistency that we are not doing the impossible per- 
fect. Even the greatest Teacher regulated his teaching by the 
practical standard of knowing what was in man. They were 
deemed fools of old time who did not understand that there 
were conditions in which the half was more than the whole. 


Something however, we insist, may be done, because some- 
thing must be done. He would be unwise who ventures 
beyond this safe and timid generality. We doubt whether 
much can be done in the way of legislation except indirectly. 
Turf gambling is not likely to be made the subject of specific 
statute; but the vultures intimately connected with Turf 
gambling may be struck down, or crippled. Law and legisla- 
tion have already plenty of the opprobria legis to deplore, and . 
amend as they can; but Courts of Equity are a mockery if 
they cannot be invested with powers—new powers if need 
be—of dealing with the kind of transactions which have lately 
become so scandalously notorious. It does not want the re- 
vival of the Usury Laws, or it ought not to want it, to devise 
a new remedy for a new evil. And if we can make Turf 
speculation an unsafe speculation, we may well decline to 
attempt, and attempt in vain, to deal with its immorality. 
Something, too, might be done by social discouragement. 
Racing lives because it is a very composite affair. Some, 
though a decreasing minority, patronize the Turf from old 
associations, from love of the horse and of sport generally, 
and from the picturesque associations of racing. ‘They will 
have to give up a good deal by giving up an amusement not 
a malum in se; but the time has come when such 9 sacrifice 
may perhaps be demanded from those who love racing only 
for racing’s sake. As it is, the unquestionable evil so far 
outweighs the possible good of the whole thing, that we 
see no good reason why the non-betting owners of horses 
should not give up the Turf entirely and take their names off’ 
Jockey Clubs and Newmarket Rooms and such privileged 
places. The Turf would then be abandoned to the 'Turlites 
proper. To be a member of TatrersaLy’s would come to 
be as complete a social disqualification as to be a partner in a 
Baden Bank, or a dealer in accommodation acceptances. Man, 
especially the English variety, is an imitative animal, and if we 
get the Turf as fairly discredited as the Ring is-—that is, if 
betting on races is given up like duelling and milling the 
Charleys—it will die off in Fleet Street because voted low in 
Pall Mall. But we are not Utopians. We fear that we area 
long way off this. As to TaTTERSALL’s, there cannot be two 
opinions about it. We are of plain, unrefining Mr. MANnsrieLp’s 
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mind. Just now we are all for justice, simple, single-minded 
justice. TarTrersa.v’s isan institution, perhaps something of an 
establishment. It stands in the way of our austere love and 
practice of pure, simple justice. This particular establishment 
hinders us from doing as we would be done by. Well, then, 
if we destroy Established Churches, and all in the name of 
Justice, we may perhaps pluck up courage, and take in hand 
Established Betting Clubs at Knightsbridge and Newmarket. 


A SPANISH CATHOLIC ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


T* is not an uncommon impression even among educated Pro- 
testants that the Roman Catholic Church is a vast hierarchical 
organization in which the laity and even the bulk of the priest- 
hood, though called by courtesy part of the Church, neither have, 
nor care to have, any other part than that of obedient listeners to 
whatever their authorities may choose to tell them; that they are 
too docile or too indifferent, as the case may be, to recalcitrate 
against any dogmas, however extravagant, which the Pope or the 
Bishops may order them to swallow. As Dr. Newman puts it, it is 
supposed “that a Catholic, layman or priest, is indiflerent to the 
subject, or, from a sort of recklessness, will aceept anything that 
is put before him.” And it has accordingly been widely assumed 
that whatever the approaching Council may proclaim as matter of 
faith will be quietly, even if reluctantly, acquiesced in, though it 
may be in trenchant opposition to the verdict of history, and may 
contradict the traditional belief of the Church no less than the 
convictions of reason and the moral sense. We have ventured to 
doubt whether this estimate is a correct one, and we have given 
from time to time strong evidence of a contrary tendency among the 


- deeper thinkers of Catholic Germany. Only the other day a very 


outspoken address, from laymen of the diocese of Tréves to their 
Bishop, appeared in the German newspapers. And a pamphlet 
on the Council, published at Munich, under the title Die Kirche 
Goties und die Bischéfe, is now before us by Sefor Liaiio, a 
Spaniard of noble birth who has made his home in Germany. He 
is a writer whom even Ultramontane malevolence cannot venture 
to stigmatize as “a bad Catholic,” for he is known to be 


a man of devout and ascetic life, much given to prayer and 
‘fasting. He is a follower of St. Augustine, an admirer of 


Port Royal, and a friend of the illustrious Thiersch, whose 
book on the Apostolic Age will be familiar to many of our 
readers in its English dress, Liaiio writes like a man of pro- 
found convictions, ardently Catholic in belief, and deeply in earnest 
in his alarm and grief at the present crisis in the destiny of 
his Church. He tells us, in his preface, that he is moved to 
speak out “ at this fateful moment ” in the most sacred interests of 
the Church to which he is above all devoted, by observing the 
machinations of a party never before permitted as it is now to 
identify its own crotchets with dogmatic truth, while “he kuows 
what immeasurable dangers threaten us should the plans of that 
school be even in part realized.” He accordingly addresses himself 
first to the pastors and chief pastors of the Church, then to the deposi- 
tatiesof knowledge, whethersecularor religious, toall membersof the 
Church, especially fathers of families, to all well-disposed Pro- 
testants who wish to hold fast to positive Christianity, and to all 
well-disposed statesmen, whatever confession they may belong to. 
We will attempt to put our readers in possession of the main out- 
lines of this remarkable work, though we can do but inadequate 
justice to it within our present limits. Those who are interested 
in the subject, and who read German, would find the whole work 
repay a careful perusal. 

After some comments on the present situation, the author 
refers to a speech made at the recent Papal Jubilee expressing 
the same desires as those put forward in the Civilta, which he 
also quotes, that the Pope's infallibility and the bodily assumption 
of the Virgin may be defined by the Council as “a wholesome 
humiliation of human pride.” And he expresses his surprise 
that none should have felt bound to oppose this “ wicked playing 
with what is most holy, with the faith and the contents of divine 
revelation.” He then urges that nothing can be detined as de fide 
which is not contained in the original revelation, that the faith 
of the Ghurch is unchangeable, and that “latent doctrines” 
which have been openly denied for eighteen hundred years can- 
not conceivably become points of faith now. But this is precisely 
what is being attempted by Ultramontanism—or, as he prefers to 
call it, Curialismus—namely, “the sentiment of the Roman Curia 
which surrounds the Holy See, and constantly exerts the most 
deplorable influence upon it.” For the divine guidance of the 
Church in its full and manifold organic action it would substitute 
« pretended inspiration, like that of the Quakers, confined to the 
person of the Pope. In its theory of “latent dogmas” it comes 
uear to the old Protestant notion of an invisible Church, and 
with its unlimited development, of which the Pope is the 

le organ, it stands on the ground of Hegelianism. This Papal 
‘nfallibility is “a deadly assault on the sacred constitution and 

livine idea of the Church.” The Ultramontane system took its 
se from the time of the Council of Constance, but was less 
Cangerous doctrinally under the ‘ Sadducean ” Popes of the 
‘tenaissance who cared little for spiritual things. With the 
novement of internal reform which led to the Protestant schism, 
Ultramontanism took occasion to strengthen its theological posi- 
tion. The Council of Trent left open a back door whereby the 
Pope came into possession of centralized despotic power, and the 
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Spanish Inquisition, the nunciatures, and, above all, the Jesuits, 
helped it on. This led in time to a complete, though silent, revo- 
lution in the whole cons::..tion of the Church, and it was promoted 
by the political movements of the eighteenth century, especially 
by the French Revolution which destroyed the last stronghold 
of ancient Church principles and freedom, the Gallican Church. 
The teaching of the catechism, preaching, and public worship 
have been aflected by the change. The pulpit utters “a strange 
language” out of harmony with the thoughts and needs of the 
a gh worship is become lifeless and unreal, no Scripture is 
read, and the people can take no part in the liturgy. National 
rites are everywhere abolished to make way for the Roman. 
Instead of the Church being defined as the assembly of the faithful 
instituted by Christ and by legitimate pastors, of whom the suc- 
cessor of Peter is first, but only ministerially as the visible repre- 
sentative of Christ, it is defined simply as “the great visible 
company of all Christians under their common chief pastor the 
Pope,” Christ not even being mentioned. The Pope, instead of 
holding a purely ministerial office as the president of the whole 
episcopate, is become an absolute monarch, with the bishops for 
his vicars, who have merely to obey his commands, and are to be 
deposed or got rid of by appointing a coadjutor over their heads, if 
they demur to this position. And in pursuance of this bureaucratic 
and revolutionary policy it is sought to make parish priests every- 
where removable at the mere caprice of their bishop, of which we 
have abundant examples in France. “ What Christian rule can 
that be,” asks Liaio, “under an irresponsible tyranny, where 
bishops, themselves the creatures of Rome, suspend or depose 
their priests for any reason or no reason, and the sacraments 
are openly refused to pious laymen against whom no charge can 
be brought but of opinions displeasing to the dominant party?” 
So rapidly has this “system of the Curia” developed itself 
during the last few years that Cardinals Pacca and Consalvi, who 
promoted it in their day, could they rise from their graves, would 
wonder whether they were waking or dreaming. The Pope, 
indeed, calls himself “ servant of the servants of God,” but so did 
Frederic II. of Prussia call himself “ the servant ofthe State,” in 
the sense of Louis XIV. when he said “ L’Ztat c'est moi.” The 
bishops are expected to hear and obey without a word, as though 
under military discipline, on the principle introduced by Ignatius 
Loyola, and which all sound theologians agree in regarding as a 
caricature of genuine obedience. It is remarkable that the Jesuits 
have pushed this principle to the uttermost excess of what 
Bossuet called hérésie de la domination, while in all other points 
their moral theology has been of the laxest. Meanwhile the Catholic 
periodical press of Germany—probably the author would say much 
the same of the English—is either in the hands of ignorant and 
fiery zealots who exercise a most pernicious influence, or of those 
who groan under the tyranny of a party, and dare not tell the 
naked truth. A Regensburg journal has had a series of articles 
on the Gicumenical Council, written by men equally ignorant of 
Scripture, the Fathers, the early scholastics, the really great 
divines of the last five centuries, and of Church history, while yet 
“they are furious with every one who will not swear by their 
rhapsodies.” 
Liaiio goes on to trace the result of this state of things on the 
resent condition of Christendom and the prospects of the General 
Goan. It has been thought necessary to merge the honour of 
the Ipiscopate in the interests of the Primate, whereas he is in 
truth limited by it, and not it by him, as Pope Gregory the Great 
has shown. Historical faith has been discredited, and the people 
have had a mere shadow put before them—an easy but purely 
mechanical rule of belief—in place of the living and life-giving 
idea of the Catholic Church. ‘The natural consequence has followed, 
and instead of being united to the Church by a living bond of 
sympathy, they have become indifferently or altogether alienated, 
even where habit or temporal interests have held them back from 
any overt act of separation. Yet a rightly instructed Catholic will 
feel the sufferings of the Church to be his own; and if he suffers 
from the tyranny of those who bear rule, as St. Augustine tells us 
may often happen, and is thrust out of her Communion for no 
fault of his own, he will bear it patiently, knowing that he is recog- 
nised and rewarded by the Father who seeth in secret. Liano 
proceeds to examine what is the true office of the Church in 
regard to Christian doctrine, of which the Apostles were the sole 
“ original organs,” and which it is left to her not to create de novo, 
as though there could be any further revelation, but to interpret 
only, the human element in her constitution acting in union with 
the divine, but not being absorbed by it. At some periods, as in 
the days of Athanasius, truth has been in a minority, for there 
is no promise that the greater portion of the Church shall 
always remain in possession of it; as Cardinal Turrecremata 
says, “ Nunquam fides deficiet de Ecclesia, quoniam semper in 
aliquibus, muitis aut paucis, fides permanebit.” The Bishops, 
as the special representatives of Christ on earth, and “the chief 
and noblest instruments 7 set in His Church, have the principal 
part in the maintenance and guardianship of the true faith, but 
it is an indispensable condition of the legitimate exercise of 
their functions that they should be loyal to their trust. A true 
(Ecumenical Council must not only be lawfully assembled, but 
must act lawfully. It can no more hand over to the “ minis- 
terial chief pastor of the Church ” the gilt of infallibility which it 
| possesses only so far as it represents the Universal Church—on 
| which, and not on bishops per se, still less on the Pope, God has 
bestowed the gift—than a priest could depute a layman to say 
| mass for him, Such a decree, if passed, would not be worth the 
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paper it is written on. The great Gerson, who was the life and 
soul of two General Councils held during his lifetime, has laid 
down the conditions under which alone such Councils can be 
deemed leyvitimate, and one is that no single member of the 
Church who has anything to say can be deni-d a hearing. Tis 
four conditions are—that the Council be lawiully assembled, that 
it be assembled for a lawful cause, that its members fully dis- 
charge, and do not alienate to others, their duties in the investi- 
gation and settlement of the points in controversy, and that 
there be perfect freedom of speech, consultation, and voting. If 
any of these conditions fail, the assistance of the Iloly Ghost 
cannot be expected, and the acts of the Council are null and 
void. But on the Ultramontane principle Councils are both 
unneces-ary and useless, for what one man can do he does best 
alone, and the universal and-constant practice of the Church in 
summoning these representative assemblies is itself a clenching 
condemnation of that principle; so that one can only wonder at 
the policy of the party just now all-powerful at Rome in sem- 
moning a Council in order by its means to render all future 
Councils superfluous. 

The author defends his view at length from the writings of 
Bos-uet and the principles of the Gallican, which are those of 
the ancient, Church. Le shows that bishops sit im Councils as 
representatives of the Universal Church, as judges of doctrine, 
not as its legislatcrs and creators, and ought to be instructed 
by learned theologians and the members of Theological Facul- 
ties. These necessary conditions were not fully attended to at 
the Council of ‘Trent, and any further “modernization of prac- 
tive would make the possibility of a Council reatiy G2cumenical 
very doubtful. We ought not to hear of the matters for debate 
being prepared beforehand by bishops and others summoned to 

tome for the purpose, at the caprice of the Curia, and who 
hear those witnesses only whom they choose to call; or of some 
bishops only being allowed a seat and vote in the Council, 
and only those priests—to say nothing of laymen—being allowed 
to speak whom the Curia approves. There should be nothing in 
the slightest degree like the method of procedure in 1354 (in refer- 
ence to the Immaculate Conception). And therefore, great a3 is the 
need for a Council, the present design cannot but be viewed with 
the greatest suspicion.” Liaiio then traces out the work which a 
Conncil of the present day might profitally undertake, very much 
in accordance with the suggestions we recently quoted from the 
address of lay Catholics in Germany, but more in detail. But he 
does not conceal his fears that matters have come to a pass when, 
throngh “the fundamental upsetting of the true constitution 
of the Church,” nothing can hinder the fabrication of un- 
authorized dogmas; and, if so, a terrible judgment is impending 
over the Church like that which came upon the people of the old 
Covenant when they rejected the Redeemer. Wi, he asks, is 
authority everywhere despised as it never has been at any previous 

eriod of Christian history? “ Because one authority has been strain- 
ing every nerve to destroy the rest, because the true and genuine 
authority of the Church is contemned and violated (genothztich- 
tiy’) by the Cratia which surrounds and tyrannizes over the first 
See of Christendom, and the notion of the Church and its autho- 
rity is so deformed that the people cannot recognise it at all.” The 
author points out the utter hopelessness of winning back either 
Protestants or Greeks to unity while the present system dominates 
in the Chureh, and winds up with a passionate appeal to the 
pastors and the flock of Christ to look what a wretched spectacle 
the Church presents, imploring them to weigh in the balances 
of the sanctuary the intellectual creators of the present system— 
Bonald, Lamennais, De Maistre—who began by making a talada 
rasa of the past, against the sound and genuine doctors of the 
Church in every age from the patristic downward ; and he reminds 
them of the end of Lamennais, whose “ process of development ” 
led him, by a natural transition, through Ultramontanism to 
atheism. And he contrasts the feebleness, the party-spirit, the 
tyranny, the formalism and bureaucracy, the zeal for the shell and 
dis egard for its inner kernel within the Church on the one hand, 
with the growing hatred and contempt of an age sinking constantly 
more deeply in materialism on the other. 

No reasonable man can wonder that a devout Roman Catholic 
should speak in this strain. Even the Ultramontane press_of 
Germany, which at first welcomed the programme of the Civilta, 
is now, as we learn from the Al/gemeine Zeitung, shrinking back in 
alarm and beginning to deny the official character of that journal. 
But it is no secret in Rome that the statements which have raised 
such a storm were prepared and sent for publication by Jesuits in 
France, with the express sanction of the Pope.’ This, by the way, 
disposes of a transparently futile and disingenuous criticism on 
some former articles of ours in last week's Tablet. The fact 
appears to be that the Court of Rome is using the Civiéta much as 
Ministerial organs are sometimes used in this country, for the 
purpose of feeling the pulse of the public about measures which 
the Government are resolved to bring forward if they see a fair 
chance of carrying them. But the Cwria has done more than 
this. It has been making the bishops of various countries hold 

rovincial synods, and send their decrees for revision by a 

toman Congregation, after which they are published so as to give 
the appearance of a general consent to Papal infallibility, and the 
Jesuit organs have trumpeted the result. Antonelli has openly 
said that there can be no difficulty about the proclamation of Papal 
intallibility, as it is held already by all good Catholics; and this is 
the watchword of the whole party in Rome. The matter has 
been laid betore a preparatory Commission in Rome, which has 


decided in favour of it though the decision has not yet been made 
public. Some people flatter themselves that the decree proposed 
will be guarded by a “ quasi,” but theve is no ground for such an 
expectation as long as the Jesuits, who hold Pius 1X. completel 
in their hands, bear sway. They are well aware that at his deat 
power may pass into other hands, and are determined to press for 
an absolute definition first, if possible, especially Father Picirilo, 
who is the leading man of the Civi/ta stati. Meanwhile orie 
section of the French Episcopate has manifested signs of oppo- 
sition. Mgr. Dupanloup, in two articles in the Francais, +m 
oem ag against these tendencies, and expressed the desire of the 
‘rench bishops for reforms in the Church in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, and a reconciliation of her claims with modern 
culture and freedom. But the Court counts on a majority. Seats 
are prepared for 850 bishops, the question whether bishops é 
partibus ave to have votes being still undecided. ‘To these must 
be added 70 Cardinals, of whom 40 are Italians. Of the bishops 
600 are of the Latin nations, 294 Italians, 66 Spanish, 22 Portu- 
guese, go French, with whouw must be reckoned 77 of the 
Brazils, Mexico, and South America. But sixty Italian sees are 
vacant. ‘There are 65 German bishops, 48 English and lish, 
52 North American, 6 Belgian, 16 Canadian, 5 in Iolland, 20 in 
Greece and Turkey. The Polish and Russian bishops, and the 
Greek and Armenian Uniates, would make about 50 more, if 
they come. Antonelli is said to reckon on from 500 to 600 
votes of those present. From a political point of view Prigce 
!fohenlohe has very naturally called the attention of the Jouropean 
Courts to the crisis, and is anxious, in the interests both of Church 
and State, that they should put themselves into communication 
with their bishops beforehand, in the hope of averting the grave 
complications that would inevitably ensue if the Council were to 
elevate Papal infallibility, and the propositions of the Syllabus, 
into dogmas, and thereby place the Church directly at issue with 
the acknowledged principles of every Government in Europe. It 
appears that the Italian and Prussian Governments have already 
adopted Prince Hoheulole’s Circular, and the adhesion of France 
is auticipated 


CONFUSION OF IDEAS. 


a* is a favourite view with some people that all fools are knaves. 
We can understand the value of this theory to an impatient 
temper exasperated by folly, as it affords a moral ground and 
justification for the anger that stupidity brought to bear on our 
private affairs is apt to excite. In so far as it is a true theory— 
and everybody's experieuce will supply some instances in point— 
this must arise, not from any necessary alliance between folly and 
knavery, but from confusion of ideas, from the inability to hold 
an abstract principle in immediate contact with a visible and 
present expediency. The weak intelligence can only see one thing 
at a time, There are rigidly conscientious fouls, who give even 
lawful expediency the go-by altogether, and are strict and punc- 
tilions about absolutely trivial matters to a degree which dis- 
qualities them for any active part in life. But we more commonly 
see folly start on its career with only average conscientiousness, 
and then there are certain to be occasions when mere want of 
sense and of power to embrace the situation and realize con- 
sequences will betray the fool into knavish conduct, or into 
ready condonation of knavery, from which better capacity rather 
than stricter conscience would have saved him. We have read 
of a Fiji native missionary who, in white tie, black coat, and 
spectacles, went to remonstrate with a compatriot who had 
stolen a pig. “It is true I did steal it,” said the thief; “and 
I am sorry for it; but what is to be done now, for the pig is 
roasted, and I was just going to eat it? It would be a pity to 
waste it; come and eat it with me.” The argument was irresis- 
tible, and the thief and his reprover sat down together. Nor was 
our black-coated friend in the least aware, as he told his tale, 
of a weak point in his line of action; the shame and sin of 
wasting good things naturally obscured more abstract considera- 
tions. And so it is constantly with the kuavery of folly. The pre- 
sent and particular puts the absent and general out of sight. 
And in this respect the fool takes his stand with the bar- 
barian and the savage, who are necessarily subject to confusién 
of ideas where their notions of expediency are confronted with 
abstract principle. A Cossack general, having recommended an 
Empress of Russia to kill all the nobility of Sweden, in after 
years made no secret of his advice. “But,” said an objector, 
“ that would have been barbarous.” “1 do not see that,” was the 
answer ; “ they are all dead now.” He could not argue the case 
on general principles, nor regard an act of injustice on ethical 
grounds. There is no reflection, no reference to precedent and law, 
in either the conclusions of the savage or the counsels of folly ; 
and though the very lowest rational being may be held to 
have sense enough to act rightly, yet it will not be denied that 
the weaker the intellect the more stringent must be the con- 
science in order to bring this about—that it needs a full share of 
carry the majority of men through a moral difficulty 
ereditably. 

The cae complicated are social relations the more must this be 
the case. The barbarian goes right, when he does go right, from 
ignorance of any other course than one. Even his incapacity for 
any intricate intellectual process is often a moral safeguard. M. 
Vambéry, having been arked to assist where bargains were made 
on credit among the Turkomans, was employed to draw up their 
cheques, and to his surprise saw the debtors pocket these docu- 
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ments. When he questioned the creditor on this remarkable pro- 
ceeding, the answer was, “ What have I to do with the writing ?— 
the debtor must keep it by him as a reminder of the debt.” ‘This 


beautiful trustful simplicity is a trait of the greatest robbers, | 


pillagers, and kidnappers in the world; they are honest because 
their minds are not open to the ingenuities of fraud, nor equal 
to the comprehension of an 1.0.U. Once let them be as well 
instructed as the fool of civilization is in this road to their neigh- 
bour’s purse, can we doubt that they will turn sharpers as well 
as thieves? It follows that there cannot be a greater error than 
we have known committed in mistaking that aptitude for avith- 
metic which is sometimes seen in capacities generally inferior for 
a talent for finance, and placing one so gifted within reach of the 
attractions and temptations of money-dealing. The fool of the 
money-market, strong in his supposed speciality, does not recog- 
nise confusion where a wiser man needs little skill in figures to 
see the densest confusion of all, He sees things straight that 
are intricate and perplexed, and woe to the friends who trust 
this exceptional clearness of vision, And here he often gets him- 
self the character of knave as well; with hypocrisy very pro- 
bably superadded. For his conscience will retain its scrupulosity 
in its own field, aud will never own responsibility where he has 
never recognised danger. 

Few can follow this subject without some personal application. 
Most men are familiar with the feeling of intellectual confusion, 
jumble, and mistit. Real clearness of view, and an eye for con- 
sequences, is not a gift granted to many. We all suffer from a 
blindness to cause and eflect not wholly dissimilar in kind from 
the broad examples we have given. We see a hundred matters 
through the distortions and zigzags of our habits and wishes. 
Our immediate subject, however, does not extend itself to mere 
confusion of thought, but only to such confusion developing into 
absurdity of speech or action. We do not even enter into that 
mistiness of the intellectual and moral sense combined which so 
often issues in . 

Confounding the difference *twixt meum and tuum 
By kindly converting it all into suum. 
Confusion of ideas of the pronounced sort we mean may be 
divided into the eloquent and the passive ; into that which rushes 
into self-exposure, and that more respectable form which betrays 
itself only under undue pressure. ‘The one may be illustrated by 
the member of Parliament who rose to ask if the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been called to the number of 
steeples in Holland that had lately been struck by lightning. We 
have an example of the other in the case of a worthy policeman 
who, being ro as to the general character of the man at the 
bar, blurted out, “ Four months ago I had him in custody,” and, 
being again and again checked, and told to speak as to his general 
knowledge, could only repeat “ Four months ago,” till, appearing 
deticient in the faculty of generalization, he was ordered to stand 
down. Conspicuous confusion of this sort is generally due to a 
fixed idea. The unbending, unsociable nature of a fixed idea 
stands in the way of all combinations and associations of thought 
on equal terms. [t is master of the field, and will infallibly betray 
itself by some eccentricity, as in the stories of absent philosophers 
possessed by an idea, or in cases of all-absorbing egoisim like 
that of Peter the Great, who went to war with a people who had 
not paid him royal honours when he passed through their country 
in disguise. There were in this case two trains of thought which a 
man of strong blind will could not connect. He could not suppress 
the notion of self so as to suppose it out of the general know- 
ledge ; the complicated idea of pretence, assumption, disguise, 
with all its consequences, had no chance against the absorbing 
sense of royalty and power. The point of this confusion, as in 
bulls, lies in the misfit. In fact, all telling examples of it are 
bulls, and exhibit an incongruity missed by the actor, and by him 
only. And as our pleasure in bulls has been said to lie iu a sense 
of superiority, so it is with these instances of a muddled brain, 
more especially where the muddle co-exists with powers of an 
exceptionally high order. As a clear view is a delightiul sen- 
sation, so to see clearly where a deep thinker encounters an 
«bsurd entanglement carries with it a double, though perhaps tran- 
sient, exultation. And this is often afforded us by a conccutation 
of the mind on one subject. The same may be said where, 
not thought, but duty, interferes with the power of connect- 
ing, assimilating, and reconciling new and foreign collateral ideas 
with the prevailing and over-mastering one. A vast deal of wit 
consists in playing with this confusion of ideas, in plunging into a 
cloud of vagueness, in knotting an unintelligible tangle, and im- 
mete the mystification for the fraction of a moment to the 
,earer or reader; as where Charles Lamb, vexed with an 
adverse critique, exclaimed, “Hang the age; I will write for 
antiquity ”; and Horace Walpole, grumbling over his summer fire, 
“ For we are forced to raise an English July in a hot-house like 
grapes.’ 

all people cultivate this confusion as a justification or excuse 
for unreasonable expectations. They refuse to be enlightened. 
It is this that makes some women so difficult to transact business 
with. Sheltering themselves under the necessity of sel!-protection 
—women, as such, being of course victims—they assume a greater 
incapacity for understanding matters of fact than really belongs 
to them, from a secret fear that they would lose something by 
understanding them. They would not for the world be better in- 
formed, They are grasping and exacting under the cloak of an 


incurable incapacity for all legal or business details that require 
close and sustained attention. This confusion is also cherished by 
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the lover of a grievance, whose vocation would be gone if he 
could once see any other side than his own, and that in con- 
venient indistinctness. Not seldom confusion gives the impres- 
sion of richness and fulness to the mind clouded by it. Pope has 
drawn too painful a picture of the would-be author sitiing down, 
under this delusion of fertility, to utilize his stores :— 

Then gnaw’d his pen, then dash'd it to the ground, 

Sinking from thought to thuught a vast profound ; 

Plunged for his sense, but found no bottom there, 

Yet writhed and flounder’d on in mere despair ; 

Round him much embryo, much abortion lay, 

Much future ode and abdicated play : 

Nonsense precipitate like running lead 

That slipped through crags and zigzags of the head. 

Probably there is no surer manufactory of intellectual con- 

fusion than the short roads to learning and knowledge which 
are devised to remove it. The state of a young lady’s mind 
alter a course of lectures on chemistry or philology, or some 
fashionable branch of metaphysical inquiry, might be matter 
for curious investigation to any one admitted to close quar- 
ters—a privilege, however, rarely granted, as mother-wit is gene- 
ally on its guard to stave off impertinent scrutiny. There may 
be a general sense of enlargement and stimulated intellect 
without any clear knowledge whether the theories which have 
heen the lecturer’s theme have been asserted or refuted by him. 
The real victims, however, under this head are the members 
of an average congregation subjected to the teaching of a contro- 
versialist who expects them to follow the windings of his logic, 
and to accompany him with minds alert and attention unilagging 
through the diflicult, the abstract, the knotty, and the involved 
argument that leads to the remote conclusion. Tell them his con- 
clusions, and the preacher has some chance; argue them through 
all their subtle proofs, and not one in twenty knows what he 
would be at, while not «a few believe him to be undermining 
instead of defending—superfluously defending—what are to them 
self-evident truths. Early in his ministerial career Bishop Blom- 
field was taught a lesson on this point. He preached before a 
country congregation on the being of a God, and used all the 
arguments which are brought against the Atheist. Walking 
home he asked one of his hearers how he liked the sermon. 
“ Well, Mr. Blomfield,” replied the man, “T liked the sermon well 
enough, but I can’t say I agree with you, I really think there be 
a God.” henceforth the future bishop was, if anything, almost 
too practical. 


ENGLISH HOSPITALITY TO DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


i ky need not be formally proved that hospitality is a good thing. 
When any conspicuous person visits our shores, we should 
certainly receive him with all the politeness in our power, fire off 
our cannon, sound our trumpets, beat our drums, and generally 
make his life as busy, noisy, and intolerable as possible. ‘The 
special reasons which make such a proceeding desirable in the 
case of a potentate whose dominions have such an interest for us 
as those of the Viceroy of Egypt are also far too obvious to need 
explanation. The more private manifestations of hospitality would 
doubtless be in every way calculated to make his stay amongst us 
agreeable. We would fain hope that he will also have enjoyed the 
more conspicuous ceremonials in which we, the British public in 
general, have been invited to take part. The review at Windsor, for 
example, could not fail to be a stirring spectacle to every foreigner. 
He must have more than human stolidity not to be overwhelmed 
by the contemplation of the fact that we can collect from four to 
five thousand human beings so like machines that they will, in 
case of necessity, ride straight over each other, or anybody else. 
If the numbers might be larger in other countries, it is to be 
remembered that these are Englishmen, and as our great poet has 
very properly remarked, 
Upon one pair of English legs 
Do march three Frenchmen, 

At any rate they are a good sample, and the Viceroy would not 
forget that a certain number of their brethren succeeded very 
creditably in catching King Theodore. Then the Crysial Palace 
has become one of the wonders of the world. In former days a 
foreigner in a distant corner of the earth who wished to show 
his appreciation of England always asked after the ‘Thames 
Tunnel. More remarkable pieces of engineering have lately 

ut the nose of that stdpendous work rather out of joint. 
The Crystal Palace has succeeded to the place it occupied in 
public estimation. We need not inquire too earnestly whether 
the Crystal Palace has quite fulfilled all the prophecies which 
were made about its civilizing influence; and whether, for 
example, fireworks and rope-dancing have not put the more 
instructive parts of its contents rather too much out of sight. 
The anthropologist may perhaps regret that the museum illus- 
trative of the varieties of the human race is reduced to one 
wooden savage something like the Highlander in a tobacconist’s 
shop. Still the Palace, as it chooses to call itself, is a show not 
easily to be equalled in its way, and is one of the most attractive 
baits for sightseers in the world. It is specially adapted for 
music on a gigantic scale, and the Viceroy might be gratified b 
the delicacy of feeling displayed in respect to the subjects pervect | 
The sacred music was confived to the first part of the concert, 
previous to his arrival, so that the audience might gratify their 
teelings of religious veneration without offending the prejudices of 
a difierent creed. The one exception to this rule—the song 
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“Philistines, hark ”—had, we presume, no application to the dis- 
tinguished visitors. It is always pleasant to see religious ardour 
combined with civility. The Crystal Palace is in one other 
respect incomparable; there is no such place for fireworks known 
to us; and, so far as rockets and coloured lights and set devices 
can afford adequate expression to national enthusiasm, the Viceroy 
must have felt that his reception was worthy of him and his enter- 
tainers. 

There was, however, one little interlude which, we should 
fancy, must have suggested mingled reflections to an Eastern 
ruler. The Duke of Sutherland, it seems, entertained the distin- 

lished visitors at dinner in an apartment provided for the occa- 
sion. Hereupon five thousand ladies and gentlemen crowded that 
end of the transept, and for an hour and a half continued stamping 
their feet and cheering, with the object, as we are pleasantly told, 
of “drawing” the distinguished visitor. The metaphor is taken, 
we presume, from the national amusement of badger-baiting. The 
guests stood this apparently with a heroism deserving of the 
highest commendation; but human flesh and blood, especially 
at dinner, cannot stand the indefinite trampling of ten thousand 
feet and yelling of five thousand throats. Accordingly, the Viceroy 
was at last compelled to appear, entertaining, as we would fain hope, 
no lurking suspicion that he was about to fall a victim to Christian 
fanaticism, and to be presented with the alternative of immediate 
baptism or assassination. The vast crowd seems to have dispersed 
after raising a howl, pleasantly described as a “ hearty round of 
applause,” and the poor Viceroy was allowed to return and finish 
his dinner in peace. This pleasant specimen of British cordiality 
is only too significant. In official language, we describe the 
whole geese as extending the national hospitality to a distin- 
guished foreigner. In the vernacular, it would be more forcibly 
described as “ drawing” a potentate. The Viceroy seems to have 
afforded excellent sport. We value a beast of prey according to the 
obstinacy of his resistance, and an hour ped a half would be a 
very long time for the boldest of animals to withstand the in- 
articulate yells of five thousand English “ ladies and gentlemen ” 
—to say nothing of the fact that squibs and crackers were in the 
background ale to be employed in case of prolonged obduracy. 
He was quite right to yield, as possibly the glass of the marvel- 
lous building, constructed of a single window, might have suffered ; 
but, had we been in his place, we should have reflected that con- 
stitutional Government has its drawbacks, and that a sovereign 
people is apt to be as careless of the feelings of its victims as 
any despotic ruler. 

ndeed it is the weak point of our national hospitality that it 
is too apt to degenerate into a Fg of “drawing.” If our 
own Royal Family venture to indulge in a period of retirement, 
they are “drawn” with singular emphasis and vigour. If they 
go on a railway journey, they are in danger of being drawn at 
every station; if they attend any public ceremonial, they are 
significantly reminded that their position in life is to serve as 
prompters for outbursts of loud applause ; and having subjected 
them to this performance, we all go home and boast loudly of 
the strength and delicacy of our loyal sentiment. When the 
plan is adopted for the benefit of foreigners, it must become 
rather puzzling to the recipients of the compliment. The Emperor 
of the French, for example, was received at the Crystal Palace 
several years ago, and was applauded much in the same spirit as 
that in which we welcomed the Viceroy of Egypt. For some time 
previously we had been assuring him with great energy that he 
was one of the most unmitigated scoundrels who ever ascended a 
throne by means of adark and bloody conspiracy. The high spirit 
of the English people, their ardent love of freedom and hatred of 
despotism, would not allow them to choose their expressions in 
denouncing the assassin of French liberty. Yet somehow the whole 
of London turned out to cheer him to the echo, and he enjoyed 
the delightful ceremony known to the public as an “ovation ” 
from a multitude which crowded the Crystal Palace. There was 
apparently a trifling inconsistency in our language, but it is easily 
explained by remembering that, in fact, we were merely drawing 
a potentate. When, some time afterwards, Garibaldi paid us a 
visit, we were ready to draw him with equal vigour and enthu- 
siasm. We do not inquire whether the small sediment of sincere 
admiration which of course existed at the bottom of the popular 
feeling in both cases was stronger in one instance or the other. 
In both of them the great mass of shouters, stampers, and 
cheerers were actuated, above all, by the delights of our national 
amusement, and they would doubtless have been as ready to do as 
much for anybody else who would offer them a tolerable excuse 
for making a noise. Mr. Reverdy Johnson was drawn, with rather 
unfortunate results, at innumerable banquets; if General Grant 
should come over, he would be drawn with equal zeal; and 
we have no doubt that Mr. Jefferson Davis, if the event of 
the war had not made the process palpably out of place, would 
have been the nucleus of a crowd as noisy and demonstrative 
as any of its predecessors. If we put any kind of stick or 
straw into the proper solution it will become the centre of a 
crystalline deposit; and it is only necessary to insert some con- 
spicuous foreign body into an English crowd to — such an 
effervescence and noisy disturbance as that which we have been 
witnessing. It is to be wished that we had some more delicate 
mode of testifying our enthusiasm ; but, as it is, we must only be 
glad that the popular explosions which take place on so little pro- 
vocation are generally as harmless as they are noisy. 

We would not, indeed, deny for a moment that there is some- 
thing very flattering to the Viceroy in the interest with which he 


has been received. It should be inexpressibly gratif ing to an 
man to reflect that an animated controversy has been carri 
on in the papers, and questions asked in Parliament, as to the 
mode by which he was transferred from the steamboat to the 
railway, whether by a vulgar cab or an elegant brougham, or 
simply by those modes of progression with which Providence 
has furnished him. Undoubtedly the British public has re- 
garded him with a keen interest. In saying that he was not 
more frequently drawn than the Emperor of the French or Gari- 
baldi have been, or than the Pope or General Grant or Count 
Bismark would be, we merely say that he was as attractive 
an object as some of the most distinguished people in the 
world. Only it would be still more gratifying if there were some 
sort of discrimination in our attentions. We are apt to treat any 
and every visitor as we treated the hippopotamus on his first 
arrival in England, before he had made himself rather too common 
by the extreme bunhomie of his manners; we shout and whistle 
opposite their cages until they come out and show themselves, and 
then treat them to the same sort of howl with which we greet 
kings or acrobats or winners of the Derby. It would be pleasanter 
if there were some reason to suppose that the British public knew 
whether the Viceroy was a Christian, 2 Mahommedan, or a 
Buddhist, and in what quarter of the globe his dominions were 
situated. Meanwhile, if we cannot discourse very delicate music, 
we can at all times be certain of getting up a good noisy chorus, 
and may hope that the tastes of our guests are not too particular. 


‘ 


COUNTERFEITS. 


HE relation between art and morals involved in the pro- 
duction respectively of a good picture and a bad shilling is 
capable of very easy definition. In \the border-land which iies 
between the two extremes it may not be so easy to draw the 
separating line, or to decide at what point the admiration which 
has faded into acquiescence must give place to the condition 
of mind in which we despise the counterfeit while it still 
stops short of actual fraud and crime. The summary method 
of escape from the necessity of any such decision which the 
author of the De Republicéd proposed to society in his time would 
scarcely be acceptable in ours, even were it possible. The 
ingenious artist who could offer to us an illusion either of hearing or 
sight—let us say Mrs. German Reed, or Professor Pepper—was to 
be received with something like semi-divine honours, and conducted 
over the border. If he should come to London, and announce by ad- 
vertisement his exhibition or his entertainment, it would be ourduty, 
through the agency of either the Lord Mayor or Mr. Gladstone, to 
pour ointment on his head and crown him with wool—unless we 
preferred to invite him to dinner—but to inform him that there are 
no persons of his class in the metropolis, that their residence here 
is illegal, and that therefore we are compelled with great regret to 
dismiss him to another city, probably to Paris. The world, how- 
ever, has not made any very marked advance since Plato’s time, 
notwithstanding the temporary spurt of Puritanism, towards the 
“austere and unpleasant ” social tone after which the philosopher 
protessed to long, and the day is still at some distance when hi» 
agreeable theory may become popular, that a consummate artist 
is, vi termint, a consummate liar. The ethical difficulty therefore 
remains unsolved, and the art of counterfeiting pervades the whole 
of our social life. We propose now to deal with this eminently 
popular art only as it appeals to the eye in the ornamental accesso- 
ries which mark, or are supposed to mark, the various degrees of 
wealth or social position, and independently of personal shams, 
such as rouge, false hair, and the stock-in-trade of Madame Rachel. 
The simplest rules of natural and unconventional existence would 
require that everything in a man’s surroundings should seem to be 
exactly what it is; that the furniture of his life should be in keep- 
ing with his station and means, and that there should be no affecta- 
tion either of a lower or a higher position, nor any pretence in the 
direction either of meanness or of luxury. But probably this ideal 
of life would be found in practice as attests as Plato’s abso- 
lute banishment from the State of all imitative artists. An un- 
settled time, when the possession of wealth and the appliances oi 
luxury become a positive source of danger, will render the dis- 
simulation of wealth a social necessity; and a highly civilized 
and luxurious time, when men are measured by what they have 
rather than by what they are, and when loss of social estimation 
follows almost as a certainty on the failure to keep up an outward 
appearance, will make the simulation of wealth a matter of almos: 
equal obligation. To cover a marble pillar with a coat of plaster 
and whitewash, and to overlay a rough brick column with 
graining and polish in imitation of marble, are equally substitu - 
tions of the counterfeit for the true, whether adopted, in the 
one case, as a protection against fanaticism in the seventeent): 
century, or, in the other, as a concession io the uninstracted 
public opinion of a later time. In our own day the counterfeit is 
adopted solely for the purpose of giving to the less costly fabric or 
material the semblance of the higher value; and the influence of 
such a habit on the national character, end even in some cases the 
morality of the process, may fairly be called in question. ‘lhe 
whole class of fraudulent imitations have a distinctive character of 
their own, and they may be set aside at once as more or less nearly 
approaching to the bad shilling or the forged bank-note; but shor: 
of these there lies a wide tield of social shams, the construction or 
adoption of which is supposed to bring in a return in value received. 
though the value is not measured by a money standard. Of theve 
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it-may perhaps be safe to assume generally that they become abso- 
lutely harmless as soon as. they are confessedly found out. That 
which is recognised aud admitted to be a counterfeit can deceive 
ng one, and it can do no harm, for the very reason that it can 


dg no,good. You may be euppnsed to be a very substaniial and 


well-to-do person so long as all the wood-work of your house, and 
al], the furniture you possess, ig thought to be of solid oak ; 
but na one is really deceived for a moment by the graining of a 
painted deal door or bookcase, and: the painted wood ceases abso- 
lutely to, be a.counterfeit, because no one imagines it to be any- 
thing else, ‘he same rule holds good of stucco in imitation of 
stone-building, and also, though perhaps not quite in the same 
dggree, of venvering as a substitute for the solid wood. But the 
counterieit afforded by veneer is a sham of a different kind from that 
which is supplied by paint or stueco. It is a counterfeit of quan- 
Uty instead of quality, and corresponds to the artitice by which 


the garrison ina siege has occasionally exhibited to messenyers 


from the besieging force the heads of empty barrels covered with 
flour, so as to ive the impression of an abundance of provisions. 
But in this, and in the somewhat analogous device by which the 
uge of mirrors is made to counterfeit a large extension of interior 
in, shops and hotels, the imitation is so easily discoverable as to 
be exempt from any appearance of trickery, and may be de- 
feyded as a perfectly legitimate gratification of taste. Such a 
defenee fails altogether in the case of what is probably the 
most exiensive as well as the most objectionable form in which 
he modern art of counterfeiting is exhibited—that of imita- 
tion jewellery and shams in personal ornament. For these we do 
not know that a single word can be olfered in excuse. ‘Their 


argural place is on the stage, where they are in keeping with 


everything else in scenes which do not profess to be other than 
unreal, But in actual life they are used with au express intention 


todeceive. Livery lad who sports a base metal eliain, and every 


vivl who wears ear-rings of the same material, does so in the hope -- 
silly enough as it may be in fa-t—that the trash may be mistaken 
for gold, and is as consciously putting forward a false preteuce as 
the Jady of higher social standing who displays a set of paste orna- 
ments when she has pawnel the diamonds which they ieplace. It 
makes no ditlerence to the moral character of a sham of this kind 
that no one is actually taken in by it. The failure of its intended 
eflect merely makes it ridiculous, without making it any the 
luss objectionable. A counterleit, however, of this class may 
become perfectly harmless by lupse of time, when the reality 
which it imitates has so far passed out of ordinary experience as 
practically to have ceased to exist. This is the case with the 
urotesque absurdities attendant on what is popularly called “a 
jine funeral.” ‘They have lost their character a3 a counterfeit, 
and. remain simply as a ludicrous and unmeaning display, not one 
man in a thousuid probably knowing anything about the ancient 
privileges of the Ileralds’ College, or having the slightest idea of 
what is meant by the name of an “ undertaker.” 

The counterfeit in other cases loses its character as such by 
openly proclaiming itself to be the sham which it is. In a few 
years.it may be hoped that the rhubarb champagne with which 
the guests at third-rate wedding breaktasts are at present 
systematically poisoned may have vindicated its own moral cha- 
cacter, and that of its givers, in this way, Mock champague has 
nothing in it more essentially immoval than mock-turtle soup, but 
the last-named luxury is perfectly honest, because it does not 
profess. to be anything more than a counterleit of the civic 
delicaey whose name it adopts. Indeed, since the publication 
of “ Alice’s”” delightful “ Adventmes in Wonderland,” we seem to 
have-a personal knowledze of the “ Mock Turtle,” and to sympa- 
thize with him in his sorrows as we may with any other hero of 
fiction. But though we may accept at a modest dinner-table a 
mene which includes this humble and unpretending luxury, we feel 
at once that the case is altered it our host has proposed that we 
should eat.it with an electro-plated spoon. Here, at any rate, we are 
met with a sham, deliberate and of malice prepense. With the 
highest possible respect for Birmingham and its trade, we are 
hound to admit that between an eleciro-plated dinner-seryice 
anda bad half-crown there exists a very near degree of consan- 
vuinity. ‘Ihe one is-as much a,counterfeit of the social tender of 
respectability as the other is that of the lexal tender of value, The 

touch of an ordinary guest is not so delicate as to appreciate the 
distinction in weight, nor is his ear in the midst of a dinner-table 
conversation so.accurate as to distinguish the metallic ring by 
which the counterleit silver is detected; and as yet, although the 
sham is widely prevailing and its use notorious, there has not been 
found among cither producers or consumers suificient honesty and 
candour for its open acknowledgment. In the present conditiou of 
the electro-plating trade, therefore, we fear that there must be al- 
lowed to exist a large amount of admitted deceit and social fraud ; 
and this state of things may be found to bear rather hardly on honest 
and straightforward men of small means, for the questionable benefit 
of that considerable class of social pretenders whom Mr. Thackeray 
has taught us briefly to describe as “snobs.” In itself, there is 
clearly no more harm in an inferior metal silvered than there is 
in silver gilt. No one ever professed that in the “ parcel gilt” 
plate of a medieval church, or in the eazlier gioxies of ecclesiastical 
f‘arniture “overlaid with gold,” there was any pretence to the 
solid value of the more precious metal. Some question might 
indeed arise in reference to the plate of an English catheural 
which—if we were content to blunder in good company—we 
inizht deseribe as metropolitan, where it is whispered that the 
wilding, as it wears away, reveals a basis, not of silyer, but of 


copper. But, for the most part, the use of gilding is confessedly 
ornunental, and has in it nothing of the counterleit ; and there is 
no reason whateyer why the same rule should not hold good for 
silvering. As matter of fact, however, while gilt-plate in no way 
pretends to be gold, silvered metal does pretend to be silver, and is 
so far a counterfeit, and, it must be added, so long as it does 
not openly acknowledge its character, a fraud. The counte: feit hall- 
marks used by some manufacturers of electro-p'ate cannot be justi- 
tied by any rules of common honesty or by any customs of trade, 
They are devised, we will not say intentionally, but with an in- 
genuity whieh could not have been greater if it had been inten- 
tional, so as to mislead and deceive the ordinary observer, and to 
obtain for the possessor of the counterfeit the credit of persoual 
means and appliances of domestic luxury to which, in nine cases 
out of ten, he is not entitled. And this Lind of sham bears hardl 
upon men who, while they appreciate the conveniences which 
enable households of moderate means to enjoy more of the 
minwr comiorts ef modern life than would otherwise be in their 
reach, yet detest trickery and pretence in any shape. Such men 
no more waut to go back at their dinner-tables to the three- 
pronged iron forks of their grandfathers than they propose to 
exchange their morning tub tor the partial ablutions—in many 
cases, it is to be feared, postponed till after breakfast—of their 
grandfathers at the pantry sink; but they would rather even do 
this than be supposed to condescend to the meanness of pretend- 
ing toa table covered with silver plate when all the while they 
are rejoicing in the payment of each successive quarter's bills as 
a hard-won victory over fortune. It is probable, however, that 
the “ Lrummagem” manufacturers. of counterfeits in the present 
day would reply to, any such objections as those which we have 
suggested, ou the most approved principles. of political economy, 
that the demiaud for hon st wares is not sufficient to justify the 
production of a supply, and that the demand for dishonest wares is 
more than sullicient. 


ICELAND FOR THE AMERICANS, 

es years ago the Icelanders were officially declarel to be 

“friends of the Luman race” in general, end therefore to 
be looked upon as neutials,in all. warlike proceedings. It seems 
that au attempt is now likely to be made to induce them to 
become friends of the American race in particular, but whether 
the attempt will meet with success appears somewhat proble- 
matical. What is certain, however, is that “A Report on the 
Resources of Iceland and Greenland,’ dated 1868, has been com- 
piled for the Government of the United States by Mr. Benjamin 
Mill Peirce, and that Report appears to. have been drawn up with 
the express view of throwing light on the subject of a proposed 
purchase of those dependencies from Denmark. [tis very possible 
that Denmark may care for them as little as Russia eared for 
Alaska. But in the present case the wishes of the people whose 
allegi.nce it is proposed to transfer seem to deserve to be con- 
sulted. According to the, author of the Report, the Icelanders, 
who have long bee. complaining of the way in which Deumark 
neglects them, are looking hopefully forward to a union with 
Auerica. ‘The latter part of his assertion appears to Le about 
as well founded as is his calculation that the island, which 
now yields a bare existence to some 70,000 souls, would, under 
American management, easily support a million, The Report 
goes on to say that the acquisition of the island “is a question of 
vital magnitude” for the American nation, but that it isa question 
which can easily be solved, as the island is geographically “an 
insular dependency of the North American continent.” 

The Icelaucers themselves seem to know nothing of this in- 
tended transfer, but it can scarcely be carried into etlect without 
their consent being first obtained. If Iceland were a mere pro- 
vince of Denmark, it might be arbitrarily dealt with by the Cabinet 
of Copenhagen, but it cloims to be considered as a depeudency 
with a Coustitution aud jaws of its own, According to this 
theory the King of Denmark has very little more right to hand 
over Iceland to the Unicel States than the Emperor of Austria 
would have to make a present of Hungary to Russia. As the 
leading tacts relating to the constitutional Pete of Iceland are 

robably to be ranked among the things which are not generally 

nown, it may be as well to say a few words about them. 

The island was originally peopled from Norway. and Great 
Britain in the latter half of the ninth century. ‘The form of 
its government remained an, aristocratic republic for nearly four 
hundred years after its first setdement. The hereditary chiefs— 
godar—held the sovereign power 1 the country, each in his own 
district—godord. This period of active freedom stamped the 
uational life and character with the impress of a strongly-marked 
individuality, while the nature of the land and the mode of living 
gave birth to an administration founded on principles peculiar to 
Iceland alone. ‘The individual temper and the political experiences 
of the people resulted in, a code of laws emphatically Tecland’s 
ownu—original, precise, laconic. The institutions of the people 
were their own, as were their tribunals and judicature ; and, lastly, 
the representation of the people was of an exclusively Icelandic 
origin and organization, embodying in the assembled Diet all the 
supreme powers of the State. In 1262 the Icelanders made a 
convention with the King of Norway, by. which they. agreed to 
acknowledge him as their sovereign under certain conditions. It 
was thus that they spoke when they came to terms with him :— 

So long as you and your successors are true to us and to the stipulations 
herein agreed upon, we and our successors will be faithful to you. But if 
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you, in the opinion of the best men, break faith with us, we are to be ab- 
solved from our promises. 

The most important of the stipulations they made were that all 
their public functionaries were to be Icelanders, chosen from the 
ancient families of the godar, and that no Icelander was to be 


made amenable to the jurisdiciion of a Norwegian court of law. | 


The treaty left them, so far as their own affairs were concerned, in 
‘full enjoyment of the autonomy which they had exercised in the 
days of the republic. ‘This state of things lasted for 118 years. At | 
the end of that time, in the year 138, Denmark, Norwiy, and | 
Iceland became united under one Crown, but the Icelanders were | 
very little allected by the change. In applying to them to take 
the oath of allegiance their new kings employed phrases which, in 
engaging to preserve the rights and privileges of the Icelandeis 
intact, set forth their own relations to their Icelandic subjects with 
unmistakeable clearness. 


But in 1661 the crown of Denmark, which had hitherto been | 
At the sume time the constitutional | by the “ still-vexed ”’ islanders. 
The consent of | 
the Danish Estates was secured to the so-called Sovereignty | United States like 


elective, became hereditary. 
privileges of the people were greatly curtailed. 


was drawn up at Copenhagen, and in 1867 it was laid before the 

Althing. Although more liberal than that which was suggested 
in 1851, yet it was in many points antagonistic to the wishes ayd 
"hopes of the Icelanders. In spite of this, however, thauks to the 
tact and moderation of “the Deak of Iceland,” Jén Sigurdsson, 
and the honest and straightforward bebaviour of the Royal 
| Lieutenant, an amicable settlement was at length arrived at, 
| and the new Constitutio: was despatched to Copenhagen, there to 
receive, as was fondly .oped, the Royal sanction. But again 
the hopes of the Icelanders were doomed to be disappointed. or 


' some reason or other the proposed Constitution was set aside. 


Negotiations had once more to be begun afresh, and anotherew 
scheme had to be drawn up. This year it is to be laid befgre a 
recently elected body of representatives of the people. Whether it 
will be accepted or refused will depend upon the nature of the 
proposals it contains. But unless it proves to be more liberal 
than its predecessor, it is not likely to be at all cordially received 

Still less is the plan of transferring them to the rule. of the 
“ to commend itself to their untutored minds. 


Act, one which gave the King absolute power, and a sivuilar | Having protested vigorously, and without interruption, against the 


proceeding was carried out in Norway without difficulty. The 
next year orders were sent out to Iceland to convoke the repre- 
sentatives of the people, for the purpose of taking the oath of 
allegiance to Denmark. Accordingly the representatives met; 
but as the Royal Commissioner who was to receive the oath had 
not yet arrived, they passed a resolution embodying a petition to 
the King to be excused from going through what they considered an 
unconstitutional form. But the Commissioner soon afterwards ap- 
peared,and hastily convoked a meeting of the Deputies at Bessasiadir, 
whence they all proceeded to the old Thingstead of NKopavog. 
The oath of allegiance was first taken, and then the Commissioners 
roduced the Sovereigniy Act, and requested the menibers to sign 
it. As it was written in Danish, it proved unintelligible to tue 
assembly ; but whea its purport had been discreetly explained to 
the Deputies, and they had been assured that the Ning was fully 
resolved to maintain their old privileges undisturbed, they con- 
sented to append their signatures to the document. But before 
doing so they made a solemn and explicit declaration that what 
they did was without prejudice to the ancient laws and rizhis of 
the island. At first no attempt was made to interfere with those 
rights, and twenty years later a Royal rescript, dated May 18, 1683, 
declared them to be still in full force, and refused to abrovate them, 
although the occasion was one which offered to an absclute ruler 
the strongest temptation to do away with them. Gradually, how- 
ever, they began to be set at nought. Then came a long period 
in which, though still existing, they proved utterly ineliicacious. 
For many years the power of Denmark in the island was absolute. 
But the political agitation of 1830 did not leave even Iceland 
untouched, and the result was that the King of Denmark was 
obliged to allow the Estates of the island to be convened. At first | 
the representatives of the peopl: were nominated by the Crown, but | 
this arranzement proved so unsatisfactory that it had to be aban- 
doned. Then a meeting of the higher functionaries of the island 
was called at Reykjavik, with a view to their discussing dratts of 
laws, and settling various local matters. This, too, proved an abor- 


tive attempt, and at last the only plan which was in accordance with 
the ancient national traditions was resorted to by Chistian VILL. | 
The old Althing was revived, after the lapse of move than forty | 
years. On April 4, 1848, the King announced his desire to give a | 
constitutional character to his monarchy. As soon as the news | 
reached Ieeland, the people petitioned that a especial assembly | 
might be convened for the purpose of discussing what form | 
of constitution would be most suitable to the country. In reply to | 
this the King promised that no change should be made in tue old | 
relations of Iceland to the rest of the monarchy until such an | 
assembly as had been asked for had been convened, and allowed to 
debate in the island. A Bill relating to the establisimeut of such | 
an assembly was soon afterwards laid before the Althing, and, | 

after being considerably amended by that body, it received the 
Royal assent, and passed into a law, on September 28, 1849. | 
The assembly was to meet in the course of the next year. | 
But in the spring of 1850 the Icelanders learnt that the meet- 
ing was adjourned for another yeur, on the ground that the | 
Ministry had been unable to make all the necessary preparations. | 
Accordingly it was not till the 4th of July, 1851, that the new | 
Constituent Assembly met. A Danish miuan-of-war, with a 
detachment of soldiers on board, had been sent to the island, much | 
to the surprise of the Deputies. But their astonishment became 
still greater when a Ministerial scheme was submitted to them in | 
which it was proposed to turn Iceland into a mere province of | 
Denmark, abrogating its ancient privileges, and putting an end to 
its old independent existence. The Comittee before which the 
scheme was laid instantly rejected it, and drew up a Report in | 
which a strong protest was made against the breach of faith in- 
| 
| 


volved in proceedings of so arbitrary a nature. But when this | 
Report was given in by the Committee, the Royal Lieutenant 
called a special meeting of the representatives, and informed them 
that, as they had proceeded to illegal measures, he should put an | 
end to the Session, A great deal of indignation was naturally 
roduced by this proceeding, and for a time there seemed likely to | 
S much confusion in the isle, but it finally embodied itself in a | 
peaceful protest against what had taken place, and a petition that 
the King would carry out the promises he had made in 1848. 
Several years passed, and the Icelanders were still unable to 
obtuin the rights which they claimed, At length anew scheme | 


' possible that justice or injustice may be done. 


right of Denmark to treat Iceland as a mere province, one destitute 
of any independent political existence, they will probably ery. out 
loudly against the idea that it may be bartered away at will by the 
authorities at Copenhagen. What the Americans would do with 
the isiand, if they purchased it, is not very clear. On the occagion 
of its being takea possession of Ly au erratic Euglish captain, the - 
English Government hasiened to disclaim any desire to retain their 
new acquisition. Perhaps the American Government may be just 
as free from auy longing after so distant an outpost, It is “a far 
cry” frum Reykjavik to New York. 


THE OVEREND AND GURNEY PROSECUTION. 
y Negers threatened collapse of the Overend and Gurney proseeu- 


tion is disazreeably suggestive in more ways than one. 
Should it end in a discreditable breal-cown of justice, we may 
hope that it will bring good out of evil, by creating a widespread 
dissatisfaction with our existing appliances for the administration 
of the crimiual law. Whatever ie comes of it, the plea for 
instituting a Public Prosecutor is immeasurably helped by the 
present difficulty, But if we admit the abstract right of the 
public to feel dissatisfied, we must still wonder at the audacity 
thet ventures to put the sentiment in words. It seems to us 
that, whatever may be its upshot, the whole history of the case 
as far as it has gone, has been nothing short of a national dis- 
grace, and, with perlaps the solitary exception of Dr. Thom, we 
must all be content to Lear our share of the discredit. Never 
has it been borne in upon us more irresistibly how little to be 
trusted is the humour of what calls itself public opinion. After 
this, who need affect astonishment at the spread of a commercial 
cynicism which contemptuously ignores all that used to do duty 
for the moral law, or which laughs at public opinion when public 
opinion so extravagantly stultities itself. This publie opinion iv 
active enough to be sure, always flying out at one thing or an- 
other—velement, voluble, unreasoning as a passionate woman. The 
Ilorse Guards, the Admiralty, hotel bills, everything on earth and 
sea comes in periodically tor its turn. But the guardians of 
vested interests know their critics of old, and how to deal with 
them ; and the pubic still Lave their wares at the good old price, 
from a Trotwan’s anchor to a bottle of Bordeaux ordinaire. But 
never does our noble publie show itse!f so grand or so formidable 
as when, sceking courage in its own noise, it lushes itself up in a 
passion of morality, singling out some unhappy scapegoat for sacri- 
fice. Then the match is Jess unequal than usual, and it is just 
The victim has nota 
jong sees of huair-breaath escapes from similar onslaughts to en- 
courage him in the consciousness of innocence or the hardihood of 
guil:, Hegets iri, htened ; he is apt to permit himself most unwisely 
to lose head or temper; to tale seriously, or at least as likely to 
lead to something serious, the eloquence of savage morality 
daily thundered at him in burning leaders; to be startled into 
faith in the wild threats of indignant letter-writers; to believe it 
impossible that so much good passion can run to waste. In sheer 
desperation, and a nervous longing to have it over, he is ready'to 
court the conflict, and rush on the enemy. On the other hand, if, 
luckily for himself, he be phlegmatic of temperament or amen- 


| able to professional counsels, he simply stoops to the storm, and 


waits hopetully till it blows over. If prudent or far-sighted, 
he throws a sop to the avenging furies that are abroad, in the shape 


of a high-minded letter, offering, in terms as general as generous,. 
' to refer everything at issue to arbitration, and hinting vaguely at 


unstinted restitution in the remotely conceivable event of an ad- 
verse decision. It takes no one in, it is true, for at the moment 
every one has condemned him unheard without benefit of clergy ; 
but when the hurricane has passed, and he once more walks erect 
in the City amony his fellow-men, he can refer back to it as an 
undoubted ceriiticate to character This is the wise course, and in 
niuety-nine cases out of a hundred the safe one. It is.so rare 
that the vague bellow o: public denunciation embodies itself firmly 
in a representative man with sense and determination of purpose ; 
one who, whether successful or not, resolves to shape his action by 
some conception of the duty he owes to himself and the public. 
We must say, however, that until now we had believed that, 
the man once found, tlhe motive energy to_push him into battle, if 
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which the Directors were the object. Then what has become of 
all those indignant shareholders and high-flying moralists who, in 
anticipation of evidence and contempt for nice distinctions, 
scorned to dwell on shades of guilt, and condemned all the six 
Directors equally and impartially ; who put consistently perverted 
constructions on the motives and conduct of all, and denied even 
to thos» who had staked most heavily on the prospects of the 
scheme such benefit as they might derive from that extenuating 
circumstance? To bring the question to a money test, all their 
honest indignation, their lofty sense of what was due to the com- 
mercial reputation of the first city in the world, does not represent, 
when converted into subscriptions, a money value of 5,000/., or 
any fraction of.it. 5,000/. is the sum for which the solicitors for 
the prosecution guarantee to conduct the case. Without for the 
moment expressing any opinion as to the Home Secretary’s official 
and prim view of his concern in the matter, we must say that, 
whatever may be the strength or weakness of the case with 
which Dr. Thom went to Mr. Bruce, there was never a decision 
of the Home Otlice at which the public cavilled with a worse 
grace, If ever there was an instance when what we may call the 
system of voluntary prosecution pressed lightly on the parties 
interested in sceing justice done, it was this one of Overend and 
Gurney. In the first place, there have seldom been stronger lists 
of shareholders than the unlucky contributories of that Company, 
and as a body they remain still rich, if somewhat impoverished. 
The question of prosecuting lay with them in the first instance, 
but when once the case was carried into a criminal court, it | 
became equally the concern of every shareholder in every limited 
company, whether in work or liquidation. Then every one who 
cared for the commercial character of his country, and for that of 
the City of London in particular, has a subsidiary, although by no 
means a@ remote, concern in seeing a great scandal like this 
cleared up. Let the disclosures at a trial be what they might, 
they could hardly tell worse for our national reputation than 
the rumours that have been bandied about and the impressions 
that have been very generally received. On the other hand, 
if the prisoners are innocent, to have them publicly acquitted and 
sent from the bar without a blot on their characters would be no 
less desirable in the interests of trade than in those of justice. In 
any case it is scarcely conceivable that their reputations would not 
gain rather than lose when the defence which they have elected 
to reserve is made public, 

No one, indeed, has more substantial reason for complaining of 
the stolid apathy of the public than these six inculpated gentlemen. 
Even were a tardy liberality to be exhibited at the eleventh hour, 
it would come too late to redress entirely the injustice that has been 
done them. Whcether the case breaks down altogether, whether 
Dr. Thoin conducts it in person, or by the counsel he may retain 
at the eleventh hour, the trial can scarcely be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory. The Directors may be pure as saints from all 
criminal intent, yet they must painfully feel the results of the 
interim decision given at the Mansion House. Now that they 
have been impeached criminally, if they are debarred of the right 
of explanation and rehabilitation before a competent court with 
its practical experts, we know how readily the charitable world 
will listen to their enemies. Any appeal made through one of | 
those exculpatory and recriminatory brochwres which haye come 
into fashion in the City since the days of the panic will fall 
on deaf or incredulous ears. Because the public shows itself 
apathetic now, it by no means follows that it will neglect to 
take quiet revenge when occasion offers. What puzzles us 
indeed, to the full as much as the indifference of the public, 
is the apparent supineness of the accused. Never had men 
whom error or misfortune had landed in a false position so 
happy an opportunity of extricating themselves. On the assump- 
tion of their innocence, a winning card is literally forced upon them. 


All of them were men of the highest consideration in the City, 
men to whom a good name is not only fame, but money as well. 

Some of them are understood to be still wealthy, and all are known | 
to have rich and steadfast friends. These friends can come forward | 
in the House of Cominons with testimonials ; let them be as liberal 
with their purses as with their tongues. Why should they not 
come forward and guarantee this comparatively trifling sum, which 
must be forthcoming from some source or other if their characters 
are to be cleared ? = Strong in the consciousness of nothing worse 


than imprudence, men who acted thus might rely on the almost 
overstrained tenderness of construction which their countrymen 
would be ready to apply to their past conduct. It would take 
very cogent evidence to induce any jury to convict under such | 
_civeumstances; and even in the event of a conviction, there would | 
‘be an under-current in public opinion that would qualify the 


lavished on them from first to last, than to say, “ We have proved 
your morality a sham and your indignation a farce. We have 
proved that you bave not the courage of your convictions or your 
menaces ; and now, to show how little we fear the worst you can 
do, we challenge you to the war you shrink from, and offer you 
its sinews.” The famed British bulldog would show pitiably 
when dragged out by the ear from the kennel into which he had 
slunk after yelping himself hoarse. There can be no question 
that the animal's lungs are sound, and that he can bark and growl 
as loudly as ever, but are the Americans and Fenians right in 
saying that he is fast losing his teeth? It is at least clear that he 
has no idea of holding on as he used to do. 


COUNTY FAMILIES. 


At certain or uncertain intervals, not exactly, we believe, 
either annual or biennial, a bulky volume, edited by the 
industrious Mr. Edward Walford, undertakes to give us the latest 
information as to the “ County Families” of the United Kingdom. 
A book of this kind puts us in mind of the books which we ever 
and anon get from I’reemasons, which tell us everything about 
Freemasonry, except what Freemasonry is. So a book of “ County 
Families” tells us all that we can want to know, except what a 
“County Family” is. Can Mr, Walford or anybody else tell 
us what it is? Etymology helps us not at all; every family 
must live in some county, even if it be what we take to be the 
smallest of counties, the county of the town of Haverfordwest. 
Nor does the usage of other languages help us at all. The only 
phrase in any other tongue that we can think of as at all pro- 
miising to translate it is the Italian phrase of contadini. Literally 
and grammatically, “contadini” and “county people” exactly 
translate one another; but, as far as we can venture to guess the 
meaning of “county people,” the “contadini” of Italy are just 
those who would not be ‘county people” in England. What 
then is a “ County Family”? We have made many guesses in 
vain. It is not necessarily a family which has a really ancient 
pedigree ; for of the families in Mr. Walford’s book many have 
no pedigrees and many have sham pedigrees. On the other hand 
we know of people whose pedigree can be really traced over many 
centuries who tind no place in the book. Birth failing us, let 
us try wealth. ‘This comes nearer to it; we have often suspected 
that a “ County Family ” simply meant a rich family; but even 
this does not quite do; Mr. Walford’s list contains the names of 
several people who certainly are not particularly rich. Or is it a 
family whose members are entitled to go to a County Ball ? 
This theory looked well, but it soon broke down before the fact 
that, in some places at least, admission to a county ball may be 
purchased at no very ruinous cost. Still we are not sure that this 
guess may not have, after all, put us on the right track. May 
not a County Family mean a family whose members, if they go to 
aCounty Ball, are entitled to civility when they get there? ‘This, 
however, requires some one undoubted County Family to start 
from which may show the needful civility or incivility to the 
others. We once heard an Esquire defined as a man whom 
another Esquire would ask to dinner—a definition which will do 
very well, if we have only one undoubted Esquire to start from. 
In short, Mr. Walford’s first edition was hopeless. We made 
many attempts, but we could find no clew. In one county we 
knew two gentlemen bearing the same name, a name which each 
had taken in exchange for another name, near neighbours, each of 
them entitled to put the letters J.P. and D.L. after his name, 
each what is generally understood by a country gentleman; but 
when we came to look for them in the Book of County Families, 
lo the one was taken and the other left. We speculated much 
on the cause. Was it because one had a deer park and the other 
had not? Was it because one was Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
while the other was only an ordinary magistrate? Or—the sug- 
gestion was uncharitable, but it did occur to us—had one sub- 
scribed to the book, while the other had not? Since then Mr. 
Walford has relaxed his rule, whatever it was. A County Family 
seems now simply to mean the family of a Justice of the Peace for 
some county. ‘This definition, if accepted, would no doubt greatly 
simplify matters; but will all County Families accept such a 
definition? It is a fact, perhaps a fact to be regretted, that some 
Justices of the Peace are actually appointed, without much regard 
to birth or wealth, merely because they are likely to be really 
useful men in public business. Can the families of such Justices 
—-Life Peers, as it were—be entitled to rank as County Families # 
For one thing at least is plain, that the claim, whatever it be, to 
be a County Family rigidly shuts out all regard to anything so 
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= not to victory, would not be wanting. We are certainly not in- | severity of the verdict. Ingenuity would exhaust itself in excusing 
clined to rank parsimony among the national failings, and if there | the man who had voluntarily placed himself within reach of a 
is anything for which money usually is freely forthcoming it is for | criminal prosecution; it would credit him with some peculiar 
+ Se & good stand-up fight—physical, political, or legal. If you have | moral idiosyncrasy, with anything sooner than a deliberate felo- 
ee committed yourself to strong sympathy with a side, it is scarcely | nious intention. ‘Yet, after all, it would be scarcely fair to insist 
a an English reason for holding back that your champion seems to be | on referring a man’s guilt or innocence to this seemingly simple 
. overmatched in brute force. But if ir, Thom has shaped his | test, and we can quite understand that some of the six may 
ea strategy on the commonly received conceptions of the national | be restrained from resorting to it by honourable if mistaken 
‘ character, he must feel exceptional surprise and disgust at finding | motives. Their positions are by no means identical, and while 
himself left in the lurch by the very men whose battle he is fight- | one may court a searching investigation on his own account, he 
: ing. We do not prejudge for a moment the question of the | may hesitate to invite it in consideration for his fellows. But 
<a ean Directors’ guilt or innocence. It is sufficient that the preliminary | no slight attraction to the course we mention would be found in 
— tribunal has decided, after long and patient inquiry, that there | the humiliation with which those who adopted it might over- 
3 are prima facie grounds for a committal, and consequently at | whelm their obstreperous enemy, the public. What more telling 
least some show of foundation for the violent denunciations of | retort to the bitter abuse and unmeasured threats that have been 
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low as personal distinction. It may sometimes happen that a man 
who is entitled on other grounds to a place in Mr. Walford’s 
volume is also entitled to distinction on some personal ground. 
But no such claims can be admitted within the sacred pages of 
“ County Families.” For them the laborious editor has another 
place. Inferior claims of this sort, which cannot be registered in 
the “ County Families,” may be registered in the book which 
used to be called “ Men of the Time, including Women,” but 
which is now called “ Men and Women of the Time.” The in- 
ference obviously is that the nature of a County Family is some- 
thing which may be looked on, according to taste, as either above 
or below the nature of men and women, but that it may now and 
then incidentally happen that a man or a woman is a member of a 
County Family. 

The long and short of the matter is that the position of the 
County Family is in truth a position of mere wealth. The fact 
may be a little disguised, but a County Family is simply a rich 
family. A pedigree, if a pedigree can be either found or invented, 
is no doubt convenient; it helps to do something in the way of 
gilding and decoration; but the pedigree may be dispensed with, 
the wealth cannot. ‘The man who has made a fortune and bought 
an estate may perhaps feel uncomfortable for a moment in the new 
society into which he has made his way, but riches, if helped by a 
little tact, will soon smooth everything for him. And if he has 
any sense, he will stop and think that the great grand{fathers of 
those before whom he feels uncomfortable themselves felt equally 
uncomfortable before the acknowledged County Families of their 
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day. If his taste leads him another way, he may practise a little , 


genealogical invention ; he may find out that his own grandfather 


was a younger son of some County Family in some distant shire, | 


and he may comfort himself with the old heraldic adage that 
“apprentisage extinguisheth not gentry.” This last seems to be 
the normal origin of the County Family. The real founder, the 
man who bought the estate, was Mayor or Alderman, perhaps of 
London, perhaps of some smaller place where men do make wealth, 
But somehow the pedizree-book always adds that he or his father 
came from some place very far off, and brought good blood with 
him, though the particulars are not mentioned. This is on the same 
principle on which a Scottish nobleman, the beginnings of whose 
family may likely enough be really traced to the fourteenth or even 
the thirteenth century, always has some one earlier forefather who 
did something at the Court of King Achaius. The desperate attempts 
to patch up a pedigree are sometimes amusing beyond measure. A 
whole district goes into ecstasies at the coming of age of a lad of 
large property. Soa rich man must have had forefathers. But 
his wealth has been made on the spot; he and his tather and 
grandfather have never stirred ; everybody knows all about them, 
and no romance can safely be attempted. The deepest genealogical 
inquiries can find out nothing more than that, about the time of 
the accession of George the Third, the patriarch of the house was 
Mayor, not of London or York or Bristol, but of a very small 
borough indeed. The County Family in search of illustrious 
forefathers cannot well be brought lower. But much may be 
done by putting a bold face upon any matter. The family 
antiquary shuts up the family archives for a season, and devotes 
himself to the general study of municipal antiquities. The result 
of his researches is given to the admiring neighbourhood. ‘To be 
sure the Rudolf or Napoleon of the great house was only Mayor 
of a small borough rather more than a hundred years back. But 
then Mayors of small boroughs rather more than a hundred years 
back were persons of much greater consideration than they are 
now. 

Now nothing is more certain than that, whether a man’s great- 
grandfather made his money in a small town in 1760 or whether 


he himself made his money in a large town in 1860, none but | 
the lowest minds will in either case despise him for being an | 


upstart. The man whose family became rich two or three gene- 
rations back is not in himself either better or worse than the man 
whose family became rich nineteen or twenty generations back. 
The man who has made himself rich, if he has done it by honest 
means, by real energy and industry, not by fraud or accident, can 
hardly be utterly contemptible. The only case in whicl: either 
of them is to be despised is where either of them attempts to 
dress himself out in borrowed plumes. The worst is that the 
plumes of County Families of all sorts so commonly are borrowed 
plumes. In many cases a family looks exceedingly well; it bears 
a certain name, it holds a certain estate, and that name and that 
estate have gone together for some centuries. Here we seem at 
last to have found th 

the genuine and undoubted County Family. But when we look 
a little further we find that it is all a delusion. Snooks of Snooks- 
burgh has indeed gone on for ages, but then the Snooks that now 
is is connected by name only with the Snooks to whom the manor 
was granted by the Conqueror. Let no one sneer at a Snooks 
dating from such early times. Write him in full as Humfridus de 
Sevenokes and we do not see but he lcoks as well as Willelmus 
de Porco Mortuo, as Rogerus Deus-salvet-dominas, or even as 
Ricardus filius Scrob. Well, our present Snooks pretends to be, 
but is not, a true alter ego of Humiridus de Seveuokes. At the 
outside he comes from him only by roundabout female descent ; 
perhaps he is not descended from him at all; he has taken the 
name to please his own fancy or to obey the provisions of some- 
body’s will. In fact our Snookis is in truth no Snooks at all, but 
only a Tomkins. Let us not be suspected of attempting to settle 
the precedence of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Tomkins may 
be as ancient and honourable as Snooks, and Snooks may be as 


e real article; we seem to have lighted on | 
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ancient and honourable as Tomkins; still, as a matter of fact, 
Snooks is not Tomkins and ‘Tomkins is not Snooks, and when we 
find that our Snooks is really a Tomkins in Snooks’ clothing, our 
sense of historic truth suffers a shock. Sometimes indeed a real 
historical pedigree is sacrificed to an imaginary one. A large 

art of this island bows in homage at the name of Sir Watkin 

Vynn. In writing the name we do not feel that we are saying 
anything personal. Sir Watkin is an abstraction, not a man; as 
the eponymous hero of a pudding, he is to us as that elder Sir 
Roger who gave his name to a dance. Of those who bow down 
at the name of Sir Watkin Wynn many perhaps honestly think 
that he really is Sir Watkin Wynn. History and even genealogy 
will tell them otherwise. The Baronetage gives 168%, a rather 
awkward year, as the date of the creation of the title. A very 
slight inquiry will show that Sir Watkin of the pudding is 
really not Wynn, but Williams, a lineal representative of that Sir 
William Williams whose name is written in Macaulay. 

Aiter all this, there undoubtedly are real County Families, 
families whose real forefathers have for centuries held the estates 
which they now hold. These are the reality, of which the others 
are the pretence. And it is a reality to which a certain amount of 
sentiment undoubtedly attaches. ‘le position is an honourable 
and a useful one, and if it has been from generation to genera- 
tion honourably and usefully employed, the feeling of hereditar 
attachment is neither unjust nor unreasonable. Stil it is after a 
a position of mere mediocrity, not to say obscurity. One cannot 
forget the saying of Charles the Second, “Strange that in aM 
that time there has been neither a wise man nor a fool in the 
family.” It is a position which offers a man certain advantages of 
which he may make good use; but it does not really make him 
either better or worse than other people. The Aristotelian de- 
finition of aristocracy, as distinguished from mere oligarchy, 
is not simply not simply wAodrog, but apyaiog 
Kal avery. And the sight of the union of dpyaiog wAvgrog 
cai aoerh is certainly very attractive. It is a sight which has com- 
manded hereditary reverence even in very democratic communities. 
Here, if anywhere, we have the genuine County Family, the true 
diamond of which the others are only imitations in paste. But, 
after all, the attractiveness of the real County Family is mainly 
sentimental and archaic, something which is dying out before 
new facts and new ideas. And if we trace up such families to 
the beginning, the way in which they first gained their estates was 
often less honourable than that of the last cotton-spinner who has 
bought a mansion and a park. The County Family, as a reality, is 
becoming a thing of the past; what sets itself up in its place is a 
contemptible sham, The County Family, we repeat, is now simply 
arich family and nothing more. So long as it does not turn its 
back upon itself, it may not only be rich, but respectable and 
honourable. But when it invents names and arms and pedigrees, 
it is not honourable but contemptible. And it may sink even 
lower. Of all contemptible beings we can conceive none more 
contemptible than the upstart rich man who looks down on the 
means by which his wealth was made, and forsakes the principles 
which he held while he was making it. Of all types of political 
party the worst is that of the man who was Liberal while he was 
getting rich, but who, when he has become rich, turns Conservative 
because it is more gentlemanly and respectable. 


THE SMITHFIELD POISONINGS. 


N Monday morning a sergeant of police received a letter 
stating that his attendance would be required at No.15 Hosier 
Lane, Smitifield. The sergeant went to the house thus indicated, 
knocked, but could obtain no answer. Tle then went to the next 
house, aud by the help of the occupier obtained access to the 
house to which his attention had been directed. In a room on the 
first fioor of this house he found a bottle labelled * hydrocyanicacid,” 
and a family Bible. There were appearances of a recent fire in the 
erate. In the back room on the second tloor he found a dead man 
lying on his back in bed. He was undressed, and his arms were at 
his sides beneath the bed-clothes, On a chair close to the bed was 
a bottle exactly similar in appearance and size to the bottle found 
below, and having a similar label; and there was also a small glass. 
Both bottles were empty. In the front room on the second floor 
the sergeant found seven dead bodies. In a cot was the body of a 
boy. Ina bed were the bodies of a woman and two children. 
The bed-clothes were up to the woman's neck, and her hands 
were underneath. At the foot of the bed was the body of 
another child with its feet toward the others. Two more 
children were in a small bed. In all the cases there did not 
appear to have been the least struggle, and the bodies lay as 
it asleep. ‘There was a tablespoon on the cover of the bed 
in which the deceased woman was found. It appeared as if 
it had been placed there carefully, and not accidentally. A 
surgeon was fetched by the police, and he examined the bodies 
shortly before nine o'clock in the morning. The children had 
been dead several hours. The woman had uot been dead so long 
by a few hours. All the deaths had been caused by prussiec acid, 
and the bottles found in the rooms had contained this acid. The 
woman had taken astrovg dose. It appeared impossible that, after 
taking such a dose, she could have lain down, put the bed-clothes 
to her neck, and put the spoou outside. The man who was iying 
in the next room had been dead about as long as the woman. His 
eyes and mouth were open. The surgeon inferred from this cir- 
cumstance that the dose was taken by him while he was awake, and 
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that the others had it administered to them in their sleep. The 
glass was apparently put back on the chair after the dose had been 
taken by the man. A woman who lived opposite awolie about four 
o'clock that morning, and looked out of the window. She observed 
a flickering light in the opposite room. It was not gas, but more 
like a fire or a candle. She did not see any person in the room 
nor any shadow on the window-blinds, The bodies were identi- 
fied as those of Walter James Duggan and Emma Dugzan, and 
their six children. The man Duggan had become, or faucied him- 
self, unable, through impaired health, to maintain his family, and 
so he had poisoned them to preserve them from starvation. 

The Coroner's jury have found a verdict that Duggan and 
his wife murdered their children, and afterwards destroyed them- 
selves. But the appearances described by the witnesses rather point 
to the conclusion that Duggan murdered his wife as well as his 
children. The position of the spoon near the wife, “‘ which looked 
as if it had been placed there intentionally,” indicated that it had 
been so placed by some other hand than hers, But it was possible 
that the spoon might have fallen from the woman’s hand. We 
understand, however, that the eyes of all the bodies except the 
man’s were closed, and the inference from this circumstance would 
be that the poison was administered to all, except the man, sleeping. 
If force had been used in administering the poison to the woman, 
some trace of it would have remained, but there was none. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that both the man and the woman were alive 
for some three hours after the children. 

Appearances, if accurately observed, cannot deceive ; but another 
more doubtful source of information was furnished by a letter 
written by the man Duggan to his brother, and received by him 
at Bristol about noon on Monday. We shall speak presenily of 
the account given by Duggan in the letter of his employer's 
conduct to him, which was certainly untrue, and which therefore 
afforded a presumption against the truth of the account which he 
gave of the night’s proceedings. But he merely says that “we 
prefer” death by poison to starvation or the workhouse. The 
mother of Duggan thought that the wife would be very likely to 
be aflected by tue same feelings as the husband in all things. But 
it is a long step from this opinion to the conclusion that she con- 
sented to her own or her children’s death. The man may be 
described as one of the most objectionable products of civilization. 
He had no vulgar vices. He was a sober man and was deeply 
attached to his wife, but he was a coward, a liar, and a murderer. 
The deliberation of his proceedings is remarkable. The letter to 
his brother shows that, like some other murderers, he had a con- 
siderable talent for composition, and he exercised it on his last 
night of life in endeavouring to throw the blame of the crime he 
was then meditating, or had partially committed, on his employer, 
whom he most unjustifiably describes as “a haid, selfish, narrow- 
minded man.” Ile represents his employer as having given him 
notice to leave his service and threatened to turn him out of the 
house he occupied. But the employer, Mr. Adams, of the firm of 
Chawnerand Co,, appeared as a witness, and stated that Duggan had 
given him notice to leave on account of ill-health. It appears from 
the medical evidence that Duggan’s lungs were diseased, and the 
effect of this disease would be to render him less able to work, 
and to depress his spirits. But it need not have made him a liar, 
slanderer, and murderer. Besides receiving wages, he occupied 
the house in Hosier Lane, which was the property of his employer, 
rent-free, and on giving up his situation he would also terminate 
his tency. ‘This was the foundation for the charge which he 
made against his employer of threatening to turn him into the 
lane. ‘I'he position of a husband and father who has an incurable 
complaint, aud whose livelihood depends upon his labour, is sufli- 
ciently depressing even to a cheerful and well-balanced mind, 
The occurrence of such cases almost reconciles us to charitable 
institutions which exist principally for the benefit of their 
secretaries. Jbut it is difficult to be reconciled to the existence of 
a Duggan; and if his children resembled him in having con- 
sumptive bodies and weak and selfish minds, it is true, although 
harsh to say, that the world has suffered no loss by the extinction 
of the entire progeny. Civilization brings into operation causes 
which resemble in their effects the destruction of feeble grouse by 
vermin. A Dugan in a barbarous age of the world would 
hardly get a chance to live at all, and thus the human race would 
be preserved from danger of deterioration. In a retined age the 
external influences tending to the extirpation of Duggans 
diminish, but certain compensatory influences, which may be 
called interual, come into play and produce the same result, 
and thereby prevent the population of great towns from  be- 
coming mentally and physically effete. As nobody thinks of 
removing Duggan he is good enough to remove himself, and it 
appears to be an unalterable condition of civilization that, if people 
want to poison themselves or others, they shall be allowed un- 
limited facilities. The two bottles found in Duggan’s house had 
contained hydrocyanic or prussic acid, of which thirty drops 
would cause death. A wholesale chymist at first supposed him- 
self to have sold these bottles, but that was before he had seen 
the body of Duggan. He had sold two bottles on the 24th ult., 
three days before the murder, to a person whom he knew as 
Fearon. This person signed his name in the book which the 
chymist kept for the purpose, but he gave no address, and the 
chymist did not know where to find him. We shall be curious 
to hear whether he ever comes to the chymist’s shop again. 
A murderer who does not wish to be found out will hesi- 
tate about using prussic acid, but it is highly convenient for 
murder which is to be followed by suicide. Everythine has its 


place in the great economy of the world, and we suppose that 
wholesale chymists exist for the purpose of what naturalists call 
redressing the balance of creation. It might be feared that 
Duggans would increase too rapidly when stronger men had 
ceased to knock them on the head, just as fish are increasing in 
the Nile now that steamboats have driven away the crocodiles, 
But it is ordained that Duggans should have the inclination and 
opportunity to poison themselves, 

Lie jury found by their verdict that both Duggan and his wife 
committed murder, and that both were of unsound mind. The 
evidence of the wife’s guilt seems to have been the husband’s 
letter, and the evidence of her insanity seems to have been her 
supposed guilt. But we have no wish to criticize the use of 
What seems to have become a common form, The question of 
Dugzan’s sanity may be left to the discussion of the psychological 
journals, in case they deem it worth their attention. The letter 
to his brother, and the letter to the police-sergeant informing him 
that his attendance would be required at the house where the 
murders were about to be, or perhaps had been, perpetrated, are 
certainly extraordinary compositions. After describing the harsh- 
ness which he wrongly imputed to his employer, he goes on to 
infer that there is no alternative but to perish speedily or slowly, 
and he prefers to meet death rather than wait for it. “ Prussic 
acid was the thing used.” It almost seems as if he had written 
and gone out to post these letters in the interval between the 
deaths cf his children and of himself and wife. In the glimmer- 
ing of the summer dawn, when the earliest voice of half- 
awakened birds is heard, the last act of that horrible tragedy was 
completed, and the sun, as he climbed the heavens, looked down 
into a still and silent house. 


SKETCHING A YANKEE LION. 


ACH fresh mail frcm the United States brings us more 

serious news than the last, As the eye runs over the files 
of advices from all parts of the Great Republic, it sees in 
every column inatter for the gravest reflection. If the course 
of events in the Old World has not, during the last twenty 
years, been sulliciently striking to rouse us from our insular 
security and strip us of our national self-satisfaction, we can at 
least scarcely refuse our attention to the warnings which are 
coming to us from Greater Britain. If no deep desire for selt- 
improvement has been calle] forth in us by such evidence as that 
of the industrial development in Germany, of the artistic and in- 
tellectual progress of France, and of the military advances of 
Kussia, or by the transfer of several of those insoluble political 
difficulties and compiications for which we have been accustomed 
to pity, to patronize, or to snub most of the Continental nations, 
from their shores to our own, it is perhaps well that we should 
now be offered that last chance of late learners—a course of in- 
struction from our grandchildren. Just as there are some mothers 
whose pride and presumption can only be abated by the loftier 
pride and more supreme presumption of their daughters, and as 
there are some fathers for whom Providence appears to have pro- 
vided no wholesome discipline until they receive it from their 
sons, so it may be that our British habit of ignoring our 
defects can only be cured by the painful but wholesome process 
of compulsory contemplation of the perfections of our offspring 
across the Atlantic. In some particulars it seems probable that 
the valuable lessons which, ever since Sherman’s march, we 
have been continuously receiving from North America have 
not entirely been without their effect. Acute observers think 
they have remarked that some of our leading statesmen have 
recently taken a leaf or two from American note-books. Some 
people say that since Lord Palmerston’s death there have been 
scenes at St. Stephen’s which were not altogether unworthy 
of the Washington Louse of Representatives, and every one must 
have remarked how some of our journals have recently striven to 
assimilate themselves to an American type. There are changes, 
no doubt, in these and some other respects ; but afterall, when wo 
have made the most of them, they are but very inadequate ap- 
proximations to the Yankee models. If we run over the whole roll of 
living K:nglish politicians, it is not likely that we shall be able to 
produce one who would not cut a pitiful figure if matched against 
any leading statesman at Washington, from the veteran Senator 
Sumner to the last young Conscript Father, Governor Sprague. 
And even if we had among,us such men as Sprague, what would 
the world know of them? Where should we tind a chronologist 
capable of recording the looks and deeds of our worthies in the 
style of a Washington Correspondent of a new York periodical ? 
The sort of fame which the New York Herald lately conferred 
upon Senator Sprague, when its Special Correspondent at Wash- 
ington visited him “at his splendid residence on the comer of 
Sixth and E Streets,” and described his rooms, his furniture, his 
secretary, his personal appearance, his clothes, and his conversa- 
tion, is at present beyond the reach even of the most popular of 
English politicians. In this respect Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
must feel that, however popular they may be, and however well 
they may now or hereafter deserve of their country, their fame 
among posterity, when compared with the fame of Sprague, is 
likely to be that of the brave who lived before Agamemnon. 

It is true that one or two of our respectable daily and weekly 
journals have recently adopted the practice of sending smart 
sketchers into the House of Commons, who, in describing the 
speeches of prominent or peculiar members, have not altogether 
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abstained from sg sg but at present it must be confessed 
that we are as far below Yankeedom in the art of portraying as in 
that of producing politicians. At Washington it is as mucha 
matter of course that a Senator or Representative, who has at- 
tracted attention to himself by a speech, should undergo the neces- 
sity of sitting for his portrait to the Special Correspondent of some 
newspiper, as that the features of a criminal, when first committed, 
should be photographed by the prison authorities ; and long prac- 
tice, working with the special American genius for aaviendion, 
has made the Correspondents of some journals, such as the New 
York Herald, quite pertect in this art. The sketch, for example, 
of Governor Sprague, a Senator from the State of Rhode Island, 
and son-in-law of Ciief Justice Chase, to which, under the title 
of “Little Rhody at Home,” the New York Ierald recently 
treated its subscribers, was 2 masterpiece. This great man has 
lately been attacking in the Senate the administration of the 
United States ‘Treasury, and has been otherwise rendering himself 
notorious and influential by means which are well known to those 
who study American politics, and would not be particularly in- 
teresting to those who do not. But every lover of high art will 
be interested in the skill with which “ the lion of the hour and the 
coming man of the nineteenth century,” as the artist styles him, 
is depicted for the delectation of all the readers of the Zerald. 

The Correspondent required, of course, no introduction to gain 
admission into the Senator's house. Even if the excellent 
American usage did not constitute Special Correspondents a 
privileged class, to be admitted and entertained by public men, 
as angels by the patriarchs, whenever they might deign to visit 
them, that statesman must be very indifferent to fame who 
should decline to have his portrait taken gratis by such a con- 
sumuiate artist as the writer for the New York Leraid. But the 
soul of Sprague was not so dead to glory. The artist had no 
trouble in gaining admission; and plunged at once into his task, 
after the fashion of a great master, gue nel molitur inepte. 
While bestowing, of course, his chief attention on the central 
figure of the great Senator himself, he does not, like some careless 
Acadrmicians, neglect the accessories of his composition. He 
tells how the house “on the corner of Sixth aud Li Streets” is 
jointly occupied by Sprague and his father-in-law ; and how it 
Tes “a wide hall-way, and all sorts of apartments up and down 
stairs, adapted to the needs of a refined and luxurious family.” 
Te describes the furniture, which is “ of the richest kind, and dis- 
tributed about the rooms in that style of careless elegance which 
so much pleases the artistic eye.” Ie sketches slightly the 
appearance of the people whom he mects coming down the stairs, 
and of the Secretary, one General Halsted, “a gentleman with an 
iron-grey moustache as large as a cataract,” who sits at a side 
table in the Senator's study “ driving away with a pen.” And as 
he enters this interesting sanctum, and approaches nearer to the 
central figure of his picture, he becomes more careful and minute 
in his delineations. “This study,” he most clegantly remarks, 
“ appeared in itself a study; with all kinds of curious taps lying 
around, loose books on top of Bohemian vases, wonderiully carved 
paper-knives, odd-looking ink-bottles, pen-wipers, and a host of 
other articles of stationery on the mantelpiece, ou the marble wash- 
stand, on the writing-table, and on the floor, Books and pamphlets 
everywhere; and the New York Ilerald spread out to throw a 
flood of light over all.” Having thus arranged and grouped his 
accessories, and most ingeniously introduced and distribuied his 
light, he begins without further delay to handle his evntial figure. 
And here, as descriptions of works of art are generally more or less 
unsatisfactory —those who have seen the originals usually con-ider- 
ing them inadequate or unfair, aud those who have not, often find- 
ing them unintelligible—the reader will perlaps in this instance be 
glad to have a portion of the original placed befure him :— 

We took a long look at the Senator’s face, to see if we could find therein 
re trace of the malady called craziness, which his enemies conveniently at- 
tribute to him. ‘There was none in the eye at least, and the other features 
are not generally known to offer any sure indication of the complaint in 
question, Sprague looks old on near acquaintance. Ie has a smail head, 
small features, large, lu-trous eyes, slightly dashed with dinness, that neces- 
sitates the wearing of glasses. Lis face is of the progressive American type 
of the present generation, just such as you see hurrying along Broadway in 
the morning tide of travel to Wall Street and the down town regions of 
wealth and commerce. Sprague might have been a fast young man at some 
period of his life, or he might have been a very hard-working student of 
business; for on the outer edges of his face there are furrows that one 
of his age should not have. He wears his hair somewhat long, and 
with extreme carelessness, as though the comb that nature provides in the 
fingers had been the only one he ever made use of. It certainly pre- 
sents a very dishevelled uppearance; but it shows at least he is above 
the small vanity of lavishing, on the outside of his head, the time 
that is better Lestowed in cultivating the inside. In speaking on the 
great subject of reconstructing the present vicious system of finance and 
taxation, he appears like one who had in his mind’s eye something of such 
colossal proportions that the bald vocabulary of the English language, and 
the finite powers of expression vouchsafed to man, were wholly inadequate 
to represent its immensity. ‘Therefore it is that he hesitates as he speaks, 
and his eye moves troublously as though he were uwardly swearing at the 
inefticiency of words to translate at once the thoughts that heave tumultu- 
ously in his soul. He has one of the elements of greatness—tenacity, ‘Those 
who suppose he intends to subside, quit the busy stage, and retire for ever 
from the living drama, after startling his audience with one or two spoken 

ieces, are wofully mistaken, He has but fairly commenced ; and as Samson, 

y a vigorous and persistent application of an assinine (sic) jawbone te the 
heads of the Philistines, made everlasting smash of that unhappy com- 
munity, so shall Sprague, going forth on the war-patu, with the club of 
truth in one hand and the State of Rhode Island in the other, spread terror 
among the tribes of money shysters and Shylocks. 


It would be a work of supererogation to direct the reader's at- 


tention to the merits of this picture. The dullest amateur, can | 


hardly fail to be smitten by its prominent beauties. The stare 
with which the interview is commenced, and which is confessedly 
directed to the object of ascertaining whether his host is or is not 
a lunatic; the masterly strokes wherewith the outlines of the 
head and face are blocked in and assigned to their distinctive 
type; the ingenuity wherewith the furrows are made to tell an 
alternative tale of vice or labour; the clever apology for the Senator's 
shock-headedness; the still more able defence of his hesitation in 
speaking ; and the inimitable combination of the character of the 
ancient Israelite with that of the modern Red Indian, in which 
Sprague is represented—all these are touches which belong to the 
region of the lhighest art, and tell their own tale But the Special 
Correspondent is not yet at the end of his resources. Tle not onl 
depicts the great Senator so as to bring before usa lifelike portrait 
of him “sitting before his study fire in bis well-worn dressing- 
gown”; he also makes him speak, by opening a conversation with 
him, and recording what passes in the course of it. The value of 
this contrivance, which brings the personality of the hero home to 
even the dullest imagination, may be suilicicntly gathered from a 
brief extract :— 

“Weil, Senator,” said we, “the working men of Washington call upon you 
to-night. What will you have to say to thm?” 

“ There it is,” he replied, pointing to seven or eight pages of manuscript 
which General Halsted was diligently engaged in copying. 

“ Does that complete the scries of your speeches, Governor ?” we asked, 
urging bis titles alternately for the sake uf variety. 

“Yes, Sir! that’s the first series complete. Ihave got the Senate now, 
sure. I have got ’em; yes, Sir! I have got ’em right so!” saying whith 
the Senator lauzhed grimly, held up his hand, and gave an illustration, by 
doubling up his fingers, of the firm hold he had on the entire body of the 
United States Senate. 

The Correspondent is, it will be remarked, just as perfect a 
master of the art of making his lion talk, and of playing second 
fiddle to him in a conversation, as he is clever at waking up a pen- 
and-ink sketch of bis personal appearance. That last touch— 
which enables us not only to hear the great man speaking, but 
even to see the very expression of his face as he spc aks, and the 
forcible gestures wherewith he enriches his emphatic phraseo!ogy— 
is really almost startling, and certainly quite inimitable in England. 
If there were among us—which there is not—a “coming man of 
the nineteenth century,” which of our influential journals has upon 
its staff an artist capable of sketching him with the skill of this 
Washington Correspondent of the New York Ilcerald? Yet the 
importance to the public interests of having such artists among us 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Publishing these sketches of men 
like Sprague must have a tendency to propagate men like Sprague, 
and it would not be easy to say how far our present lack of great 
political lions may or may not be caused by our ignorance of this 
mode of exhibiting them tothe public. Is it quite impossible to 
naturalize this school of art among us in England? We have 
succeeded pretty well in naturalizing Nipger Minstrelsy and 
Blondinism ; then why not Yankee Lion-sketching ? If Mr. Lowe, 
in his present auti-artistic mood, refuses to let Government take 
the matter up, might not a Lion-sketching Company (Limited), 
with Mr. Charles Dickens or Mr. Sala as Manager, be started with 
good prospects of commercial success? Or if, even in the hands 
of these brilliant sketchers, native talent were found unequal to the 
task, is it not just possible that we might induce the ZZerald’s 
great artist himseif to come and live among us ? 


REVIEWS. 


GENTZ.* 

LTIIOUGII the existence in Germany of so many separate 
centres of intellectual life has been favourable to civilization 

and culture, there are occasions when waste of literary eflort is 
hereby entailed. ‘This moral was clearly pointed last year, when 
an editor in Vienna was garbling some letters which an editor 
in Heidelberg was publishing entire. ‘The correspoudence in 
question was from the pen of the great Gentz, and the story of 
the mutilated text deserves to be pondered by all votaries of the 
Higher Criticism. Gentz, who had done more than even Korner 
or Kichte to excite the princes and people of Germany against 
Napoleon, subsided in alter years to be a mere Hapsburg hack. As 
such he was in close intimacy with Metternich, as well as with 
Pilat, the editor of the Vienna Beobachier, the Morning Lerald or 
Aveus Zeitung of those parts. Pilat died in 1865, leaving a mass of 
letters from Gentz, which Dr. Mendelssoba acquired. While Dr. 
Mendelssohn was at press, Baron von Prokesch Osten, the Austrian 
Internuncio at Constantincple, published the first volume of his 
Remains of Gentz, which contained, besides other documents, forty 
letters from Gentz to Pilat. For a diploinatist, the Baron is a wise 
and learned man; nevertheless he had been deceived by some desigu- 
ing persons, so as to be made to play a most scurvy editorial part. 
Compared with the Heidelberg originals, the Baron's letters were 
found to be a cooked series. Some were incorrect copies; in 
some, where Gentz had called a spade rigorously a spade, the cook 
had called it something else; some bad been concocted for the 
occasion by joining the head of one Jetter to the tail of another. 


* Briefe von Friedrich von Gentz an Pilat. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl 
Mendelssuhn-Bartholdy. Leipzig. 

Aus dem Nuchlusse Friedrich von Geatz. Wicn. 

Friedrich von Gentz. Ein Beitrag &e., von Dr. Karl Mendelssoha-- 
Bartivldy, Docent der Geschichte un der Universitit Lcidelberg. Leipzig. 
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The astute diplomatic editor was, however, we repeat, the dupe 
of others, or for Dr. Mendelssohn also some earlicr editorial 
delinquent had prepared troubles. It seems that at some pre- 
vious time there had been a question of preparing these letters 
for publication. But Gentz had handled his topics with a healthy 
objectivity which alarmed the intending editor. Asa prelimiuary, 
then, all objectionable passages had been scored first with a red 

encil, and also with ink, so that the text was utterly obscured. 

ver the blotted places the Vienna Dr. Bowdler had written his 
own inimitable emendations, by the help of which he proposed 
to prepare a family Gentz. Of these palimpsests the Heidelberg 
series ar toca gives but two specimens, which are gems 
in their way. Gentz wrote (how we know what he wrote will 
be told directly), “the behaviour of the Prussian employés was 
thoroughly Prussian; that is, dry and disgusting.” The editor 
wrote, “the Prussian employés behaved politely!” Gentz said, 
“Cardinal Spina spoke like a nighteap’’; Dr. Bowdler wrote, 
“Cardinal Spina spoke with much timidity!” The restoration 
of the original words was effected by the contrivance of De., or 
rather of “ Herr Privy Councillor,” Bunsen, who dosed the sur- 
face of the second ink with diluted hydrochloric acid. When 
the ink showed a violet hue, the acid was washed off, and the 
writing was dosed with ammoniac; after this the superscripture 
was reduced to a mere blue shadow, through which the original 
letters stood revealed in a brown tint. It strikes us as probable that 
the person who objected to Cardinal Spina being called a“ Nacht- 
miitze” may have been no other than Prince Metternich. For, 
according to Baron Prokesch Osten, who is likely to be well 
informed, the Prince at one time talked of the publication of some 
of the Pilat correspondence. 

The English appetite for knowledge about Gentz would, 
we imagine, be quite satisfied by a perusal of the biogra- 
phical sketch issued by Dr. Mendelssohn as an introduction to 
the letters. The biography, however, is a peg on which the 
learned Docent hangs the internal history of the Fatherland 
from 1789 to 1832, and we do not know where the events 
of that period are more ably told, and within so small a space. 
He is especially full on the abortive North German Confederation 
of 1806, suggested by Napoleon as a sop for Prussia, and on the 
events which preceded the campaign of Jena, where, for a “ nicht- 
Preusse,” he is tolerably impartial. Dy. Mendelssohn seems to 
hate both Austria and Prussia; he remembers how Tilly stole 
the Heidelberg library, and knows how some one else has an 
eye on Heidelberg itself. Tis view is much the same as that of 

apoleon before Jena—‘‘ Les Prussiens sont encore plus stupides 
que les Autrichiens.” But while he hates the Austrians 
because of Metternich, because the old Swabian Adam delights 
overmuch in beer and ballets, and for other defects of a reme- 
diable sort, he hates the Prussians because they are Prussians — 
which is a much more serious affair. Not to accident alone do 
we owe the learned Docent’s reproduction of the delicious 
sentence above given on the Prussian oflicials—‘ Die preuss- 
ischen Beamten benahmen sich echt preussisch, das heisst trocken 
und schnéde.” This synonym has surely received a hearty 
response from many German readers of Dr. Mendelssohn’s book. 
Dr. Mendelssohn is liberal, objective, and pungent, but he often 
writes, as to style, as if Goethe and Lessing and Gentz had not 
written before him. He is fond of those mechanical devices, so 
dear to the German mind, whereby attention is drawn to particular 
sentences or expressions, ‘That we should be incited by such 
stimulants to purchase Thorley’s Food for Cattle or Horniman’s 
Pure Tea, is natural enough, but we do not see why the most un- 
important facts and the most ancient maxims in a German book 
should invariably be set up in great primer. That big letters do 
not always make big ideas is evident from this passage :—* Social 
life is a compromise ” (from this word he proceeds in spaced type) 
‘“‘ between liberty and law, and when diflerent individualisms freely 
develop themselves in social intercourse the individual cannot 
escape the destiny which makes him sufler from the legitimate 
development of others.” This is the way in which people cognize 
the noumena of society in the University of Heidelberg, In 
England we should stupidly say that, if you mix in the world, 
you must give and take: but who does not see the superior 
“ sweetness and light’ of the German periphrasis ? 

Gentz was born, in 1764, at Breslau, where his father was 
employed in the Mint. in 1778 he went to Kénigsberg, where 
Kant was lecturing. When one German gets another German to 
K@6nigsberg in Kant’s time we know what is coming. We know 
we shall have to go back to the twin egg of metaphysics, and 
then to wade through a conjectural analysis of the working of 
Kant’s philosophy on the person concerned. But we are bound 
to say that Dr. Mendelssolin lets us off cheap. Kant and Gentz 
lie, in fact, as far apart as Reason and Understanding, so that 
Dr. Mendelssohn does not tell us much more than that from 
Kant Gentz got certain formal advantages, such as the sharp- 
ness and systematic order of his logic. Whether these qualities 
exist in Kant we do not inquire here, but proceed to mention 
that Gentz already overilowed with that feminine sensibility, that 
Schwarmerei, that inordinate vanity, which he displayed to the 
last. He was Werther, Oxsian, Chateaubriand, and Lamartine, 
allin one, If he did not trouble himself with the Categories or 
the Pure Reason, the Categorical Imperative was not so easily 
put down. At Kéuigsbergz he felt deep esteem for the beautiful 
wife of Mr. Privy Councillor Graun, when there ensued what 
Heidelberg people appear to call “ soul-tunings, confidences, 
and suceour”’; likewise “screwing up the culture of the indivi- 


L'amour qui nous attache aux beautés ¢ternelles 

N’étouffe pas en nous l’amour des temporelles. 
So Gentz found room for a side flirtation with Miss Celestine 
Schwinck, a cousin of Mrs, Graun, after whom the catalogue of 
his conquests rapidly augmented, closing in his old age, when he 
had taken to green spectacles, with the illustrious Fanny Elssler. 
Of chains of another sort we do not speak; suflicient to say that 
Lycoris and Arbuscula likewise received, at all times, a certain 
share of his attention. 

In 1786, at the age of twenty-two, Gentz received a small official 

appointment in Berlin, The morals of great cities are subject to 
violent fluctuations,and the Prussian capital was now a sink of social 
corruption. The Orontes had poured its muddy waters into the 
Tiber. The pure and honest citizens of the Great Elector, Kin 
Frederic William, had been succeeded by the debauched an 
knavish generation which surrounded the dotage of the Great 
Frederic. Gentz, now married, gave up the intervals of business 
or study, like most husbands of the period, to gambling, women, 
and wine. His last biographer, who can see as far into a mill- 
stone as Camille Desmoulins himself, considers that the French 
evolution was the torpedo whose shocks turned the Prussian 
Sardanapalus into Socrates, Gentz at any rate chimed in with 
the jubilees raised by Schiller, Klopstock, Fichte, and Johannes 
Miller over the taking of the Bastille, and the decree of the 
4th of August. But his Schwarmerei for the golden age that 
had dawned on the earth from the horizon of Paris was soon 
spent. Ile translated and annotated Burke’s JZteflections on the 
French Revolution, also the works of Mounier and Mallet du Pan, 
repudiating Kant’s heretical deductions from the principles of 
liberty and equality as dangerously allied to the barbarous 
practice of Robespierre and St.-Just. Ile now drifted into reac- 
tionary convictions, and though his Memorandum addressed to 
King Frederic William III. on his accession in 1797, advocated the 
liberty of the press, all his intellectual energies were devoted to 
combat with his ancient friend and new enemy, political progress. 
Ilis “ Historical Journal,” founded in 1799, preached war to the 
knife against ’rench principles, and recommended England as the 
proper object of German aduiration. By England, however, 
Gentz meant, not the English people and their institutions, but the 
English Government, which paid the Prussian publicist for his 
pulls at a very handsome rate. Such conduct cannot be held up 
for imitation. Nevertheless, as was said by Count Nesselrode, 
Gentz, although in a certain sense venal, did not accept money 
from the party opposed to his own. 

The 600/. which he received from Lord Carysfort in 1800 must 
have been a godsend to a man who had lapsed into his old riotous 
life with actresses, dancers, and dicers. ‘lo those who know the 
social constitution of contemporary Germany nothing can be more 
surprising than the fact that the mere Federvieh, or “ quill- 
beast ” (according to the old King of Hanover’s pun), without 
sixteen quarterings or high military place, was able to worm his 
way into polite society. No German author, savant, or artist could 
thus write in 1868:—“ Ich begann 4 figurer sur la scéne du 
monde ; die hohe Gesellschaft wurd un des principaux objets de 
mes occupations, de mes études et de mes puissances.” Stil less 
could any modern German maid of honour, like Hoffriiulein 
Amalie Imhoff, descend to flirtation with a writer of books and 
pamphlets. In that period of “storm and pressure,” men and 
women were not as bad as they might seem if taken in the literal 
sense of their own frantic language. But whether the Weimar maid 
of honour indulged Gentz with mere subjective delirium, or how, 
it is clear that the actress Christel Eigensatz postulated a method 
of unconditioned syncretism, On this, as on many other like occa- 
sions, Gentz poured out, in his letters and journals, whole whirl- 
winds of such tempestuous sentimental and sensual nonsense as 
has rarely come from the pen of a man neither a mere voluptuary 
nor an ass. Soon he separated from his wife, lost his whole pro- 
perty at hazard, and began to reap the fruits of his contempt of 
those decent observances with which even Berlin society expected 
a rvake to veil his progress. When his more intimate friends, like 
Rahel (not yet the wife of Varnhagen), and Henrietta Herz, 
joined in the chorus of dristocratic reprobation, his position at 
Berlin seemed no longer tenable. Stadion, Austrian Minister at 
Berlin, recommended him to Cobentzel at Vienna, who offered 
him a salary of four thousand florins to enter the Emperor's 
service, whereupon Gentz resigned his office at Berlin, assigning 
as his motive the mean sphere of his official functions, and other 
reasons not altogether satisfactory or ingenuous. 

Gentz now received fresh subsidies from England, and opened 
fresh batteries against France, whose Emperor he held up to the 
execration of Europe as a monster who should be smaevall by any 
available human means, assassination itself hardly excepted. So 
long as Harmodius and Aristogeiton are praised for putting to 
death the mild Pisistratus, it is unreasonable to find fault with a 
German who, after the battles of Austerlitz and Jena, and in 
the face of Napoleon’s abominable treatment of the German people, 
looked to secret societies as an inevitable and “holy resource” 
against the one evil of the time. ‘To the Germans Napoleon, 
especially after the infamous murder of Palm, shot for selling a 
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mphlet by Gentz, was no better than a Zinghis Khan or a 
name of Ghuznee, and if a Staps or a Gentz had taken the 
Corsican’s life they would certainly not have been classed with 
Ravyaillac or Balthazar Gérard. In his detestation of Napoleon Gentz 
was sincere, and it will be his eternal glory that he was able to 
inspire his countrymen with his own “immortal hate.” The 
system which he recommended to Pitt and Cobentzel was the 
union of the two German Powers, and one of his letters to Pitt, 
dated September, 1805, shows deep political foresight. He re- 
proaches the Minister for beginning the war without a change in 
the Government of Austria,and without securing the aid of Prussia, 
and he prophesies that defeat will be the result. Gentz disap- 
— of the policy which broke down at Austerlitz in 1805; he 

isapproved the feeble and isolated attempt of Haugwitz in 1806, 
which collapsed at Jena; he disbelieved in the results anticipated 
from the fatal campaign of Aspern and Wagram. He wrote the 
Austrian war manifestoes of 1805 and 1809; but he knew that 
Germany’s hour and man were not yet come. If Wagram broke 
Stadion’s more earnest heart, Gentz continued to hope against 
hope, and to spread his own courage around him. In Gentz 
it is often hard to distinguish between the mere literary artist 
and the serious patriot. His enthusiasm may have been real or 
esthetic, but in a time of general dismay his addresses and letters 
breathe a spirit of defiance and courage which remind us of the 
unconquerable temper of Milton's Satan. His impassioned appeals 
to the German people left their mark everywhere except on 
their author, who by degrees began to feel the influence of the 
atmosphere of the Danubian Capua. The failure of his English 
pecuniary supplies helped to cool his ardour, and obliged him 
to moderate his anti-Napoleonic zeal. Metternich succeeded 
Cobentzel at the Buall-platz, and the Metternichs were born to 
cringe to France. Following the traditions of Kaunitz, Metternich 
adopted the order of things which issued in Napoleon’s marriage 
with the Archduchess Marie-Louise. There is no doubt that the 
res anyusta domi drove Gentz to accept the Prince’s protection, 
and thereby the necessity of silencing his hatred against the 
“ incarnate devil of the Revolution,’ now the son-in-law of the 
Emperor Francis. His purse was again filled, pleasure was once 
more his chief object; he turned his serious thoughts to the 
acquisition of fine furnitwe, which he placed in grand rooms full 
of perfumes and flunkeys, living in all respects like any “ hog of 
Epicurus’ stye.” 

The golden days of Aranjuez, as Schiller says, were now 
over. When the War of Liberation came, Gentz had no longer 
any interest in the struggles of Germany, and he even treated 
them with scorn. In 1813 he wrote to Rahel, who was always 
the depositary of his intimate thoughts, “I am too reserved, 
too diplomatic, too lazy, too blasé, too wicked, to speak; and for 
writing I have uo time, courage, or youth, 1 am grown horribly 
old (forty-nine), and bad.” He was Secretary to the Congresses of 
Vienna and Paris, but not even Leipsig or Waterloo gave him a 
ray of satisfaction. On the other hand he writes to Rahel, “ I 
am alternately in Baden and Vienna, I breakiast alternately on 
brioches and splendid butter, or other godlike cakes, I have got 
furniture which isa real joy to the heart, and am much less afraid 
of death.” There was, however, yet life in the old lion, as was 
shown when Prussia, backed by Russia, had determined to annex 
Saxony. England, France, and Austria engaged to uphold Saxony, 
and it was Gentz who decided Metternich to adopt the policy of 
Castlereagh and Talleyrand. He says in his diary, ‘Ce jour 

(October 12, 1814) est un des plus marquants dans histoire de 
ma vie publique: il sera peut-étre le plus beau de ma vie.” One 
wishes, for the honour of German humanity, that his diary did 
not also contain this terrible entry:—*“ Diné chez Talleyrand. 
Ii me remet un cadeau magnifique (24,000 florins, 2,500/.) de 
la part du roi de France.” Here we can only append what 


Napeleon, in one of his paroxyms of passion aguinst Gentz, | 


wrote in the Wouiteur :—* Misérable scribe, qui se vend pour de 
Vargent!” 

Atter the general peace Gentz revived, settling down into an 
energetic champion of Metternich’s reactionary system. Le was 
Secretary to the Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), Troppau 
and Laibach (1820), Verona (1822), and his letters to Pilat 
during this period biim over with genuine Hapsburg teeling. ‘Thus 
he writes from ‘Troppau :— England, the real source of all real 
rebellion and all real corruption, must drain the cup of sorrow 
and shame to the dregs. England has murdered the Church, and 
afier that the State.” Of Canning he said to the Sardinian Minister 
at Vienna, that he always thought him a blockhead at business, in 


spite of his brilliant qualities as a speaker or in a salon. On | 


Canning’s death he expressed his joy without reserve; it was an 
inexpressible blessing that we had got rid of that fatal fellow! 


‘To Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards King of the Bel- | 


gians, he was more complimentary still. “Prince Leopold is not 
only a blackguard, but the head blackguard (Haupt-Canaiile), 
and will be held as such by all of his sort in London.” While 


thus foaming at the mouth, Gentz was giving serious help to | 


Metternich’s jight against the German Liberal movement. After 


the celebration of the Wartburg in 1818, the danger appre- | 
hended from the gymnasts and students (‘Turner and Burschen- | 


schatt), and the murder of Kotzebue by Sand, the German 
Governments took deadly alarm. A Congress of Ministers was 
held at Carlshad, in 1819, and it was Gentz who suggested 
the vile quibble whereby Metternich proposed to break the 
solemn pledge of the 13th Article of the Act of Confedera- 
tion, which guaranteed representative institutions to every Ger- 
man Staite. Thanks to Metternich and Gentz, Prussia being 
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ositive fraud and violence. Such conduct, wrote the Bavarian 

‘inance Minister to a friend, no German Kaiser had ever dared to 
employ against the smallest prince of the Reich. These proceed- 
ings of the royal mastiffs, perfected by the Ministerial Conference 
at Vienna (1819), were, however, hardly up to the Metternich 
ideal. For Gentz was of opinion that all printing whatever should 
be absolutely forbidden in Germany for a term of years, DO ex- 
ceptions being granted, except in very extraordinary cases to 
certified by a special tribunal. This rule, said Gentz, “would 
soon bring us back to God and truth.” 

Against the Greek movement Gentz raged with unabated 
vigour; but the French Revolution did not kill him, as it did 
Niebuhr. He rather accepted that and other signs of European 
life as accomplished facts, with which it was as idle to fight as 
against the precession of the Equinoxes. In the growing modera- 
tion of his language Dr. Mendelssohn traces a return, as Macchia- 
velli said, al seyno, to the liberal tendencies of his youth. We 
should prefer to say that the segno was that of the period which 
followed Wagram, when Gentz became dead to all that he once had 
lived for. To-day the prophet of German freedom, to-morrow he 
scorns it; to-day the prophet of tyranny, to-morrow he sco 
tyranny in its turn. Only the morrow was so short that the 
rebound from passion to indifference (for his scorn was cynical, 
and not angry) was stopped half-way. The sole end of the 
Metternich system was the maintenance of the Emperor of Austria, 
the eighteen Archdukes, and Prince Metternich (especially the 
latter) on their actual coigns af vantage. That Gentz, at the age of 
sixty-tive, began to care less for this elevated object arose from the 
fact that he was now wildly in love with a “thc atre-person.” In 
1830 he went to the Baths of Gastein, with the result which the 
curious in the plysiology of sentiment may find named in the 
- medical books. Of this final edition of the Categorical 

mperative he wrete the most complete statistical details to Rahel, 
now almost an old woman. Uis atiair with Fanny Elssler, then 
nineteen, was, he writes, a real case of conquest. “I have won 
her purely and ya by the magic of my love.” He adds that 
she 1s at once his darling and his child, his ench nting ravishment, 
telling Rahel] to try to imagine “all this wealth of enjoyment, 
and a great deal besides which there is no telling.” This connexion 
injured Gentz in the fashionable Vienna world. He died, in 
June 1832, leaving just five florins and a few kreuzers to meet 
expenses, Tbe poor and obscure Beamte from Breslau had shaken 
the power of Napoleon, been the right hand of Hapsburg reaction, 
and made the conquest of Fanny Elssler. Yet it must be written 
that he died disapproved by the good society of Vienna; and who 
can estimate the amount of misfortune implied in that? 

The manifestoes of Gentz are models of declamatory political 
argument. Clear as crystal, glowing with patriotic fire, large in 
construction, pathetic in effect, sonorous in style, they seem to 
follow the fashion of old Italian eloquence. ‘The vigour of Burke 
they do not reach, they have not lis variety of intellectual and 
rhetorical resource, but with the most flowing periods of Guic- 
ciardini it were not unreasonable to compare those of Gentz. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF GRAMMAR.* 


| ¥T is no new thing to hear of “ more last words,” And the 
| expression is not altogether so much of an Irish bull as at 
' first sight it appears. What was last may in process of time 
| yield its place to that which is later than itself. But it is difficult 
to extend the same allowance to the other end of the series. And 
nobody, either English or Irish, has yet invented a term to correspond 
to the impossible conception of Previous First Words. Never- 
| theless, when first we heard of au Introduction to the Public 
School Latin Primer, we could not help thinking that, though 
such a work was eminently needed, its publication would prove 
that the compilers of the Primer had at last condescended 
' to acknowledge that the Grammar which has been forced into 
public use was not fitted for the elementary instruction of 
' boys. That nearly all the rest of the scholastic world thought 
so may be inferred from the almost unanimous condemna- 
' tion ot the Primer by the public journals on its first appearance, 
' We therefore thought that an introduction to the Latin Primer 
| would supply a generally acknowledged desideratum, And as 
| this is the only designation that appears on the cover, it is 
| not till the reader comes to the first page of the work itself that 
| he discovers that what he is going to read is in no sense whatever 
an Introduction to the Latin Primer, but that the 43 pages of 
| which the pamphlet consists are made up of an account of recent 
| discoveries in grammar, and are therefore very properly headed 
| A Sketch of the History of Grammar.” 
Tet it be understood that we have no fault to find with the 
| Sketch itself, which contains much that is interesting; but we 


| must remark that it has no other connexion with the Primer than 
that it is published by the same publishers, and bound so as 
exactly to match it, and that it contains on its first page a putf of 
| the Primer, to do justice to which we must quote the writer's 
| own words :—“ It is beyond dispute that the Latin Primer, and 


* A Sketch of the History of Gremmar: being an Introduction to ths 
Public School Latin Primer. Reprinted from the * Academia” of March and 
April 1868. With a Pretatory Note. London: Longmans & Co, 


ind no whit reluctant, it was settled at Carlsbad that the press 
e should be muzzled, the Universities placed under control, and con- 
el. stitutional developments stopped. The necessary decrees were 
the smuggled through the Diet of Frankfort by Austria and Prussia 
ind with a wholesale disregard of legal form, and a recourse to 
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the vast change in the national method of elementary clas- 
sical teaching which the publication of that work establishes, 
is due to the conquest of India by British arms.” Now of 
this indisputable proposition we venture to say that it con- 
tains exactly as much truth as the ascription of any event 
in history to any previous occurrence whatever as its cause. 
It is exactly as true as the parallel paradox with which the 
writer begins his “Sketech”—namely, that “the first French 
Revolution was due to the loss of a lady’s slipper in the mud 
of a street in Paris.” We need not, perlaps, have noticed 
these absurd statements, excepting by way of calling atten- 
tion to the difliculty which an unpractised writer feels in 
beginning his subject. If authors would adopt the plan 
of writing the first three pages of their work after they have 
finished the rest, or if they would only tone them down after- 
wards to the level of the rest, readers would be spared some 
unnecessary labour, and critics perhaps some of that fault-finding 
which they are said to delight in. But after we have dis- 
missed the contemplation of the conquest of India, and come 
down to the more dumestic considerations bearing on the subject of 
Latin Grammar, we really must demur to the extravagant putt 
implied in the apposition of the two ideas of the “ Lutin Primer” 
and “the vast change in the national method of elementary clas- 
sical teaching which the publication of that work establishes.” 
Woe confess ourselves at a loss) We do not see the vast change. 
We have already reviewed the Primer at considerable length ;* 
and it may be remembered that it was not only our opinion, but 
the concurrent view of nearly all critics, that the changes intro- 
duced into the Primer were in almost every instance objectionable 
on the score of making the subject of grammar more difficult than it 
was before. Nine-tenths of the changes introduced had no con- 
nexion at all with the conquest of India, even on this ingenious 
writer's estimate of the sequence of historical events. ‘The ridicu- 
lous attempt to make the Syntax of a Primer more philosophical 
than earlier writers had thought desirable may possibly have had 
one good effect; we dare say it has brought pupil and tutor into more 
frequent intercourse, in order to enable the latier to explain to the 
former a horrid jargon of newly invented terms, and to tell him 
how many of the rules he may for the present skip on the ground 
of their being hopelessly unintelligible. We need hardly perhaps 
explain to our readers that the conquest of India, when brought 
down to the level of ordinary intelligence, means the knowledge of 
Sanskrit; and as for any connexion between this knowledge and 
the composition of the Dublie Schools Latin Primer, it is tolerably 
certain that nineteen-twentieths of that unfortunate production 
would have taken precisely the form in which it now appears bad 
the Sanskrit reots of words never been discovered. After deducting 
the whole of the Prosody and Syntax, all the memorial lines, and 
the Paradigms of Declension and Conjugation, we light at last upon 
the classilications of Nouns and Verbs accordiny to their Srems, 
and in connexion with this subject we are introduced to the terms, 
not now for the first time introduced into grammars, Surrix, 
Cuaracter, and Root. Still it might fairly be said that a new 
classification of Nouns and Verbs, founded upon these distine- 
tions, might entitle him who introduced it to the praise or blame 
of having revolutionized the study of Latin Grammar. Instead, 
however, of any such revolution, we find the declensions and 
conjugations arranged exactly as in other grammars, the only 
marked diflerence consisting in the transposition of the order in 
which the cases follow each other, and the designation of the 
third conjugation as the consonantal conjugation, instead of, as it 
used to Le called, the conjugation which las ¢ short before re and 
ris. The calling attention to the Stem by printing it in dillerent 
type may or muy not be an advantage to the beginner. We are 
not quite sure about this point, but at least it las not effected a 
revolution in the system of teaching grammar. We have no rexson 
to think that “J. M. M.,” whoever may be meant by these initials, 
is in any way connected with the author or authors of the Primer. 
We ust, therefore, suppose that he is the one really enthusiastic 
admirer of the production, and that his enthusiasm carries him 
away to express his admiration of it when his subject has no 
closer connexion with this than with any other treatise on 
grammar, 

Setting aside the extravagances we have been noticing, the 
Sketch of the Listory of Grammar is extremely interesting as well 
as instructive, and in the author's recommendation of the use of 
the term stem instead of CRUDE FORM, to represent the word 
axnga of the Hindoo grammarians, we entirely concur, though 
still protesting against the principle of forcing upon children 
ideas which they cannot grasp. We have no doubt ourselves 
that the scholars of the next and all succeeding generations will 


have been familiar with the accidcnce of grammar at an earlier | 


age than allows of the supposition of their philosophising on stems, 
clipt stems, suffives and prefixes, and characteristic letters. The 


writer gives us a succinct account of the manner in which the method | 


of the Hindoo grammarians was adopted, first by German, and 
latterly by Inglish scholars, and in the course of his narrative he 
intersper-es illustrations which can be understood and appreciated 


by any ordinary scholar. And therefore the “Sketch,” so far from | 


being dull, must, we should think, be extremely interesting even 
to a scholar to whom the subject is entirely new. Thus, after 
stating the theary that the detection of the root and the separation 
<f the stem from its inflexions is the only legitimate means of 
clearing up the difficulties of etymology, the writer proceeds to say 


* See Suturduy Review for September 8, 15, and 29, 1866, 


that it is necessary to distinguish the essential letters of a root 
or stem from those which are merely adventitious. Ife then 
takes the verb pouere as an example, the root of which is pos, the 
letter » being adventitious, whilst in rwmpere the m is adven- 
titious, the root being rup ; both these verbs belonging to a class 
which has what may be called a strengthened stem in some of the 
tenses, and the dropping of the s which preceded the adventitious 
in the former of the two words being accounted for on obvious 
principles of euphony, 

The inference from all this, which the editor states in Professor 
Long’s words, is as follows: —“ ‘That the beginner should be early, 
very early, taught to compare the words in this manner and to 
classify them tor the purpose of aiding the memory, improving 
the understanding, and learning the language more expeditiously 
and completely.” In this, in the abstract, we entirely acqui- 
esce, and if we had to teach men the elements of either of the 
classical languages, we should not be at issue either with the 
writer of the “Sketch” or the compilers of the Latin Primer. 
What we protest against is the absurdity of expecting boys of 
eight years of age to exercise powers of mind which they do not 
yet possess, and which may be spoiled in the attempt, rather 
than to learn by memory, which they can make use of, and 
which both admits of and requires being developed in this way, 
The opposition, therefore, which we and others have made to 
the Latin Primer is much misrepresented when it is said to 
be characteristic of a moderately conservative temper prudently 
to wait till a learner has made some way under the old familiar 
system before introducing him to more philosophical views. On 
the contrary, we assert that if philosophical views are true, the 
sooner they can be inculcated the better; and in this instance we 
have no quarrel with the views. We find no fault with their 
adoption in a grammar intended for students who can comprehend 
them; but we think it simply ridiculous that they should be 
inserted in small type, as if for the purpose of making them more 
repulsive, on the third page of a Primer which ought to be in the 
hands of boys of cight years of age, if not eariier. The de-ign 
of that work, as stated by its editor, “to carry learners forward in 
the right direction, to that stage of progress from which they may 
advance to wider philological studies without having anything to 
unlearn,” we entirely approve. It is of the absurd method in 
which that design is carried out as regards the learner that we, 
in common with nearly all the scholars of England, venture to 
complain. 

The latter half of this pamphlet is taken up with the explana- 
tion of the person-endings of the tenses of verbs and the case- 
endings of nouns, with interesting references to the mode in which 
the meaning of the former was established by the researches of 
Professor Grimm in Teutonic, and of the lite Dr. Prichard in Celtic. 
There can cf course now be no manner of doubt that the person-end- 
ings of the verbs are contracted forms of the persona! pronouns. But 
as regards the case-endings of nouns the maiter is far from being 
so clear. We cannot but think that phil-logi-ts have taken far too 
litile into account the tendency to drop the leiter s out of the geni- 
tive case. We are always told that the regular ending of the geutiive 
singular is 7s; but the a7 cf the first dec'ension, the ¢ of the second, 
and the «/ of the fifth, look very much as if the dropping of the final 
sof the nominative was characteristic of this case. We have little 
doubt that s is the characteristic of the nominative even in words 
of the first declension which now always appear witli the termi- 
nation a, ‘nus, if familias was once a nominative, we make 
litle doubt that fumuliais was the original form of the genitive. 
And hence it would appear that this case may be suid to have been 
formed Ly the insertion of the vowel ¢ before the final consonant of 
the nominative. And whilst we are on this subject, we may call 
attention to the neuter nouns of the second deciension, which do 
not appear to have had an s either in the nominative or the 
genitive. 

In concluding our notice of this Sketch of the Ilistory of 
Grammar, we may say that we have seldom seen a pamphlet of 
43 pages containing so much interesting matter as well as actual 
information. We much regret that it has been distigured by 
such fulsome adulation of the Latin Primer, such a pompous intro- 
duction as the assertion about the conquest of India by British arms 
being the prime cause of the adoption of that work in some of our 
Public Schools, and the absurd comparison of the case with that of 
the French Revolution having arisen out of the loss of a lady’s 
slipper in the mud of astreetin Paris. Neither, again, can we see 
any ground for introducing into such a work a defcnce of hypo- 
theses, which everybody who knows anything about any inductive 
science whatever must know to be not only admissibie, but even 
indispensable before any law can be established or rendered 
prebuble. And we can only wonder at the lengths to which en- 
| thusiasm can carry a votary of the science of comparative grammar 
when he thinks that it has established a royal road to the acqui- 
sition of Latin, and that this language wiil at last be placed 
within the reach of a section of the community that has hitherto 
been deterred from it because it absorbs too much of the time that 
must be giveu to the acquisition of practical knowledge. 


| CHAMBERS’S TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGIL* 
| — is certainly an attraction about Edinburgh and all 
that has to do with Edinburgh which attaches to very few 
other towns. One thing, perhaps, is the peculiar position which it 
* Tradilions of Edinburgh. By Mecbert Chambers. New Edition. 
London and Edinburgh: Chambers. 1869. 
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holds among other cities. It is a capital ; it once was the capital 
of an independent State ; it still is the capital. for many purposes 
retaining the rank of a capital, of a division of a United 
Kingdom which, though no longer an independent State, is still 
much more than a mere province. As far as memories and tradi- 
tions go, this is a favourable position. A capital of the first 
rank—London, for instance, or Paris—is eaten up by its own great- 
ness. It becomes so simply the centre of a great kingdom that it 
ceases to have any strictly local being, to attract any strictly local 
affection, or to preserve any strictly local memories. On the other 
hand, the traditions and memories of a mere provincial town are not 
likely toawaken much interest except in those to whom they appeal 
on the ground of local association, and in those in whose eyes they 
have an antiquarian value. Kdinburgh, a capital, but not an over- 
grown capital, is great enough for every une to know its name 
and some of the most marked evenis in its history. But it is 
not great enough to have lost its purely local being. It is 
the capital of Scotland, but it is not merely the capital of Scot- 
land ; besides this official kind of existence, it has a more purely 
personal existence as the good town of Edinburgh. Yet Dublin, 
which is in somewhat the same position, certainly does not awaken 
the same feeling. We think of Dublin almost wholly as the 
capital of Ireland, hardly at all as Dublin itself. There are two or 
three reasons for this. Englishmen know very little of Ireland or 
of Irish history. We suspect that Irish history is not in itself so 
capable of being made interesting and picturesque as Scottish his- 
tory; at all events no one has yet succeeded in making it so. 
Scottish hiscory, on the other hand, or what passes itseif off as 
Scottish history, has taken such firm hold on the general English 
mind that most Englishmen have learned to look on large portions 
even of English history ina purely Scottish light. Dublin, moreover, 
has hardly been at any time the centre of Irish history in the way 
in which Edinburgh may fairly be called the centre of Scottish 
history. Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dunfermline pretty well divide 
Scottish history among them. Nearly everything that ever 
happened in Scotland happened at least within sight of one or 
other of those thee places, And through the later and some of 
the most exciting centuries Edinburgh holds a distinct superiority 
over the other two. Ldinburgh again has been in later times the 
dwelling-piace of an unusual number of men who have been 
eminent and remarkable in one way or another. Dut if the wor- 
thies of Dublin have been at all equal to tiie worthies of Mdinburgh, 
they have at least been far from equally lucky in making their 
way to general recognition. And, afier all, it is toone Edinburgh 
worthy that the whole difference is due far more than to any other 
cause, ‘That we know and care more about Edinburgh and Scot- 
land than we do about Dublin and Ireland and most other cities 
and countries, is owing, above all other causes, to the witchery 
with which Edinburgh and Scotland have been clothed by the 
genius of Walter Scott. 

A book then on the Traditions of Edinburgh would in any case 
have an interest.derived from its subject, an interest which only 
very unskilful handling could destroy; but in the case of Mr. 
Chambers’s book there is an interest of its own about the history 
of the book itself. Myr. Chambers, as he tells us in his preface, 
has done in this book ‘what very few could do without 
emotion ”’; he has “ revised a book which he wrote forty-five years 
ago.” THe tells us that his book first ‘came out in the Augustan 
days of Edinburgh, when Jetfrey and Scott, Wilson and the Lttrick 
Shepherd, Dugald Stewart and Alison, were daily giving the pro- 
ductions of their minds to the public.” He was then only twenty 
years of age, and ii seems to have been thought strange that a young 
man should busy himself about the traditions of the past. To gather 
together his traditions, he had to go to “aged professional and 
mercantile gentlemen, who usually, at his first introduction to 
them, started at his youthful appearance, having formed the notion 
that none but an old person would have thought of writing such a 
book.”” Some of the stories which Mr. Chambe.s gives of his inter- 
views with persons of more or less eminence in the course of the 
collection of his materials are to readers of this generation among the 
most interesting things in his book, aud quite deserve a place for 
themselves among the ‘Traditions of Ndinburgh. Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe is one of the men who are still just remembered 
through their connexion with men of greater fame. But in Mr. 
Chambers’s young days, aud to Mr. Chambers himself in those days, 
Sharpe was a great man. He came, however, across greater men 
than Sharpe, counting among them the man to whom the fame of 
Edinburgh is mainly owing. He first won the notice of Scott ina 
curious way enough ; “* by writing fof him and presenting (through 
Mr. Constable) a transcript of the songs of the * Lady of the Lake’ 
in a style of peculiar caligraphy, which he practised for want of 
any better way of attracting the notice of people superior to him- 
self.” In the “frantic time” when George the Fourth was at 
Edinburgh, Scott procured for Chambers the business of writing 
the addresses of various societies to tue King, for which he was 
handsomely paid. But he had not yet seen the great man himself. 


Mr. Chambers’s account of their first meeting is in itself a good | 


story :-— 

I did not see or hear from him till the first volume had been completed. 
He then called upon me one day, along with Mr. Lockhart. 1 was over- 
whelmed with the honour, for Sir Walter Scott was almost an object of 
worship to me. I literally could not utter a word. While | stood silent, I 
heard him tell his companion that Charles Sharpe was.a writer in the 
Traditions, and taking up the volume he read aloud what he called one .of 
his quaint bts. “ ‘The ninth Karl of Eglintoune was one of those patriarchal 
peers who live to an advanced age—indefatigable in the frequency of their 
marriages and the number of their children—who linger on and on, with an 


unfailing succession of young countesses, and die at last leaving a progeny in- 
terspersed throughout the whole of Douglas’s Peerage, two volumes, folio, 
re-edited by Wood.” And then both gentlemen went on lauzhing for perhaps 
two minutes, with interjections: “ How like Charlie !”—* What a strange 
being he is! "—*“ Two volumes, folio, re-edited by Wood—ha, ha, ha! There 
you have him past all doubt ;” and soon. I was too much abashed to tell 
Sir Walter that it was only an impudent little bit of writing of my own, 

art of the solution into which 1 had diffused the actual notes of Sha 

ut, having occasion to write soon after to Mr. Lockhart, I mentioned Sir 
Walter’s mistake, and he was soon after good enough to inform ne that he 
had set his friend right as to the authorship, and they had had a.second 
hearty laugh on the subject. 


Much personal kindness on Scott’s part, and much help in Mr. 
Chambers’s literary work, fullowed. Others, of less fame than Scott, 
but whose names ure still not wholly forgotten, helped and eucou- 
raged him. “The Bard of Ettrick, viewing my boyish years, always 
spoke of and to me as an unaccountable sort of person, but never 
could be induced to believe otherwise than that I had written all 
my Traditions from my own head.” 

The Traditions, as might be expected, are, for the most part, 
comparatively modern. ‘The book is not strictly an antiquarian 
book. It is rather a book of gossip, but of gossip of the best 
kind, gossip on really interesting subjects and put together with 
great skill. Myr. Chambers begins, as is proper, with the town 
itself, and “ the Changes of the Last Hundred Years.” Few towns 
certainly have changed more than Edinburgh ; but the antiquary 
is weil pleased to find that the change consists almost wholly ip 
addition, hardly at all in destruction. The New Town has been 
added, but the Old Town is there still. The one great loss is that 
of ‘Trinity College Church, which we think Mr. Chambers does not 
mention, and the sacrifice of that building to a railway-station can 
hardly be called part of the regular development which has 
changed the Edinburgh of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
into the Edinburgh that now is. Otherwise the chief change has 
been that the old city has gone down in the world, that wealth 
and fashion and learning have fled from their old quarters, and have 
given up their former dwellings to a meaner class of occupiers. 
The historic Edinburgh is there still, only a new Edinburgh has 
grown up by its side. In this respect Edinburgh has the advan- 
tage of either Londonor Paris. And certainly, whether in walking 
through the Old Town, or in reading Mr. Chambers’s account of 
it, it is strange to think of the sort of quarters, not wanting in 
architectural beauty, or at least quaintness, but narrow, dark, and 
dingy, in which the aristocracy, social and intellectual, were con- 
tent to dwell till times which seem quite recent. The change 
began only in 1767 ; by the time of Mr.Chambers’s youth, in the 
beg nning of the present century, it was pretty well completed, but 
as late as 1820, and even as 1832, a stray person of distinction 
might be here and there found living in the Old'Town. Mr. Cham- 
bers says of his own youth :— 

To one who, like myself, was young in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, it was scarcely possible, as he permeated the streets and closes of 
ancient Edinburgh, to realise the idea of a time when the great were housed 
therein. But many a gentleman in middle life, then living perhaps in 
Queen Street or Charlotte Square, could recollect the close or the common 
stair where he had been born, and spent his earliest years, now eltogether 
given up to a different portion of socicty. And when the young pcrambu- 
lator inquired more narrowly, he could discover traces of this former popu- 
lation. Here and there a carved coat-armorial, with supporters, perhaps 
even a coronet, arrested attention amidst the obscurities of some wynd or 
court. Did he ascend a stair and enter a floor, now subdivided perhaps into 
four or tive distinct dwellings, he must readily perceive, in the massive 
wainscot of the lobby, a proof that the refinements of life had once been 
there. Still more would this idea be impressed upon him when, passing into 
one of the best rooms of the old house, he would tind not only a continuation 
of such wainscoting, but perhaps a tolerable landscape by Norie, on a panel 
above the fireplace, or a ceiling decorated by De la Cour, a French artist, 
who flourished in Edinburgh about 1740. ven yet he would discover a 
very few relics of gentry maintaining their ground in the Old ‘Town, as if 
faintly to show what it had once been. These were generally old people, 
who did not think it worth while to make any change till the great one. 


Take, for instance, the house of the Gordon family, Marquesses 
of Hunuey and Dukes of Gordon, with a good late Gothic door- 
way (engraved at p. 29)—if, as Mr. Chambers supposes, later than. 
the Kestoration, remarkably good—of a style, like all the later 
Scottish buildings, french rather than English. The House of 
Mary of Guise, seemingly a building of her own time, has vanished 
to make way for the l’ree Church College. One would hardly 
have expected to find houses built in Presbyterian times con- 
taining private oratoiies. But Mr. Chambers tells us that 


In common with all the houses built from about 1690 to 1740—a sub- 
stantial class, still abundant in the High Street—there is at the end of each 
row of windows corresponding to a separate mansion, a narrow slit-like 
window, such as might suflice for a closet. In reality, each of these narrow 
apertures gives light to a small cell—much too small to require such a 
window— usually entering from the dining-room, or some other principal 
apartment. ‘The use of these cells was to serve as a retreat for the master 
of the house, wherein he might perform his devotions. The futher of a 
family was in these days a sacred kind of person, not to be approached by 
wife or children too familiarly, and expected to be a priest in his own house- 
hold. Besides his family devotions, he retired to a closet for perhaps.an 
hour each day, to utter his own prayers; and so regular was the eustom, 
that it gave rise, as we see, to this peculiarity in house-building. Nothing 
could enable us more clearly to appreciate that strong outward demonstra- 
tion of religious feeling which pervaded the nation tor half a century after 
the agonies of “ the Persecution.” 


He goes on to mention the private oratory of Colonel Gardiner, 
not in Edinburgh, but at House in East Lothian. 


‘The oratory of the pious soldier is pointed out by tradition, and it forms 
even a more expressive memorial of the time than the closets in the din- 
burgh houses. Connected with a small front room, which might have been 
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a library or study, is a little recess, such as dust-pans and brooms are kept | missionaries began to think of new conquests. Still it is in Angle kingdoms 


in, consisting of the angular space formed by a stair which passes overhead 
to the upper floor. This place is wholly without light, yet it is said to have 
been the place sacred to r Gardiner’s private devotions. What leaves 
hardly any doubt on the matter is, that there has been a wooden bolt within, 
capable only of being shot from the inside, and therefore unquestionably 
used by a person desiring to shut himself in. Here, therefore, in this dark- 
some, stifling little cell, had this extraordinary man spent hours in those 
Sone exercises by which he was so much distinguished from his 


For a contrast we may take the house of David Hume in James’s 
Court, a house which he bought and which he afterwards forsovk 
for one which he built in the New Town. Mr. Chambers tells 
us 

I lately inspected Hume’s cheerful and elegant mansion in James's Court, 
and found it divided amongst three or four tenants in humble life, each 
possessing little more than a single room. It was amusing to observe that 
what had been the dining-room and drawing-room towards the north, were 
each provided with one of those little side oratories which have becn described 
elsewhere as peculiar to a period in Edinburgh house-building, being 
designed for private devotion. Hume living in a house with two private 
chapels ! 

This falls in well with the story quoted from Mr. Burton, how, 
when Hume had built his house, but when the street of which it 
was the beginning had as yet no name, “a witty young lady, 
daughter of Baron Ord, chalked on the wall the words St. Dacid 
Street.” Uume’s servant maid runs in to tell her master that he 
had been somehow made game of, and gets for answer, “ Never 
mind, lassie, many a better man has been made a saint of before.” 

About the murder of Darnley—or should we call him King 
Henry ?—we have to thank Mr. Chambers for explaining what 
the “ Kirk o’ Field” really was, a point on which most tellers of 
the story are not very explicit. The house in which Darnley was 
quartered “ was one called the Prebendaries’ Chamber, being part 
of the suite of domestic buildings connected with the collegiate 
church of St.-Mary-in-the-Fields (usually called the Kirk 0’ 
Field.” He goes on to say :— 

The house, which then belonged, by gift, to a creature of the Earl of 

Bothwell, has been described as so very mean as to excite general surprise. 
Yet, speaking by comparison, it does not appear to have been a bad tem- 
porary lodging for a person in Darnley’s circumstances. It consisted of two 
stories, with a durnpike or spiral staircase behind, The gable adjoimed to 
the town-wall, which there ran in a line east and west, and the cellar had 
a postern opening through that wall, In the upper floor were a chamber 
ate with a little gallery having a window also through the town- 
wall. 
We might go through the whole book, lighting on some curious 
and amusing maiter at every turn of the page. But we may wind up 
with the fact of which Mr. Chambers tells us, that one of his in- 
formants had “ dined with a lady who had dined with a peeress 
mairied in the year 1662.” This was the well-known Anne, 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, but when we find that the 
Duchess lived till 1732, the chain linking her to Mr. Chambers 
ceases to be wonderful. 

Altogether this is one of the pleasantest books of the kind that 
we know, and not the least reason for its so being is that Mr. 
Chambers is everywhere sensible and straightforward, without any 


trace of affectation or fine writing. 


MOBERLY’S BADA.* 

7 E have no wish to check the newly-awakened energies of 
the Clarendon Press, above all when they promise us cheap 
and accessible editions of the sources of our national history, but 
we must own ourselves a little puzzled by this book of Mr. 
Moberly’s. ‘Thanks to Professor Hussey and to Mr. Stevenson, 
Bede is of all our historians perhaps the cheapest and the most 
accessible, while the almost perfect text and the learned apparatus 
of notes bequeathed ‘by Smith have turned the post of succeeding 
editcrs into something «fa sinecure. There is perhaps one man living 
who could add something to our information on the ecclesiastical 
history of the seventh century, and if an Oxford edition of Bede 
were really called for, we should have naturally expected to find 
the name ot Mr. Stubbs on the title-page. As it is, the Professor 
has restricted himself to giving some aid to Mr. Moberly, and we 
do not wonder that Mr. Moberly found himself a little puzzled as 
to what the University expected him todo. What he has done he 
has on the whole done very well; he has reproduced the text of 
Smith with Petrie’s emendations, and has almost confined his 
comments to a selection from the notes of his predecessors, made 
for the most part with a good deal of judgment. Had Mr. Moberly 
stopped there, in fact, we should have had nothing more to do than 
to recommend his book as a very handy and convenient edition for 
historical students, Unhappily he has been fired with an ambi- 
tion to add something of his own, and these additions detract very 
seriously fiom the value of the work. The bulk of them are in- 
deed merely the ingenious speculations of a beginner, misled—as 
beginners o!ten are misled—by a taste for the curious and the 

striking. Take, for instance, his suggestion that 
When Pope Gregorius undertook the conversion of England, it was for 
Angles rather than Saxons that his mission was intended. ‘I'he slave-boys 
in the Roman market-place had been Angles from Deira, and it so happened 
that the readiest path to the heart of England lay through an Angle 
prince ; for Athelierht of Kent had already married a Christian, and was 
at that moment tolerating Christian worship in the city where he resided. 
The Gospel received a courteous hearing in Kent (A.p. 597), and its 


* Venerubilis Bude Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, Historia 
Abbatum, et Lpistola ad Legberctum, cum Epistola Bonifacii ad Cudberthum. 
By G. H. Moberly, M.A. 


ondon : Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


that it is most tolerantly received. Eorpwald of East Anglia was baptized 
befure A.D. 626. When Paulinus preached in Northumbria, both the thane, 
who was the spokesman of Eadwine’s gemot, and Cefig the high-priest, 
declared themselves dissatisfied with the popular religion, and wiiling to 
reccive any other which contained fairer promises. Eadwine of Northumbria 
was baptized a.p. 627, and Blecca the ealdorman of Lindsey about 
A.D. 630. Mercia, the heathen power which longest resisted the Gospel, fell 
under its sway in A.D. 656. 

Nothing looks more conclusive till we remember that “Ethelberht 
—whatever were the relations of the Jutes to the Anglian race— 
can hardly be called an Anglian prince; that the road from Gaul 
led naturally through Kent (not to speak of the presence of 
Bertha) ; that the Saxons of Essex received Christianity before the 
Anglians of East Anglia, and that “the heathen power which 
longest resisted the Gospel,” the one great fue that the Church 
had to contend with, was the Anglian Mercia. 

We should be glad, however, had Mr. Moberly confined himself 
to ingenious theories of this sort; the real blot on his book lies in 
the pertinacity with which he goes out of his way, in page after 
puree, to thrust on his readers the historic heresy which has lately 

rought two of its chiefest apostles before the judgment-seat of 
Vice-Chancellor James. We cannot see why Mr. Moberly need 
have touched on the peculiar field of Mr. Pike and Mr. Nicholas. 
If the presence of a large Celtic “ stratum ” in the English people 
is to be proved, a small edition of Bede is hardly the place to 
prove it in; and we must frankly add that if the question 
is to be argued at all, it must be argued with a certain 
knowledge of what has been said by real authorities on the 
subject, which the present editor of Bede shows no sign of 
possessing. We do not bow blindly before Dr. Guest, and there 
are some points in which we difler from Mr. Freeman, but we 
certainly demur to Mr. Moberly’s discussing the extermination of 
the Welsh with (apparently) a total ignorance of all that Dr. Guest 
has published on the subject, save asingle paper in the Philological 
Transactions, or to his settling the question of the use of 
“Saxon” and “ English” without a reference to the exhaustive 
discussion of the point which Mr. Freeman has thrown into an 
«ppendix to his first volume. In default of teachers such as these, 
Mr. Moberly very naturally falls into the nets of Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Pearson, and the soem A is pitiful enough. There is a calm 
grandeur about the opening of the following passage which is 
quite in the manner of the last-named distinguished historian :—- 

The theory which was once received without question, that the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest had been a war of extermination, and that all the Britons 
who were left alive took refuge in Wales, Cornwall, or Cumberland, is now 
generally abandoned. Whatever may be thought as to the rumerical pro- 
portion, or capacities, in which Britons continued to inhabit England, there 
is now no reason to doubt that there was still to be found a Celtic stratum, 
overlaid doubtless by many Teutonic strata, among the population. ‘There 
would be more reason to believe this if, as is probable, the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest did not begin in A.D. 450, according to the popularly received 
story, but consisted of a gradual extrusion of the old inhabitants and 
colonization of the conquered territory, lasting periaps for a period little 
short of three centuries. Such Britons as remained tlien under Anglo-Saxon 
rule would have been Christians. ‘They may more than possibly lave soon 
lust their Christianity ; and it is not to be expected that a race of warlike 
lords would have brooked the teaching of their inferiors and serfs. But at 
any rate, though we rate the influence which Christianity gaincd in this 
way at the lowest, this will still account for the fact that Christian ideas, 
when presented by any but foes, were no novelty to the English Teutons. 
We naturally shrink from re-stating a theory which, it seems, 
“jis now generally abandoned,” but we cannot understand how 
Mr. Moberly fails to see the very serious difliculties which Beda’s 
story of the Conversion throws in his way. Such a helot-class ag 
he describes in this passage must have either remained Christians 
or have sunk into heathendom, The first supposition staggers 
even Mr. Moberly. If Britain, in fact, were but another Gaul, 
with this difference, that its conquerors had not yet embraced the 
faith of the conquered, it is hard to explain tue language of Pope 
Gregory or the panic of Augustine. The existence of British 
Christians, in fact, involves the existence, in some sort or other, of 
British clergy; but if British clergy existed, why does Bertha 
bring over her own bishop-chaplain? why does he find the one 
Church assigned to him forsaken? why is there no mention of 
their contact with Augustine when his relations with the actual 
bishops of the Celtic West are so fully dwelt on? We may 
dismiss pretty safely a body of Christians whom Gregory over- 
looks, whom Augustine and Paulinus never meet with, and 
of whom not a tradition lingers in the most apocryphal of 
monastic legends. We are not, of course, erguing against Mr. 
Moberly. According to hig theory, the religion of the conquered 
had been suppressed. “Such Britons as remained then under 
Anglo-Saxon rule would have been Christians.” But his sugges- 
tion of the process by which this conversion must have been 
wrought rests on an absolute misconception of the attitude which 
the ‘lcutonic invaders everywhere assumed to the religion of their 
conquered subjects. “It is not to be expected,” says Mr. Moberly, 
“ thut a race of warlike lords would have brvoked the teaching of 
their inferiors and serfs.” A larger knowledge of the general 
history of the time would have shown him that over a great space 
of Europe “ warlike lords” did brook such teaching—nay, more, 
that in no single instance did they resent it. Catholics persecuted 
Arians, Arians persecuted Catholics; but it would be difficult to 
find an instance where the worshippers of Woden persecuted 
the worshippers of Christ. Great as were the benetits which 
Christianity conferred upon the races it converted, it is to the 
Christian Church that the world owes the gift of intolerance. 
But Mr. Moberly’s theory requires not merely a reconstruction 
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of the history of Europe, but, as he very candidly admits, a re- 
construction of our own history. ‘I'o gain time for this forcible 
suppression of Christianity by Teutonic heathendom, we must, 
it seems, roll back the accepted date of the English invasion 
to a point three centuries removed from the landing of Augustine. 
It is sufficient to reply that such guess-work sweeps away not 
Hengest or Horsa only, but the whole of the annals of the 
English Conquest, even to the very date of Augustine himself. 
As the story stands, not in the Chronicle or in the earlier 

rtion which Bede borrowed from others, but in his own historic 
commencement, the conquests of Aithelfrith of Northumbria, the 
last wave of the great Invasion, were contemporary with the first 
Archbishop. Eadwine succeeded to these conquered territories, 
and a large proportion at least of his subjects, if the theory be 
true, must have been Christians only twenty years or so before 
Paulinus appeared at his court. Yet no trace of them exists in 
the story of Endwine or of Penda. The first bishop of Lichfield 
must have settled his Church among people the older of whom 
had been Christians in their youth ; but there is not a trace of the 
existence of such a “ stratum ” in the story of Ceadda. 


We have treated this subject at some length not merely be- 
cause it seems to have especial interest for Mr, Meberly, but 
because we are convinced that a misconception of our history on 
this point vitiates the whole view we may take of its after course. 
We are not fanatical worshippers of the Saxon Chronicles, nor do 
we think that short notes of events are more valuable, or neces- 
sarily more true, when they are written in English, than when 
they are written in Latin. But the history of the English Con- 

uest as these annals give it us cannot be pooh-poohed as “ tradi- 
tion.” What is really wanted is a cool and unbiassed investigation 
of their real historical authority, and to such an inves'igation Bada, 
we think, makes a very important contribution. The careful re- 
searches of Mr. Earle have conclusively proved, what indeed is 
plain on the very face of the Chrovicle, that in its earlier form it is 
a mere chronicle of Wessex, and that it was probably drawn up, 
and from time to time continued, at Winchester. ‘The date of the 
first complete reduction of this portion has been fixed at a year or 
two after the death of Swithun, but nothing on the face of the 
annals themselves gives us any intimation of the era of their com- 
mencement. Now Daniel, Bishop of Winchester, was a friend 
and correspondent of Breda, and it was to him that the historian 
was indebted for the West-Saxon details which he has given us. 
The words of the preface are remarkable :-— 

Sed et Danihel reverentissimus Occidentalium Saxonum episcopus qui 
nunc usque superest, nonnulla mihi de historia ecclesiastica provincix ipsius 
simul et proxime illi Australium Saxonum nec non et Vectwz insult, literis 
mandata declaravit. 


Yet not a single fact of the conquest of Wessex or of Sussex or of 
the Isle of Wight appears to have been transmitted by Daniel to 
Breda. Either no such annals as have come down to us existed at 
Winchester in the beginning of the eighth century, or else 
Beda and Beda’s correspondent omitted them as foreign to 
“ ecclesiastical history.” The latter supposition, however, hardly 
squares with the conclusions which we should naturally draw, not 
merely from the large scope which Beeda gives himself throughout 
his work, but above all from the peculiar character of its opening. 
Up to the inroads of the Picts and Scots the book is little more 
than a copy or condensation of Orosius, with bits from the geo- 
graphers and Eutropius, and a touch here and there of Beda’s 
own. From that point to the arrival of the English it is again a 
mere copy of Gildas, abridged, chastened in style, and corrected 
in grammar. As yet, however, his work has been confined to the 
insertion of occasional explanatory notes and historical synchron- 
isms; it is with the arrival of the invaders that his own inde- 
pendent contributions to history begin; the victory of the 
new-comers over the Picts, the detailed account of their country 
and their race, their alliance with the Picts against the Britons are 
distinct additions by Breda. But these additions are based on no 
annals which have come down to us; no trace of * the Chronicle ” 
breaks the quotations from Gildas. And that nothing but Gildas 
in a written shape was belore him, we take to be clear from this, 
that with the abrupt close of Gi.das Buda as abruptly breaks off, 
and that from this point to the landing of Augustine he is utterly 
silent. He seeks indeed to hide the gap by inserting an account 
of Germanus from the life by Constautius, of course utterly out 
of its place, and by placing here the passage in which Gildas 
describes the dissensions of his own times. Such an insertion 
proves at once his desire to give some account of the interval, 
while it proves as conclusively that he could have had no 
access to the detailed account which is given in the “Saxon 
Chronicle.” The landing of Augustine again enables us to 
compare the two accounts tur the century which reaches thence to 
the close of Beda. During this period (if we deduct the transla- 
tions from the ecclesiastical history with which it has been 
stuffed into decent proportions), the Chronicle is a meagre account 
of the accession, wars, and conversion of the Kings of Wessex, 
and, with the exception of the mission of Birinus, there is no point 
at which they touch. One circumstance, however, throws great 
doubt on the existence of this portion of the annals as a really 
contemporary account. The single fact which really illus- 
trates the character of West-Saxon politics at the time, the 
attempted assassination by the envoy of Cwichelm in 626, can 
hardly have been omitted trom the letter of Daniel; it certainly 
must have had a place among the West-Suxon annals, if annals of 
Bishop Daniel's time there were. It is very remarkable, therefore, 


that this particular entry, as it stands in the Chronicle, is a mere 
translation from Beda, 

We cannot now, however, enter further into the question of the 
light which is thrown by Beda on the compilation and date of 
the existing West-Saxon Chronicle. Many of the minor differ- 
ences between the two documents have been very accurately noted 
by Mr. Moberly, and it would be unjust to part from his book 
without acknowledging that its general tone is careful and scholar- 
like. There are of course a few slips, such as the use, twice over, 
of the word “reliable,” a quotation from “ Matthew of West- 
minster ” whose personality has vanished into thin air before the 
attack of Sir F. Madden, the description of Wilfrid frem a mere 
misunderstanding of the ge in Bede as “a priest of Bishop 
Agilberctus” at the Synod of Whitby, or of the Emperor Mauri- 
cius as “ Emperor of Constantinople.” Such slips, however, are 
rare and unimportant, nor must we forget that; aided by Mr. 
Bradshawe, the editor has made a vigorous attempt to restore 
throughout the proper orthography of names, and that for the first 
time we have the Northumbrian forms given us as they actually 
stand in Bede’s earliest text. There is very naturally a little 
exaggeration in the effort. If we allow “Gregorius,” we can 
see no reason for “‘ Nothelmus ” in a note of the editor’s own; and 
if the true forms of English names are so rigidly adhered to we 
do not see why equal measure is not dealt out to “Brunebaut.” 
Still, however imperfectly the attempt is carried out, the attempt 
is aright one ; fee it certainly gives one special feature of interest to * 
Mr. Moberly’s book, 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE.* 


bag West Coast of Scotland is eminently adapted for the 
purposes of novelists, its scenery being everything that could 
be desired for their picturesque passages, and its inhabitants 
readily falling into artistic attitudes. ‘The poetic element has 
entered into the composition of most of these dwellers by the 
seaside, whether they wear a Highland or a Lowland garb, 
whether their musical tendencies lead them to warble lyrics 
with Burns or to smite the harp with Mr. Macpherson’s Ossian. 
And so, in such a county as the Lochshire in which Mrs. 
Oliphant has laid the scene of her present story, it is as easy to 
tind characters as landscapes which, even when transferred to 
paper with photographic exactness, retain an air of romance about 
them, and which require but a few artistic touches in order to 
become capable of satisfying the requirements of even an ex- 
ceptionally critical sentimentalist. Of these natural advantages 
Mrs. Oliphant has made excellent use, and the result is a story 
which, like the country it describes, is rich in pictures that are 
a to see, scenes on which the eye gladly lingers, and which, 
ike the people it portrays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd 
and canny in its opinions, eloquent in its outbursts of feeling, 
very tender in its natural and unstrained pathos, and genuinely 
though somewhat grimly, humorous in its unirequent and subdued 
jocosity. 

’ Tho deonigton of the Revival in the parish of Loch Diarmid is 
excellent, and there is great vigour in the sketches of the meetings 
which take place there at night, when the cottagers gather 
together under the impression that the end of all things is at hand, 
that the Lord is shortly to appear among his people, and that they 
themselves, poor men and women as they are, may be on the point 
of becoming the reformers of the world. Especially good is the 
account of the meeting at which the heroine for the first time 
hears the voice of one speaking in an “ unknown tongue,” and 
feels the full effect produced by its utterance amid the darkness 
which the few faint lights fail to dissipate in the building to 
which the enthusiasts have resorted. No character in the book is 
more interesting than that of the speaker on this occasion—the 
young girl, Ailie Macfarlane, with her mystical blue eyes, her 
delicate, half-hectic colour, and her wealth of golden hair, who 
has suddenly risen from what was supposed to ‘ her deathbed, 
and has taken upon herself in all good faith the task of converting 
a sinful world. Her full, unhesitating belief, her wild enthusiasm 
and her noble capacity for self-sacrifice, are rendered into words 
with great vigour and feeling, full justice being done to all the 
nobler side of what is generally looked upon as a merely ridiculous 
delusion. Only an essentially tolerant and sympathetic writer 
could have dealt with such a subject as Mrs. Oliphant has treated 
it, especially in the passages which describe the terrible struggle 
through which Ailie has to pass when a brother enthusiast 
suddenly claims her, in the name of the Lord, as his bride. 

John Diarmid, her strange lover, forms the subject of a very 
powerful sketch. Mrs. Oliphant emphatically declares in her 
preface that the personages of her story are “ entirely fictitious,” 
and of course we believe her; but those who are intimate with 
the religious life of Scotland will be apt to imagine that 
they have long known John Diarmid, the man who “had lived 
a wicked, sensual, evil life,” and who afterwards “rushed into 
religion as he had rushed into dissipation, from the same 
passionate thirst for excitement.” Towards the end of the 
story he becomes somewhat shadowy and improbable, but in 
the early — of it his figure is very distinctly outlined and 
lifelike. ere is real dramatic power in the description of his 
visit to the deathbed of the girl whom he had once foved. We 
are told how her words drive him nearly wild, and he rushes 


* The Minister's “4 By Mrs, Oliphant, Author of “ Chronicles of 
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out from her house, and looks for awhile at “the pale glimmer 
of the Loch before him, its waves running high and breaking 
against the rocks, sending a salt spray into his face along with 
the rain, and the shadow of the great hills opposite glooming 
down upon him with crushing awtul shadows;” and he thinks 
of how he might be swept out to sea and never heard of again, 
and he suddenly rushes off to Ailie’s house and knocks at the 
door till she opens the Jattice window and looks out into the 
darkness and the wet, “her fair locks braided about her head like 
a saint in a picture,” and he suddenly asks her then and there 
to become his wife, and go out with him to convert the world. 
And that also is an excellent scene in which Ailie, humiliated 
and bewildered by this unexpected summons to the altar, goes up 
to the braes one silent Sabbath afternoon, and leaves the question 
of her self-sacrilice to be decided by the chance reply of the young 
fellow-sufferer, Isabel Diarmid, whom she finds there. It is not 
easy to depict the visions which sweep across the mental eye of 
one whose brain religious enthusiasm has almost crazed, without 
rendering them ludicrous, but there is unmixed pathos in the 
picture which Mrs. Oliphant has drawn of this poor Lowland 
maiden as she knelt before the open Bible on her bed, and 
remained there lost “in one long trance of prayer and reverie, 
while the short autumn day came to an end, aud the twilight 
closed around her,” collecting her energies in order that she might 
submit to the marriage which she dreaded far more than she would 
have feared the scafluld or the stake. Only by thorough sympathy 
and great artistic power could such a character placed in such a 
position be not merely rendered interesting, but even invested 
with a kind of saintly glory. And, moreover, a humorous per- 
ception of the latent wbsurdity of the position was necessary on 
the part of the artist, together with a complete suppression of 
anything like humorous comment. In such a case as this, if 
a writer seems absolutely unconscious of the incongruity of tie 
various ideas le sugyests, or, on the other hand, if he lays 
great stress upon it, there is a risk of its overpowering tle 

thos of the scene; but where he evidently is fully couscions of 
it, but skilfully avoids ail open reference to it, he seems almost 
to absorb cr to neutralize it, so that it exists no longer as a 
disturbing force. In the analysis of poor Ailie’s feelings on 
the eve of the decision which was to affect her whole lile, 
Mrs. Oliphant has succeeded in giving an air of dignity and 
grandeur to delusions which might have provoked a smile had she 
not been herself keenly alive to the dangerous proximity to the 
ludicrous in which her prophetess stood. Ailie’s is by far the most 
striking character in the story, although she is not its principal 
heroine. Isabel Diarmid, whose marriage with Mr. Lothian, the 
minister of the parish, gives the book its tille, is very charmingly 
described, but sie does not greatly differ from many of her prede- 
cessors in fiction; whereas Ailie is completely new and original. 
Isabel's sister Margaret forms the subject of a very delightful 
sketch, but she soon iades out of the scene. Isubel’s first lover and 
second husband, the frivolous and sellish Llorace Siapylton, is an 
unsatisfactory production, We abso!utely iefuse to believe that 
he ever existed. What men would have looked like if they had 
figured in pictures painted by lions it is dillicult to say; but they 
are,as a general rule, sufficiently earicatured when their portraits are 
attempted by lady-novelists—that is tosay, whenever an attempt is 
made to depict those of their nu ber who rejoice in youth aud beauty. 
For it is only in portraying the young and outwardly attractive 
Horace Stapylton that Mrs. O.iphant has not met with full success. 
Mr. Lothian, the elderly but well-preserved minister, is capitally 
painted; and the grim old dominie, his friend, is excellently 
sketched; while the village blacksmith and his gossips are hit olf 
with thorough truth, their dillerent characteristics being brought 
out in strong relie! by a few sure, rapid touches, 

The weakest point of the story seems to be the murder which 
suddenly, and as it were wantouly, drags a ghastly corpse upon 
the quiet stage. It is sometiing like the conventional flash of 
lightning which is so often to be seen in the corner of an engraving, 
utterly at variance with the rest of the composition, and to be 
accounted for by no theory of electrical disturbance. ‘Throughout 
the quieter sceues of her story, Mrs, Oliphant displays an amount of 
skill which deserves the highest praise. We have few artists who 
could have brought a Kirk Session, for instance, so vividly before 
our eyes as she has done in the first volume, or who could surpass 
the vigour and pathos of the scene. in which Ailie ex postulates with 
Isabel and Stapylton when she meets them on the hillside, and 
her heart thrills with warm zeal for their conversion, or that in 
which John Diarmid visits the deathbed of the woman whom he 
had loved in the wild days which preceded his conversion. But a 
murder is easily repre-euted, and a master’s hand is not required to 
depict the “something all covered over with a great grey plaid ” 
which casts a gloomy hoiror over the close of the second volume, 


or the “cold mouth of irun” which touches Isabel's cheek towards | 


the end of the third. The introduction of such agents as these in 
the story will probably add to its popularity with the many, but 
they may detract from its effect us a work of art upon the few. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that, after all, it is for the many 
that novels are written. 

With the exception of the blemishes we have just mentioned, 
there is little to blame in the story, while there is very much to 
praise. We have already suid how excellent is the descr'ption 
of Ailie and of her troubles. A great part of that of Isabel 
and of her sorrows is also very good. One of the best scenes is 


‘that in which she fights against the desire to accept the offer 


of ‘the man she loves so passionately, and to go away with him 


“out of this grey atmosphere into the ideal light—out of this 
chill into the warmth of love—out of this stillness into movement 
and music and sunshine and all the stir of common life.” At a 
later period, when her troubles are over for a time, the sketches 
are very pleasant which are drawn of the interior of her little 
drawing-room, as she sits listening to the conversation going on 
between the dominie and her husband the minister—when “all 
uncertainties, all dreams, were over for ever. The wide vague 
horizon of youth was shut in within certain unchangeable limits. 
No one and no thing could now come over the hills to change her 
fate. That was fixed, and she was softly contented and happy.” 
Later still, after she had lost the elderly husband who pte a 
and she unexpectedly meets the young lover whom she used to 
adore, the overwhelming rush of the old passion across her heart 
is admirably rendered, when she discovers that “when she had 
thought herself so calm it was only that he was absent—that 
winter had benumbed her life. When she thought other loves 
had taken full possession of her, it was but beeause her heart was 
dormant, awaiting its resurrection. And now he had come, 
and the flower had burst forth in a moment; the lights were 
lit, the woman awoke at the naming of the name; with no will 
of hers!” And the end of her story also is told in very beauti- 
ful and touching words, after her second marriage has turned 
out very ill, and she has returned to her faithfulness to the 
memory of her first husband ; when, after long and terrible suffer- 
ing, “common life erept up round her like the rising tide on the 
beach, and set her softly afloat in the old habits, the old routine, 
the current of the past,” and she “had her life after life was over, 
like the most of us—the one, an existence brief and full, with 
sorrow and joy in it, and a crowd of events; the other, long, tran- 
quil, with no facts at all to speak of, marking the passage of the 
years—nothing to tell, but yet perhaps the life that bulks most 
largely in the records in the skies.” 


FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE.* 


hypo S of sporting adventure are liable to two or three common 
failings. Sometimes they are a mere record of slaughter for 
the sake of slaughter, which is almost as repulsive as the history 
of a butcher’s shop. Not unfrequently they are defaced by a use 
of the pecu.iar and disagreeable slang patronized by sporting news- 
papers. When they are written with a fair amount of literary 
skill, and the mere killing of defenceless animals does not occupy 
too prominent 2 position, they are often very good reading. As a 
rule, it is desirable that the creatures whose deaths are commemo- 
rated should occasionally have the odds on their side, for there is an 
intrinsic diguity about a purswt in which the adventurer runs an 
appreciable chance of being dined upon as well as of dining ; but 
it is possible to communicate a certain charm to narratives even of 
the least dangerous sports, where the author has a taste for natural 
hictory or an eye for the beauties of scenery, Captain Hardy may 
be credited with both these qualities, and has consequently written 
a pleasant record of his adventures in our ‘lransatiantic colonies. 
lle has a proper abhorrence of useless slaughter, and renders in- 
telligible something of the genuine enjoyment to be derived from 
wandering with a gun or a red over the still unexhausted wilder- 
ness of Nova Scotia. ‘The country has still the charm which 
vanishes so rapidly before the advance of emigrants and rail- 
roads. The moose listens without alarm to the horrid bellow of 
a ‘Transatlantic steam-engine, having discovered that it does 
not hurt him, and being fortunately ignorant of its more re- 
mote tendency to promote further encreachments. ‘Ihe Indians 
are dying out as rapidly as the game upon which they used 
to subsist; they are going the way of the Beeothics of New- 
foundland, the last of whom, named Shanaandithith, died 
at St. Joln’s in 1829. Before long the only trace of their for- 
mer presence will be such euphonious names as Nepisiguit, ‘I'o- 
biagut, Musquoduboit, and others applied to their former haunts; 
yet Indians enough still survive to guide the sportsman and 
preserve the wonderful instincts in which, according to Captain 
Lardy, no white man has the smallest chance of rivalling them. 
‘There are still large herds of cariboo, the American reindeer, 
though they too are disappearing; beavers still haunt some of 
the remoter ponds and streams; and the rivers have not quite been 
deprived of the salmon with which they once swarmed. In short, 
Nova Scotia and the neighbouring colonies are in that twilight 
stage of civilization which is not without its advantages; they 
have become easily accessible, and have not yet lost the early in- 
habitants, animal and vegetable, against which colonists seem to 
rage with undistinguishing fury. ‘the early settlers hate a tree 
with a personal hatred; they kill the natives, shoot down the 
game in the forest, and extirpate the dsh from the rivers. After 
a time there comes a reaction, and we are glad to hear a good 
report of the success with which salmon are being restored te 
many of the streams emptying into the St. Lawrence. ‘here is 
much, however, which is destroyed finally and for ever. The 
Indians will never reappear; and, to all appearance, moose and 
cariboo and bears will tullow them to speedy extinction. Before 
this process is consummated, there is still time for enthusiastic per- 
sons to enjoy wild sport in the rapidly changing margin between 
civilization and the wilderness; and such of them as may turn 
el eyes to Nova Scotia will find an excellent guide in Captain 
ardy. 


* Forest Life ix Acadic. By Captain Campbell Hardy, Royal Artillery. 
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We speak, indeed, with a purpose when we mention enthusiasm 
as a qualification; for, to say the truth, much as Captain Hardy 
dwells on the delights of a camp in the forest, they are not quite 
so conspicnous as he supposes to the demoralized inhabitants of 
London. The drawbacks to the pleasures of sporting may be e-ti- 
mated from some of the hints upon camping out, which evidently 
rest on long experience. ‘Thus we are informed very sensibly that 
the first thing to be done at starting is to make a firm resolution not 
to lose your temper. One of the trials to which you will probably 
be subjected is described as enforcing the necessity for this admirable 
resolution. Amongst other varieties of ground, you will probably 
come across an alder-swamp. This treat for travellers is con- 
structed by taking a substratum of black mud, into which you 
may sink to the middle, covering it judiciously with a treacherous 
crust of turf and moss, strewing dead trees, with the branches 
broken off so as to leave sharp spikes, over the surface, sprinkling 
it with a few granite rocks, and then covering the whole with a 
thick growth of alder bushes five feet high, so that it is impossible 


to see where you are treading. A few bogey streams and * honey- | 


pots,” or mud-holes, may be interspersed at intervals, Captain 
IIardy grimly invites aspirants to walk across this, with a load on 
their backs and a gun under their arms, without losing their tem- 
pers. Assuming that this preliminary trial has been successfully 
encountered, they may reflect upon the pleasures of a night in 
camp. Captain Hardy describes an expedition made with an in- 
experienced companion, After a day in the woods, the mosquitoes 


had attacked this unfortunate gentleman with such appetite that | 


his features were obliterated, and he remained helplessly blind for 
aday, Feverish from the heat of the woods and the bites of the 
mosquitoes, the party discovered an old camp, and lighted their 
fire. They lay down, and the mosquitoes were succeeded by 
a still more voracious tribe of ants. To fight this new enemy, 
they put their birchbough beds in the fire; but the ants came on 
again, They deserted the camp, and lay down in the woods, They 
were driven back to the camp by a storm of rain; once more the 
ants made a successful assault; and this time they lay down for 
the night on the bare rocks by the side of a stream. Next morn- 
ing they discovered that with their beds they had committed their 
tea to the flames, and had consequeutly nothing to drink exceptan 
infusion of hemlock-boughs. ‘They were, however, compensated, as 
Captain Hardy appears to think, by two facts. In the first place, 
they had the negative consolation of not having lain down on cer- 
tain leaves of the poisou-ivy close by, which would have “driven 
them wild with dangerous irritation ” ; and secondly, they caught 
five dozen newly run sea-trout. Without being over-cynical, we 
confess that, rather than undergo such sufferings, we would have 
slept quietly in our beds and bought sea-trout in the market, or 
done without them altogether. 

The true enthusiast despises such squeamishness, and Captain 
Hardy commemorates with evident admiration a virtuous person 
who, on being warned that he was sleeping in three edie of 
water, refused to move, on the ground that the water there was 
warmer than anywhere else in camp. ‘The question naturally 
occurs, What are the pleasures to be bought at this price? and we 
regret to say that tle answer does not seem to be as satisfactory 
as might be wished. The account of this night in camp is fol- 
lowed by a recommendation to take a supply of magazines and 
reviews for reading in id!e hours. If you ave handy at arranging 
matters, it is not impossible to contrive a lamp out of an old per- 
cussion-cap box and a lump of fat, which will enable you to read 
as you lie on your blanket. Assuming, therefore, that you are 
tolerably insensible to ants and mosquitves, that you dont mind 
sleeping in three inches of water, that you rather enjoy living on 
“navy pork and pilot bread,” and consider peasoup a luxury when 
it is not burnt, you may possibly have the pleasure of studying 
the Saturday Review in a blanket by the help of a wick stuck in 
alump of grease. Tully appreciating this intellectual pleasure, we 
cannot help suggesting that it is possible to enjoy it under more 
propitious cirgumstances. There is, it is true, another amusement 
which may be occasionally enjoyed, and which is the pretext for 
partaking in these luxuries. There are, as we have already noticed, 
a few. wild animals in the American forests, Captain Lardy 
frankly admits that there are very few, and, indeed, that the 
traveller is, generally struck by the absence of animal life more 
than by anything else. The moose, morevver, is a beast of singular 
sagacity; he is provided with a nose of abnormal development, 
which enables him to scent travellers at a surprising distance; his 
hearing is of wonderful acuteness; he is exceedingly shy, and 
possesses a quite unaccountable skill in conveying his huge body 
and spreading horns even through a tangled forest without giving 
the sinallest signs of his motion. Consequently, the chances are 
not small that you may stand for hours in a temperature several 
degrees below-treezing, gazing at a clump of trees in which you 
suppose a moose to be standing; you must not move hand or 
foot, or speak above the most imperceptible whisper, for fear lest he 
should take the hint and be off; and when at last patience gives way 
under the strain, and youadvance towards your intended prey, you 
muy find that he has quietly departed some hours before. Indiaus, 
however, possess instincts sufliciently keen to enable them to cope 
even with the wily moose; and therefore by trusting yourself to 
their guidance, and by “ creeping ”—accordivg to the expressive 
local term for stalking—with the due amount of patience, you may 
at rare intervals be rewarded by getting a shot at a beast as. big as 
a cow; and, if you kill him, may have the pleasure of lugging his 
flesh and horns, weighing several hundred pounds, back to the 
settlements. Besides these rare triumphs, there is an occasional 


chance of a cariboo; there are bears, which very seldom take to 
man as an article of diet; and in some districts you may be lw 
enough to find a beaver, a mink, or an otter. ‘The climate is, of 
course, delightful. ‘The presence of spring is distinctly perceptible 
about the zoth of May; and though it becomes bale hot: 
in summer, the winter does not finally set in till November, and 
the thermometer only sinks below zero during December and 
January. ‘lhere is a great deal of fog, but “there are days,” as 
Captain Hardy assures us, “ when even the forest affords sensations 
of pleasure to the observer of nature.” Still he admits that it is 
extremely agreeable to witness the approach of spring, and to 
hear from the flocks of wild geese “their wild nute of apparent 
encouragement, ‘ honk, hawnk !’” 

With all these inducements, we doubt not that there will be a 
rush of British sportsmen across the Atlantic to get a shot at the 
moose before he disappears into outer darkness. ‘I'hey may enjoy 
all the pleasures in which the true Englishman delights ; dey 
will not, indeed, have much chanee of being eaten, unless they 
wantonly insult an ill-tempered bear, but they may have eve 
variety of discomfort; they may be frost-bitten, scorched, half- 
starved, eaten by mosquitoes, stuck in swamps, lose their way in 
forests, and occasionally shoot a big er We do not pre- 
sumptuously inquire into the cause of the intense satisfaction 
generally derived from such amusements. It is suflicient to note the 
fact that they have the power of attiacting a certain number of , 
human beings, endowed to all appearance with the usual faculties 
for enjoyuienut; and Captain Hardy writes with an evident con- 
fidence in the sympathy of his fellow-creatures, which we presume 
cannot be entirely unfounded. At any rate it is plain that he 
has found great satis‘action in the pleasures which we have 
faintly endeavoured to describe ; and he even deludes his readers, 
if we may judge from our own case, into a temporary conviction 
that amusements desciibed with so much gu-to must really be 
amusing. Calmer reflection suggests a certain scepticism as to 
their charms for the multitude; but some chosen spirits will 
doubtless sympathize with him, and look upon our imperfect 
appreciation of his pursuits with something like contempt. It is 
. comfort that at present there is room in the woild for both 
classes, 


PERSIUS.* 
i consistent opinion of commentators, early and recent, that 
Persius lacked that knowledge of the world which enabled 
his predecessors in satire to hit such home-tlrusts, cannot have 
been without foundation, nor is it easy to think of bim in any 
other light than as a pale student in his closet, drawing for his 
materials upon imagination rather than experience. ‘There are in 
his remains so few tokens of ripe observation, so little evidence of 
his having actually “seen life,” that his high favour with the 
fathers, schoolmen, and revivalists, and even with scholiasts and 
grammazrians, is no less wondeiful than that he should have won con- 
temporary applause. For his Satires ave, as Mr. Pretor fairly puts 
the case, “a series of scholastic dissertations rather than satires, of 
shadowy outlines rather than flesh and blood realities,” and the 
most chaiacteristie feature in them is the stock of proverbial 
phrases and out-of-the-way metaphors which would recommend 
them to the student of language rather than to tle keen observer 
of life and manners. Perh«ps, however, this theory of the un- 
worldliness of Persius may be pushed too fur. ‘Those thiee lines 
from the First Satire (58-60), 
O Jane, a tergo quem nulla ciconia pinsit, 
Nee manus auriculas imitari mobilis alvas, 
Nee lingue, quantum sitiat canis Appula, tante, 


expressive of impertinent gestures on the part of the “ gamins ” of 
Imperial Rome, might be quoted as prof that our satirist was 
curious as to the phenomena of low and vulgar life around him, 
did it not occur to us that, if he was the recluse he is re- 
presented as having been, he may have himself been the butt 
of these grimaces, and his ralfpiu:a have become his pa@ipara. 
Two of these gestures might be paralleled by the modern 
“taking a sight,” and the protrusion of the tongue in token 
of ridicule; though the cunous process of supplementing our 
natural ears with our uplifted hands, in order to convey to a 
passer-by the suggestion that “he is an ass,” does not. occur 
elsewhere to our knowledge, except in St. Jerome. But it is 
harder to get over the difficulty of Peisius having written satire 
without dipping his pen in the gall of personality, aud without 
an eye to wickedness in high places, in stiictures which, without 
some conspicuous application, would exhibit an aimlessness unheard 
of in this class of compositions. Such a supposition would present 
Persius to us as equa!ly innocuous with a court-fool hitting about 
him with a lath-sword, and it is needless to say that motiveless 
satire is against all precedent. We rjoice therefore that Mr. 
Vretor is not only a bold but an able clampion of Persius’s title to 
be accounted like hia brethren and predecessors in 
and that he lucidly and conclusively argues a personal aim 

intent in two out of the six satires. ‘Tue subject-matter of the 
others is clearly more general than specific. Superstition, avarice, 
the difference in morals between theory and practice, and in life 
between the false liberty of the worldJing and the real freedom of 
the philosopher, are the keynotes of the Second and Sixth, and 
the ‘Third and the Fifth, Satires. But the lirst and Fourth—the 


* A. Persii Flacei Satirarum Liber. Edited by A. Pretor, M.A,, Trinit; 
College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer of ‘Trinity Ual' London, Oxford, 


and Cambridge: Rivingtons, 
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one directed against the literary taste of his day, and the other 
against incapacity and immorality in the highest ranks and among 
the imperial counterparts of the “ ward of Pericles ”—fall strangely 
flat and vapid on the ear unless we recognise Nero in the fore- 
ground, and accept the explanation that the satirist’s shafts are 
covertly directed against him. 

One of the most helpful annotators of Persius, Jahn, admits 
this with reference to the First Satire, but assigns to the Fourth a 
like general scope with the remainder; but this plan seems to us 
onaibee reasonable than that of giving up the claim of the First to 
be a personal attack, and reserving that character for the Fourth. 
The First Satire, however, besides attacking lines which the 
Scholiast expressly declares to have been Nero’s composition, and 
containing one verse of which tradition says that Cornutus, Per- 
sius’s mentor and literary executor, changed the original draught 
“ Auricvlas asini Mida rex habet,” into “ Auriculas asini quis non 
habet ? ” from prudential motives, deals in scarcely less obscure hits 
at Nero’s personal appearance in the words, 

Nugaris, cum tibi, calve, 
Pinguis aqualiculus proterso sesquipede exstet, 


at his affectation of dabbling in Greek poetry (see v. 70), and at 
his wholesale plagiarisms and manufacture of centos. See, for in- 
stance, vv. 99-102, which Mr. Pretor identifies as a réchaufé of a 
passage in Catullus, after a fashion of which Tacitus tells us in the 
Annals (xiv. 16) that Nero was notoriously fond. But surely even 
more direct, as Mr. Pretor justly and acutely urges, is the attack 
on Nero in the Fourth Satire. To what end could the introduc- 
tion of the name of the handsome, youthful, petulant Alcibiades 
serve, unless to enable satire to lash, under cover of it, some con- 
temporary counterpart? There are indeed allusions (e.g. vv. 35-6) 
to actual facts in th» life of Nero, exhibiting conduct too gross 
and shameless to fit the Alcibiades of history; but what brings 
the application most home to Nero is the absence of any probable 
or plausible explanation of the 49th verse, 


Si puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas ; 


h. e. “if you take precautions before you flog the puteal (probably 
the enclosure in the forum where usurers did their business) with 
many a blow,” unless we accept that given by Mr. Pretor. By 
reflecting upon the passage the light of parallels from Tacitus 
and Suetonius, Mr. Pretor makes out a case for these words 
applying to Nero’s nightly rounds, in which all sorts of roister- 
ing, rough handling of passengers, and raiding amongst the wares 
of the shops and stalls, were practised by the Emperor dis- 
uised as a slave, and girt about with soldiers and gladiators 
est he should meet a return in kind for his riotous interference 
with Roman citizens. (See Tac. Ann. xiii. 25, Suet. Nero, 26, 
and compare Pretor’s Introduction, p. xvii.) If anything were 
wanting to clench this application, and to define the charac- 
ter of the Fourth Satire, it would be found, we think, in the 
oet’s curious dissembling in his prologue. We know that 
wsar could pocket the affront of lampoons, and it is scarcely 
reason enough for Persius’s wish to be anonymous that, out of six 
satires, one should criticize the Emperor's unreal pretensions to be 
a popular poet. But the insinuations, if they are insinuations, of 
the Fourth Satire, are more serious. What more likely then, if 
the poet had reason to fear the consequences of this attack being 
traced to him, than that he should try to put the detectives upon 
the wrong scent in a prologue where the cultivated philosophic 
student calls himself “ semipaganus,” pretends in very memorable 
lines that his only inspiration is the pleading of an empty stomach, 
and winds up with the expression, as Mr. Pretor interprets it, of 
an aim at making a fortune, of which in point of fact he had no 
earthly need. Mr. Paley indeed refers the lines 
Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, 
Corvos poetas et poetrias picas 
Cantare credas Pegascium nectar, 


to the flatterers who might be bribed to say a crow was a poet, 
and flatter it accordingly ; and Mr. Macleane understands the pas- 
sage of hireling poets spouting their own trash as if it were 
‘Muses’ nectar.” But it is more in keeping with the context, 
and with the plausible theory that the poet desired to disguise 
his circumstances, to interpret the words with Mr. Pretor :— 

A process of starvation may teach pies to talk, but the hope of making 

a fortune can do more, for it can teach the pies of the poet-world—myself for 
instance—to produce very respectable poetry. 
Other indications of a wish to blind the eyes of the Emperor and 
his informers as to his real character and circumstances are to be 
found in his allusion (I. g-11) to his grey hairs, advanced age, 
and philosophic asceticism, and in the alteration of the original 
reading of I. v. 121, of which we have already spoken. 

We have dwelt at greater length upon this position of Mr. 
Pretor with reference to the First and Fourth Satires, because it 
seems to us the distinctive novelty of his edition, although he 
does not leave any other question connected with Persius or his 
several poems unhandled, or, as far as in him lies, unsolved. As 
to the vexed question of the completeness or incompleteness of the 
Satires as a whole, he sides for the most part with Macleane in 
taking the words of Persius’s biographer, * versus aliqui dempti 
sunt ultimo libro,” to mean that the Sixth Satire, as we have it, is 
incomplete; and not with Jahn, who regards the Satires, as a 
whole, as incomplete. Still he entirely differs from Macleane as to 
the 75th line of the Sixth Satire beginning a new branch of the 
subject, which is left unfinished, and is convinced that the last six 
lines, as we have them, “ would always have retained their present 


position as the close of the Sixth Satire, and in all probability of 
the satires as a whole.” 


But it is time that we should turn to the consideration of 
Mr. Pretor’s strictly editorial work, wherein it will be seen 
that he is not less clear, definite, and sensible in the matter 
of notes, explanatory and critical, than in the general view of 
his author above referred to. So far as our judgment goes, 
he deserves nothing but praise for having ventured “ to imbed 
pieces of translation in his notes,” and so to facilitate the just 
conception of diflicult passages. We have ascertained, in the 
course of perusing his notes, that the help which he declines to 
give is precisely that which is procurable from Smith’s or Riddle’s 
Dictionary—the English for such words as “ seria,” “ tucceta,” 
“ vibex,” and the like—to give which indiscriminately would be in 
effect to make his edition a crib. But where, as it constantly 
happens in Persius, there is crowded into a couple of lines a mass 
of allusions which requires sifting and making clear and square, 
and then you are in possession of a perfect little picture, in such 
cases whoever studies this poet with Mr. Pretor’s edition will not 
long be in the dark. ‘Take, for instance, the lines I. 129-30, 

Sese aliquem credens, Italo quod honore supinus 

Fregerit heminas Arreti zdilis iniquas. 
In a very few words Mr. Pretor sets before us the provincial and 
second-rate character of the office on the score of which a lazy and 
incapable reader gives himself airs ; “ because luxuriating in some 
provincial office—say that of sedile—he may have Jolled at his ease, 
aud broken up unfuir measures at Arretium (a place noted for its 
pottery).” Another very vivid picture of this sort comes out of 
es at-first-sight hard-looking lines toward the close of the Third 

atire :— 

Hine tuba, candela, tandemque beatulus alto 

Compositus lecto, crassisque lutatus amomis, 

In portam rigidos calces extendit : at illum 

Hesterni capite induto subiere Quirites. 
The curious allusions here tofunereal phrases and customs, even to 
the fine irony of the epithet “ beatulus” (A.e. puepviryc), and the 
implied manumission of slaves for pall-bearers, whose skull-caps 
would show how recently they had been in the condition of servi- 
tude, are illustrated from contemporary or nearly contemporary 
Latin writers with singular aptness ; and the “imbedded bit” of 
translation here is so neatly turned that we give it as a sample of 
the sort of bond fide help in this kind which the student may 
expect from Mr. Pretor’s Persius. “Then come the trumpet and 
the tapers; and at last ow happy little friend, laid out on a tall 
bier, and plastered with thick unguents, stretches his stiff heels 
towards the door, and citizens of yesterday’s make put on the cap 
of liberty and bear him to the tomb.” 


In adventuring emendations Mr. Pretor is commendably chary. 
At Sat. I. 13, though he prints 


Seribimus inclusi, numeros ille, hic pede liber, 


he is evidently bewitched by Mr. Paley's ingenious emendation, 
“inclusus numeris,” which we admit would give a very neat anti- 
thesis. It is well that he resists the temptation however, for it 
might be a fair question whether such nentness is not a little alien 
to Persius. In two cases in the Third Satire he makes out a very 
strong plea for bracketing a line, where he suspects a “double re- 
cension.” ‘The first passage runs 

Tune queritur, crassus calamo quod pendeat humor, 

ae quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha ;] 

ilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas.—12-14. 

Here, because v. 13 and y. 14 are both of equal merit, but to- 
gether give the impression of weak repetition, Mr. Pretor decides 
on retaining the 14th verse because of the artistic reiteration of 
“queritur.” And his decision in the second passage, which ends. 
with the verse 

Manaque quod prima nondum defecerit orca (76), 


to retain this line in preference to one of nearly similar point 
immediately before it, because “quod” artistically connects it 
with the foregoing “ quod multa fidelia putet,” supplies a justifi- 
cation for his first criticism, and gives one a favourable impression 
of his shrewdness in textual recension. There is equal acuteness 
in his reading and punctuation of a line in Satire IL, as to the 
arrangement and punctuation of which the views of commentators 
are “ legion.” The poet, representing the superstitious man intent 
on riches, and confident tfll his smash comes, winds up a striking 
passage with the words, 
Donce deceptus et exspes, 
Necquicquam : fundo suspiret, nummus in imo (50-1) ; 


h.e., Until, deluded and despondent, he sighs forth, ‘Ad useless ; see 
my last penny at the bottom of my chest.” 


In interpretations of curious expressions Mr. Pretor is mostly 
clear and convincing; though we are not quite sure that “excusso 
naso,” in the famous passage about Horace (I. 118), may not mean 
“on a laughing nose,” rather than an “ unwrinkled nose.” Our 
notion is based upon the use of “ excutiat risum” in Hor, Sat. 1. 
iv. 15. Of his archeological notes a good sample is that at 
II. 3, on the attributes of the tutelary “genius.” Altogether, 
we are sure that this volume will very greatly facilitate and extend 
the intelligent study of a difficult poet of the Empire. 
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GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN.* 


HIS book was designed to correct alleged errors in a recently 
published volume of Bancroft’s L/istory of the United States, 
having reference to the character and career of Major-General 
John Sullivan of New Hampshire, a noted leader in the War of 
Independence. It was the fortune of General Sullivan to take 
part in several important actions which ended unfavourably for 
the continental forces, and political animosity gratified itself by 
blaming him for results which were probably inevitable. Wash- 
ington himself was sometimes censured as heavily as Sullivan, and 
indeed the opinion was frequently and loudly expressed that he 
was no general; but Washington has long since occupied the fore- 
most place in the memory of his countrymen, while Sullivan’s 
reputation remains involved in controversy. 

t is remarkable that this champion of liberty was the son of an 
Irishman who emigrated to America in 1723, after being con- 
cerned, as is believed, in efforts to restore the Stuarts. It may 
be that the Sullivans did not so much love liberty as hate the 
Hanoverian kings, or it may be that, like others of their nation, 
they thought any cause for fighting better than none at all. It is 
supposed that the father of General Sullivan, like many other 
Irishmen, was educated at some seminary of Continental Kurope. 
He certainly received a good education somewhere, and he turned 
it to account by becoming schoolmaster to the youth of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. He is stated to have lived to the age of 105 years. 
He necessarily must have been in his youth a Roman Catholic, 
but his religion seems, like that of many of his countrymen in our 
own day, to have been damaged by a voyage across the ocean. 
His son, at any rate, was either not instructed by the father in the 
ancestral religion, or did not profit by the teaching ; for the present 
biographer, while defending his hero against a charge of irreligion, 
mentions that his mind “ refused to receive dogmas upon authority 
without investigation,” which we take to be a mild way of saying 
that he had practically renounced the Church for which his fore- 
fathers sacriticed their estates and lives. The Sullivans were emi- 
nently Jacobites and Roman Catholics, and yet they helped to 
found a Republic without a State religion. They were also, and 

rhaps their descendants still are, aristocrats. When General 
Sullivan desired to excite his neighbours to larger efforts for self- 
defence, he addressed “the gentlemen of family in New Hamp- 
shire.” When the father was asked to state some particulars of 
the history of his family, he wrote that he was the son of Major 
Philip O'Sullivan of Ardea, in the county of Kerry :— 

Ihave heard that my grandfather had four countesses for his mother and 
grandmothers. 

We have a difficulty in seeing how even an Irishman could have 
three grandmothers, whether countesses or of humbler rank :— 

My mother’s name was Joan, daughter of Dermod M‘Carthy of Killoween. 
.... Her three brothers went in the defence of the nation against Orange. 
Owen was killed in the battle of Aughrim. . . . They were shortlived on 
both sides ; but the brevity of their lives, to my great grief and sorrow, is 
added to the length of mine. My mother’s sister was married to Dermod 
O'Sullivan of Dunkerron. Her son Cornelius, as I understand, was with 
the Pretender in Scotland in 1745. 

The heir of these traditions was born in 1740. He served an 
apprenticeship to the law, and practised it with reputation and 
emolument. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary war he had 
had no military experience, except what might be guined in de- 
fending the town where he dwelt against attacks by Indians. He 
shared in some of the earliest acts of resistance to the Crown, 
and when Boston was invested by an army under Washington he 
received the command of a brigade in it. He used the tongue 
and the pen, as well as the sword, in the cause of liberty, and if be 
fought as long as he spoke or wrote, he must have been a tough 
customer for the Royal troops. He issued an addiess to the in- 
habitants of British America warning them that supinene-s would 
render their ruin unavoidable. “A striking instance of this we 
have in the history of the Carthaginians.” It is to be feared that 
the American public at the present day does not care much about 
the Carthaginians. It was Sullivan’s lot to hold important com- 
mand on several occasions when the fortune of war went against 
his countrymen, and he has been blamed for disasters which pro- 
bably no man in his place could have prevented. When the 
British attacked Long Island in 1776, in order to gain possession 
of New York, the defence of the island was entrusted to the 
American General Putnam, under whom were Sullivan and Lord 
Stirling. It is evideut that Putuam was outgeneraled as much as 
his forces were outnumbered, and the result was a complete defeat, 
and the capture, by the British, of Sullivan and Lord Stirling. 
It was not Sullivan’s fault that he did not die heroically instead 
of being captured rather ludicrously, When his men dispersed 
he rode towards the enemy, expecting to be shot; but “as he 
approached, several Hessians, instructed in a prisoners, 
contrived to arrest his course, render useless his weapons, and 
lift him from the saddle.” Sullivan and Lord Stirling were taken 
as prisoners on board the flagship of Lord Lowe, the British 
admiral, who courteously received them. The conversation of the 
admiral with his prisoners was frank and friendly, expressing his 
wish that such mutual concessions might be made as would adjust 
the dispute. Sullivan went on parole to Philadelphia, bearing a 
message from Lord Howe to Congress, and a conference was held 
at Staten Island between Lord Howe and a Committee of Con- 


* The Military Services and Public Life of Major-General John Sullivan, 
of the American Revolutionary Army. By Thomas C. Amory. Boston: 
Wiggin & Lunt, Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, 


gress, but it came to nothing. Sullivan has been censured by 
American writers for the share he had in these transactions, but 
his biographer contends that— 

The chance of establishing independence was not so great as it had been, 
and if we could make peace upon the terms we had always before the war 
insisted on, namely, allegiance to the Crown, chartered rights inviolate, 
and independence of Parliament, it was worthy of consideration. 

We learn from this discussion to appreciate the difficulties and 
discouragements under which the struggle for independence was 
maintained. The author represents his country’s atlairs as looking 
almost desperate after the disaster at Long Island, and he quotes 
John Adams as saying, a few years later, that he would gladly 
exchange all prospects of success in the war for the euniitions 
existing before the commencement of hostilities, The next im- 
portant operation of the war was, however, a great success for the 
Americans, and Sullivan had a full share of the credit of it. 
Washington surprised the Hessian Colonel Rahl at Trenton, on 
the Deiaware, and took nearly the whole of his brigade prisoners. 
Another attempted surprise by Washington brought on a severe 
fight near Princeton, which terminated to the advantage of the 
Americans, and in which Sullivan bore an honourable part. An 
English historian says that Generals Howe and Cornwallis were 
much shaken by these dashing inroads into the middle of their 
troops. Some months afterwards Sullivan undertook a similar 
enterprise against a force of loyal militia on Staten Island, but 
it miscarried. Many of these nocturnal surprises were attempted 
during the war, and perhaps some that failed were as well plauned 
as others that succeeded. But Sullivan was on the whole un- 
lucky as a commander; and even if we allow that the biographer 
explains all his failures, it must still be said that there is a good 
deul to explain. Sullivan represents that the complaint which 
was made to Congress against his conduct at Staten Island pro- 
ceeded from certain officers who were disgusted at his strict dis- 
cipline. These officers had urged that they were at a distance from 
the enemy, and there could be no necessity for picquets or 
outguards ; whereupon Sullivan had called to mind “the fate of 
Hunnibal after his troops had tasted the delights of Capua,” and 
had censured the murmurers in a divisional order. We imagine 
that Hanover, in New Jersey, if it offered any delights at ali to sol- 
diers, must have been a poor imitation of Capua, and perhaps Sul- 
livan was not very like Hannibal. But it is characteristic of the 
man that he can never forget the Carthaginians about whom he 
used to read in the tranquil years before the war. It was General 
Howe's object to force his way through New Jersey to Philadel- 
phia, and, as Washington always baffied his attempts, he em- 

arked his army at New York and landed it on the bank of the 
Delaware. Washington took post on the Brandywine River, to 
cover Philadelphia, and here he was attacked by General Howe 
and defeated. It seems to us that if the Royal army was 
so superior in numbers as is represented, that ought suf- 
ficiently to explain the defeat of the Americans without laying 
blame on General Sullivan. But he found it necessary to address 
to Congress a justitication of his conduct at Staten Island and 
on the Brandywine. As regards the former, he does not see that 
he has much to answer for, “ unless a spirit of enterprise is deemed 
a fault.” As regards the latter, he says pretty plainly that his 
troops did not suppoit him. “No sooner did I iorm one party 
but that which I had before formed ran off, and even at imes 
when I, though on horseback and in front of them, apprehended 
no danger.” The truth seems to be that in this battle Howe and 
Cornwallis showed better generalship than Washington, and they 
were probably superior in numbers at the point where the tighting 
had to be done. The battle gave Philadelphia to the British. 
Soon afterwards Washington attacked Howe at Germanstown, 
but after much hard fighting, in which Sullivan had his full share, 
he was again worsted. A letter of Sullivan describes the conduct 
of his troops with a frankness which generals do not always 
imitate. “ My division,” says he, “ retired with as much precipi- 
tation as they had advanced, against every effort of their olflicers 
to rally them.” ‘The American General Stephen, who commanded 
a division in both these battles, was, as the biographer mildly puts 
it, “ either from indisposition or imprudence, not in condition to 
command ” at Germanstown, and his troops found themselves ex- 
changing fire with another division of their own army. We sus- 
pect that, if this had been the case of Private Stephen, it would 
have been broadly stated that he was drunk, At the close of the 
campaign of 1777 Washington went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, about sixteen miles from Philadelphia, which was occupied 
by the Royal army. Sullivan remained with Washington during 
the winter. 

Next year Sullivan commanded in Rhode Island, and endea- 
voured to reduce Newport, which was occupied by a British 
garrison, But the departure of a French fleet which had promised 
to support him obliged him to retire, and as a British historian 
already quoted says, “he conducted his retreat with a skill that 
would have done honour to a more experienced general.” There 
was some sharp fighting during this retreat, which the local 
historians, as is their wont, have nified into a tremendous 
battle. ‘The American loss was two hundred and eleven. The 
British has been stated to have amounted to one thousand and 
twenty-three.” There is no statement so absurd that some credu- 
lous writer will not adopt it, if he thinks that it, tends to exalt his 
country’s glory. But General Sullivan only says that the enemy’s 
loss must be much greater than his own. It seems to have been 
his fate, whether he failed or succeeded in his enterprises, to give 
occasion to endless correspondence. His conduct of this expedi- 
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tion is disenssed by his friend General Greene in a letter of pro- 
digious length, which will convince any one who has the patience 
to read it that both General Sullivan and General Greene possessed 

ood military ability. There is a passage of the letter which must 
| hit some of the loud talkers and ready writers of the period 

retty hard. It complains that people form their estimate of 
irregular troops more from general orders sounding their praise 
than from knowledge of their conduct, and thus are led to expect 
more from such troops than they can perform. It is evident that 
General Greene thou;:ht poorly of militia, and desired to meet the 
British regular troops with an equally well-trained force. “I 
was not opposed,’ he says, “to a storm of Newport, providing a 
ptoper number of men, of a suitable quality, could be found for 
the attempt.” 

In the next and last year of Sullivan’s military career he 
commanded in chief an expedition sent against the Indian tribes 
that dwelt between the River Iludson and the great Lakes, or in 
what is now called Western New York. These tribes, drawing 
their supplies from Canada, were under British influence, and had 
cruelly harassed and ravaged such parts of the revolted provinees 
as were exposed to them. But British influence with the Indians 
must have been, we should suppose, much shaken by Burgoyne’s 
failure on the {ludson, which occurred two yeurs before. Ilow- 
ever, the Six Nations, usually called by the French the Iroquois, had 
among them several English officers who had become habituated 
to their way of life and possessed great influence in their councils. 
The celebrated Sir William Johnson, whose castie still stands on 
the Mohawk River, was now dead, and his influence had descended 
to his son. Another noted leader was Joseph Brant, a half-breed, 
who had been at school in Connecticut, and afterwards had great 
power in the Confederacy. The history of Sullivan's campaign 
against the Six Nations may deserve attention on account of 
the strong resemblance it bears to some of our own operations 
in New Zealand. Ile calculates the disposable force of savages 
at 1,400, and he thinks that 3,000 troops ought to be employed 
against them. ‘The preparations for the campaign were tediously 
elaborate; a strong force was prudently directed, and almost 
nothing was accomplished beyond destroying villages and culti- 
vations. Dissatisfaction, which very probably was unreason- 
able, was strougly expressed at the result, and Sullivan retired 
from active service. This was in 1779, being the filth year of 
the Revolutionary war, reckoning from the skirmish at Lexington 
in 1775, which the novelist Cooper has made familiar to all our 
minds. We hope that it may be satisfactory to the biographer to 
know that in our humble judgment Sullivan was an excellent 
officer, who acquitted himself wonderfully well considering that 
he had no military experience before he became a general, and 
that he commanded men who knew nothing and officers who did 
not even know that they knew nothing. If we say that he suc- 
ceeded better under command than independently, we say no more 
than might have been said of Marshal Ney or of the lamented 
Stonewall Jackson. But perhaps the best evidence of Sullivan's 
ability may be found in the fact that his detractors also atlirmed 
that ers was not comparable as a general to Gutes. At 
this time Gates had received the surrender of Burgoyne’s army at 
Saratoga. while Washington, except at Trenton and Princeton, 
had met nothing but disaster. Yet history places Washington in 
a different order of generals from Gates, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


HE six essays contained in the volume recently published 

by M. Martin*® treat of subjects which interest not only 
metaphysicians, but mathematicians and naturalists also. It 
has often been remarked that scientific writers are too fond 
of limiting the circle of their investigations, that their point of 
view is too exclusive, and that they seem to look down with 
contempt upon all questions not immediately connected with 
their own pursuits. This reproach is perhaps in many cases 
deserved; but at all events the doyen of the Rennes Academy 
is an honourable exception to the rule, and the variety which 
characterizes his new book results from the fact that in discuss- 
ing metaphysical problems he has called to his assistance ail the 
information which natural science could supply. In reading, for 
instance, his valuable essay entitled “ L’Ame ct la Vie du Corps,” 
we soon discover that we are under the guidance of a man 
who, like Leibnitz and Descartes, can talk the more reasonably 
about the soul because he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
structure and functions of the body. The first es-ay in the 
volume is a development of an article on science which M. Martin 
contributed many years ago to M. Franck’s Dictionnaire des 
Sciences philosophiques ; it points out in the clearest manner the 
object and the method peculiar to every branch of knowledye, and 
it shows on what ground the various sciences can meet together 
harmoniously, and profit from each other's discoveries. ‘This 
excellent disquisition may be said to contain the key-note of 
M. Martin's system, which may be described as an impartial but 
very decided attack upon the materialism of the present day. 

hen the Marquis de Villars, father of the Marshal who gained 
the vietory of Denain, was sent by Louis XIV. a« ambassador to 
France, he was accompanied by his wife, who vesided at Madrid 
from October, 1639, to May, 1681. During that period Madame 
de Villars kept up with her friend, Madame de Coulanges, an 
et la Philowpphie. Par M. Th. Henri Martix. Paris: 


extensive correspondence, of which only thirty-seven letters have 
been handed down to us.* The mania for piinting the slightest 
document which has the merit of being inédit has reached such 
extraordinary proportions on the other side of the Channel that 
we wonder why no commentator before M. Alfred de Courtois 
had offered to publish, with the care they deserve, the letters of 
Madame de Villars. <A critic of the last century describes them 
as “not only very agreeable to read, but extremely curious, both 
because they give us a great number of anecdotes on the subject 
of the marriage of Charles II. with the niece of Louis XIV., and 
also on account of the details they contain respecting the usages 
of the Spanish Court.” We can endorse the opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the Chevalier de Perrin, and we have to thank M. Alfivd 
de Courtois for an excellent edition of Malame de Villars’ cor- 
respondence. It is preceded by a long introduction in which the 
editor tells us all that he could find out about the life and the 
character of his heroine, as well as about the political events with 
which her husband’s mission at the Court of Madrid was con- 
nected. M. de Courtois has been oblized to illustrate the text by 
an unusually large number of notes; for almost every line in the 
letters contains allusions to Spanish etiquette and manners which 
for most readers can have no meaning whatever. He has con- 
sulted with advantage the curious document entitled Ltat de 
U Espagne de 1672 1682, which was composed by the Marquis 
de Villars, and also Madame d’Aulnoy’s amusing Voyage en 
Espagne. 

We have often had occasion to notice the series of reports drawn 
up by order of the French Government on the various branches 
of science and literature. It appears that in 1866 Signor Do- 
menico Berti, Minister of Public Instruction at Florence, had, 
at the suggestion of M. Duruy, given directions for the publication 
of a recue’ of the same kind in connexion with Italy; but un- 
fortunately the idea was never carried cut, and circumstances 
with which we are not acquainted prevented the issuing of a 
work which might have proved, if well done, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the intellectual history of the nineteenth century. M. 
Louis Ferri, however, who has obtained some reputation as lecturer 
on philosophy at Florence, and who had been entrusted with the 
sketch 6f the progress of metaphysical science, resolved upon pub- 
lishing independently his own share in the work, and it now 
appews in two closely printed and very interesting octavo 
volumes.t We may safely say that the history of modern Italian 
thought is very litle known in Hngland. Leyond the names of 
Gioberti and of Rosmini-Serbati, with a few scraps from their 
writings, our ignorance on the subject is complete; and in this 
respect our I’rench neighbours have decidedly the advantage over 
us, thanks to the talent and to the critical acumen of M. Lynest 
Naville and M. Mare Débrit. But these two writers have only 
discussed special points of doctrine, and before M. Louis Ferri 
took up his pen no one had attempted to give a complete view of 
the development of metaphysical thought in modern Italy. We 
do not mean to assert that there are absolutely no treatises on the 
history of Italian philosophy—an assertion which would be at 
once refuted by the mention of such names as those of MM. Mar- 
tini, Bertinaria, Spaventa and Stanislas Gatti—but, as M. Ferri 
observes, the various works of these writers are the result of 
theories widely different from one another, and the exclusive 
study of any one of them would consequently fail to give a just 
idea of the movement as a whole. ‘Lhe essay now before us 
aims at being an impartial description of the different schools 
of philosophy—a description illustrated by quotations from tlic 
principal writings examined, by biographical summaries, and by 
references to the political and religious state of Italy. For the 
progress of metaphysical investigation has had much to do with 
the reorganization of the country, and there is no doubt that the 
Church has deeply felt the influence of a school of thinkers who, 
after having derived their inspirations from Kant, are now en- 
deavouring to popularize in Italy the transcendentalism of Hegel, 
Our readers will have some idea of the minuteness with which 
M. Ferri has analysed his subject when we say that the philo- 
sophical views of Rosmini alone take up the whole of the second 
book ; the tiird is devoted to Gioberti; and in the fourth we find 
an excellent estimate of Mamiani’s views. A survey of the most 
recent metaphysicians, Hegelians, sceptics, and traditionalists, 
cymes next, and the second volume ends with a chapter on the 
general character of modern Italian metaphysics, the relation in 
which they stand to the political movement of the aye, and the 
features they have in common with the development of philosophy 
as taught by the Scotch school and the French idévlogues, M. 
Ferri’s book is very agtecably written, and full of information 
given in the neatest possible manner. 

The volume which M. Botten-Hansen kas published ffis, like that 
of M. Ferri, the result of the last International Exhibition, but it 
refers to literature and science in their w.dest acceptation ; it is, 
in fact, a kind of bibliographical dictionary of the works printed 
in Norway daring the last twenty years. M. Botten-Hansen, 
however, has not confined himself strictly to that limit; his 
catalogue includes likewise notices of older works and authors, 
chiefly those who have treated of history and topography. The 
principal object he has had in view is to furnish a guide to persons 


* Lettres de Madame de Villars & Madame de Coulanges. Publiées par 
M. Alfred de Courtois. Paris: Plon. 

+ Lssui sur Histoire de la Philosophie en Italie an 19° Siecle. Par Louis 
Ferri. Paris: Durand, € 
La Novice littéraire. Par Paul Botten-Hansen. Christiania: Gun- 
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who would study the history and literature of his own country. 
According to this plan, the philological part comes first, then 
Norwegian belles-ledtres, then history. The sciences occupy the 
next division, and the last part of the volume is devoted to moral 
philosophy and divinity. Special attention has been given by 
the author to newspaper literature, which, as M. Botten-Hansen 
remarks, exercises in a free country a great influence upon the 
political and intellectual progress of the people. The merest | 
reference to the bibliographical treatises and the biographical | 
lexicons most in vogue will show at once the peculiar value 
of this volume. Brunet’s Manuel du Libraie, for stance, men- | 
tions no Norwegian poet later than the year 1814. M. Vapereau’s | 
Dictionnaire des Contemporains is equaily incomplete. The list of | 
authors and publishers appended by M. Botten-Hansen to his | 
excellent Catalogue raisonné supplies a fund of information which | 
will be profitably consulted when new editions of those works are 
sent to the press. i : 

In discussing the state of Europe from the political and social 
oint of view, it would be impossible to have a better guide than 
M. Maurice Block *, who has long since established his reputation 
as a writer on economics. “I am not one of those,” he says, 
“ who call upon the Lene trovato to supply the deficiencies of the 
vero.” M. Block’s statements can always be trusted, and when- 
ever he is obliged to discuss subjects on which accurate informa- 
tion is not obtainable, he takes care to warn his readers that 
they are for a time treading upon the ground of hypothesis. 
Every one is now talking about the supposed necessity of re- 
establishing the political equilibrium lately disturbed by the union 
of Italy and the ambition of Prussia; and some persons maintain 
that, if an appeal to arms is the only way of restoring the balance of 
power, that appeal cannot be made toosoon. M. Block has no diffi- 
culty in proving, first, that war, by exciting the ambition of the 
conflicting parties, would probably do more to postpone than to 
hasten the solution of the problem; and, next, that tte power of 
any given nation does not necessarily increase in the same ratio as 
the amount of territory which it has annexed. The true and only 
way of restoring the balance of power is, he contends, to develop 
as much as possible the various elements of civilization which con- 
stitute the real strength of a community. Political, economical, 
intellectual, moral progress—such are the real sources of national 
greatness; and the same territory with a free, educated, and in- 
dustrious population obtains results indefinitely greater than those 
of which it could boast before all these elements had been 
thoroughly brought into play. 

M. Goblet d’Alviella has written an interesting account of the 
history of Portugal ¢ since the marriage of the Queen Maria with 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. In preparing this book he 
enjoyed the great advantage of being able to consult the diplo- 
matic correspondence of bis father, General Count Gobletd’Alviella, 
who represented the Court of Brussels at Lisbon in 1837 and 1838; 
that correspondence, the instructions sent from time to time by 
King Leopold, and a nunber of other documents, have supplied 
the materials of a work which is intended both as a statement of 
facts and as an apology for the present condition of Portugal. 
M. d’Alviella begins by drawing a parallel between what he calls 
the large and the small nationalities ; the former gradually moving 
on towards democracy, the latter towards liberty. Whilst those, 
sacrificing everything else to the passion for equality, are constantly 
oscillating between anarchy and despotism, these assume a demo- 
cratic form through the sole power of their internal development. 
Hence he infers the necessity of preserving the small nationalities 
to cuunteract and keep in check the noxious elements at work 
amongst the larger States. If we consider the recent history of 
the two nations which occupy the Peninsula, we find that Spain was 
the first to establish a constitutional government, but that French 
influence during the time of the Restoration brought back the 
fatal rule of absolutist principles; and, by a singular change of 
circumstances, it was Portugal which succeeded in securing per- 
manently the triumph of liberty, whilst the sister nation fell into 
that state of degradation out of which it has emerged only a year 
ago. Don Pedro, says M. d’Alviella, is perhaps the only prince 
whom we can really call the founder of a constitutional monarchy, 
and the introduction of the volume before us is devoted to a 
brief narrative of the triumphant resistance made by the Liberals 
against the attempt of Dom Miguel. The appendix contains a 
number of diplomatic letters never published before, and, amongst 
others, some . the late King of the Belgians. 

M. Guizot has long since finished the publication of his memoirs, 
but it seems as if he still wished to say a few words on the 
various phases of his political life; and in collecting six essays { 
which were originally issued separately as the events of the day 
suggested them, he is led to cast once more a retrospective 

xlance on the Government of the Restoration and that of 

ouis-Philippe. What, he asks in his preface, is the cause of 
the political anxiety from which we are suffering, and of the 
attitude assumed by the country with respect to the Emperor? 
Evidently the firm desire of throwing off a dictatorship, and 
of returning into the paths of constitutional rule. This desire 
may be, and no doubt is, with the majority at least, quite in- 
dependent of any personal feeling towards Napoleon LL.; but 


* L’Europe politique et sociale. Pay Maurice Block. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co, 
L’Etablissement des Cobourg en Portugal. Par E, Goblet a’ Alviella. 
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Bruxelles: Lacroix. 
} Melanges politiques et historiques. Par M. Guizot. Paris: Lévy. 


it has expressed itself in the most decided manner, and it 
will not rest until the end is attained. A dictatorship, M. 
Guizot goes on to say, is on certain occasions a very whole- 
some measure, severe though it may be; and there have been 
circumstances in which nothing could save a country but that 
kind of extra-legal government which re-establishes order at the 
expense of liberty. On the other hand, it is equally clear that the 
tule of a dictator is, by the very nature of the case, provisional 
and temporary. The great fault of Napoleon I. consisted in 
endeavouring to give a character of stability, through the Empire, 
to the strong government which, under the name of Consulate, had 
as a temporary expedient done so much good to France ; and the 
mistake committed by Charles X. in 1830 was exactly of the 
same kind; for he practically asserted the privilege of becoming a 
dictator whenever Ire might think proper to do so. M. Guizot 
then examines rapidly the principal characteristics of Louis- 
Philippe’s rule, and he shows that although the rot-citoyen was 
not sufficiently cautious in his way of expressing himself, and 
although he was too fond of unnecessarily making his own will 
felt, yet the personality of his Government cannot for a moment 
be placed on the same line as that which marked the despotism 
of Napoleon I. or the designs of Charles X. The administration 
of a monarch may be personal, in the sense of being perfectly 
real; without being obtrusive. As M. Guizot remarks, the con- 
trast between Leopold I. and Louis-Philippe is very striking in‘ 
this respect. We have so far spoken of the interesting preface 
to the Mélanges politiques et lustoriques; of the essays them- 
selves we will only say that the questions they discuss are of 
never-dying importance, although they were suggested in the first 
instance by facts the most recent of which occurred nearly fifty 
years ago. 

M. Emile de Laveleye, whose contributions to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes have attracted much favourable notice, has published 
in asmail volume®* a few essays which seem to him worthy of bein 
rescued from the obscurity which so speedily overtakes periodic 
literature. The first essay, on account of its general character, will 
perhaps chiefly attract the reader; it is devoted to an examination of 
the works of the late M. Bordas-Demoulin, one of the most vigorous 
thinkers of modern France; but the author's purpose is to discuss 
afresh the relative position of Roman Catholicism and of religious 
thought at the present time. Like many persons of enthusiastic 
mind who are equally attached to the truths of revealed religion 
and to those of metaphysical science, M. Bordas-Demoulin fancied 
that a reconciliation couid easily be brought about between these 
two sources of our knowledge, and he maintained that the entente 
cordiale should take place on the ground of Cartesianism. M. de 
Laveleye is of a different opinion, and comes to the conclusion 
that, as the tendency of modern philosophy is to carry discussion 
to its utmost limits and to stop at no obstacle in the pursuit of 
truth, so Roman Catholicism manifests the unmistakeable symptom 
of going always further in a reactionary direction, and of mate- 
rializing religion more and more. If neither the schism of the 
fifteenth century, nor the Reformation, nor the events of the 
French Revolution could succeed in opening the eyes of the clergy, 
it is hopeless to expect that any catastrophe will be attended with 
greater success, 

Amongst all the productions which the spirit of controversy has 
recently brought forth, very few can be compared to the two letters 
addressed by M. Crétineau-Joly to Father Theiner, on the sub- 
ject of Pope Clement XIV. and the Jesuits. M. Crétineau-Joly 
had published a work written with a strong Ultramontanist 
bias, but true on the whole, in which he discussed thoroughly, 
and froma point of view far from flattering to Ganganelli, the 
affair of the suppression of the Jesuits. Father Theiner thought 
proper to refute M. Crétineau-Joly’s assertions, but he did so 
without sufficiently considering what sort of adversary he was 
challenging. Whilst condemning the animosity and the per- 
sonalities indulged in by the author of L’Lylise romaine en face 
de la Révolution, critics were unanimous in acknowledging that 
he had the best of the argument; and the matter would have 
probably been forgotten if Father Theiner had not once more 
called out his antagonist by endeavouring to extenuate the 
behaviour of Napoleon I. in the famous episode of the Con- 
cordat, and to cast doubts on the authenticity of Cardinal 
Consalvi’s memoirs. This wastoo much; M. Crétineau-Joly took 
up his pen, and the result is the volume now before us. It con- 
tains, first, a long essay on the quarrels between the Pope and 
the French Government in 1801, and then the letters, already 
referred to, about Clement XIV. and the Jesuits, Father Theiner 
will perhaps now see that his best poliey is to be silent, A 
writer whose style is as picturesque as that of M. Veuillot him- 
self, and who has drawn of AL Armand de Pontmartin the 
amusing sketch contained in pages 116-118 of the present volume, 
must not be trifled with. 

Several books of travel are before us, claiming a word of notice. 
Count de Beauvoir takes us as far as Australia.t Having joined the 
Duke de Penthiévre in an expedition to the East, he gives us in his 
amusing volume the impressions of a young sailor, and his narra- 
tive bears all the traces of that enthusiasm, as well as of that 


* Etudes et Essais. Par Emile de Laveleye. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co, 

+ Bonaparte, le Concordat de 1801 et le cardinal Consalvi etc. Par J. 
Crétineau-Joly. Paris: Plon, 

{ Australie ; Voyage autour du Monde. Par le comte de Beauvoir. 
Paris: Plon. 
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haste in drawing conclusions, which makes the charm of youth. UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. — NOTICE is 


The political constitution of the Australian colonies is discussed 
at some length, and the democratic society of Melbourne is criti- 
cized in the most amusing manner, How thoroughly Count de 
Beauvoir enjoys the dangerous sport of hunting in the jungles! 
How racy are his descriptions of the Siamese Amazons! We can 
heartily recommend his duodecimo to readers who like to have 
truth served up to them in so startling a shape that it looks like 
fiction. 

The author of A travers les Espagnes* is also an enthusiast, 
and as her fluent bp pours forth volume after volume in quick 
succession, we find no sign of weariness or of decay; we have 
still the same abundance of metaphors and of incongruous images 
which distinguished the chapters of the Bande du Jura—the 
same style, sometimes ridiculously trivial, sometimes stilted and 
full of affectation. Madame de Gasparin is as fond as ever 


| the Senate. ‘The Examinations will 


. hereby Given, that on Wednesday, the 21st day of July next, the Senate of the Queen’s 
University will proceed to Elect EXAMINERS in the fullowing Subjects, and at the Salaries 
stated, to hold such Examinations during the ensuing Year as are now or may be appointed by 

Salaries from 


begin on the 23th of 


the next Quarter-day after Election. 


SUBJECT. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE... .. 100 
Application to be made by Letter, addressed to le ji 
received after that date will not be Sonaidered. 
By Order, 
G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, M.A., F.R.S., Secretary. 
Queen's University, Dublin Castle. , 


OR CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 

of Noblemen and Gentlemen, under the Rev. T.R. R. STEBBING, M.A., sometime 

Fellow and ‘Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 

The age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. In the 


| Domestic Arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 


of dragging in religion, anyhow, between the description of a | 


landscape and the catalogue of a picture-gallery ; she also some- 
times attempts excursions on the domain of philology, but soon 
feels that she is treading upon ground with which she is not very 
well acquainted, and beats a hasty retreat. 

M. Xavier Marmier’s hero, Nilst, is likewise a traveller; but, 
instead of starting forth in quest of the picturesque or of mere 
recreation, his great object is the ideal. Dissatisfied with his 
native place in Dalecarlia, and hearing from some of the professors 
of the University of Upsal wonders about the intellectual develop- 
ment of Germany, the business habits of England, and the civiliza- 
tion of France, he undertakes a journey which will, he thinks, 

rove to him conclusively what he had already suspected—the 
ecided inferiority of Daiecarlia to the rest of the world. We 
need hardly say that Nils finds himself everywhere mistaken ; and 
instead of being dazzled by the phantoms which he sees around 
him—phantoms of learning, phantoms of civilization, phantoms 
of pleasure—he takes the wise part of returning to Dalecarlia, 
where the ideal at last appears to him under the form of domestic 
happiness. Nils, or rather M. Marmier, takes the opportunity of 
examining some of the principal questions connected with the 
countries which he visits; for example, in England, the problem 
of pauperism, in Austria that of police espionnage, in Switzerland 
the art of fleecing unwary travellers. Nils arrives in Paris 
during the last days of the reign of Louis-Philippe, and witnesses 
the terrible scenes of that revolution which brought about once 
more the rule of the sword. Experience disgusts him with 
Radicalism, and he returns home thoroughly disabused of his 
political and other illusions. . 


* A travers les Espagnes. Par V’auteur des “ Horizons prochains.” 
Paris: Lévy. 

+ Les Voyages de Nils @ la recherche de ('Idéal. Par X, Marmier. 
Paris and London : Hachette & Co. 
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"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is pow OPEN, 5 ~~ Mall East , 
4 


‘lose to the National Gallery), from Nine till Seve: 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE KIMINI,” &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. 


RADLEY.—The Earl NELSON will preside at the ANNUAL 


© PRIZE-GIVING on July 19. Old Members of the School ly to the WAR 
Radley College, Abingdon. J 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—On Wednesday, July 28, there will 
be an EXAMINATION for TWO CLASSICAL EXHIBITIONS, value £30 each, to 
be held in the College. 
Candi must be under Fifteen on July 28. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


[DIAN CIVIL, TELEGRAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS 
EXAMINATIONS._CANDIDATES are speciall 8 
jects required, at the HAIELEY INSTITUTION, Sout Address, THE PRINCIPALS 


BK DUCATION in PREPARATION for NAVAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—EASTMAN’S ROYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, Southsea. 
At the Examination in December last ONE THIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL 
At the LAST Examination ONE FHILD of all the SUCCESSFUL NAV AL CADETS passed 
xamination ONE of all the 5 NA 
from EASTMAN’S R.N, ACADEMY. 
More than #00 Pupils have entered H.M. Service. 
Pupils are received from ‘Ten years of age and upwards, 
For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNEL, 4, as above. 


PREPARAT ION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 
_F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS trom Nine 
ere ot age. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, One Mile from Rugby. A list of 
eferees—including the Kev. Dr. KENNEDY, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 
bridge, tormerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. BENSON, Master of Wellington Coll ; 
Masters at Rugby, and Varents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£35; over ‘Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


HAst Bou RNE.—An OXFORD M.A., Married, and in Holy 
_ Orders, with Seven years’ experience in Tuition, receives a few BOYS between Seven 
iw. to prepare tor the Public Schools.—For Terms, address CLERICUS, Bradfield, 


{OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Instivution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 


Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms an on 


PUITION on the SOUTH COAST.—The Rev. T. L. MONTE- 
FIORE, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., Rector of Catherstone, receives PUPILS desirous of 
being prepared for the Universities, Civil Service, or Ai1my.—Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who is about to settle i rman, 
wishes to meet with a few more PUPILS before he leaves England.” Seach: gin 
Address, M.A., Wyards, Alton. 


Fy PUCATION.—There are VACANCIES in a long-established 


4 SCHOOL at Blackheath, conducted by the Principals, who, having been educated for 
their Profession, are perfectly compecent to impart Instruction without the aid of Masters. 
‘They will be happy to treat with Parents whose ideas coincide with their own, that it is the 

culiar provinee of Women suitably to train and educate Girls. Kesident Parisian Governess. 

nexceptionable references. ‘Terms from 40 Guineas.—Address, NOVELLA, care of Mr. Martin, 
Library, Blackheath, 


A PRIVATE TUTOR, M.A. Oxford, receives FIVE PUPILS. 
Two Vacancies. Boys from ‘Ten to Fourteen preferred. G 
who are backward or delicate. "Terme, ev. J.C. 


preparing, the Long Veontion, One or more the Public Schovls. 
idence or Non-residence unimportant.—Address, ZETA, at Messrs. Stevens & Son’ 
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To GOVERNESSES and TEACHERS. — SPECIAL 

CLASSES in GERMAN and FRENCH, for Governesses and Teache meet 

Daily in various parts of ‘London during the Months of July and August, ae Dr. 

— and Assistant.—For particulars, apply to Dr. H., 21 Northumberland Place, 
yswater, 


{GYPT.—Dr. F. BLASS, Author of “Athenian Eloquence ” 

and of the latest Edition of “ Hyperioes,” wants to accompany a Gertleman interested 

in Antiquary Kesearches on a TOUR to Faye ; is also willing to undertake the ‘Tutorship of 

Boys. Keterence to Vrof. Friedrich Ritschl, formerly at Bonn, now at Leipzig.—Address, Dr. 
BLAss, Naumburg, Saxony. 


WANTED, by an OXFORD GRADUATE (1867), a TUTOR- 


SHIP. Knows German and French.—Address, Dux, J. C. Hotten’s, 74 Piccadilly, W 


(CQURACY.— Wanted, a CURATE, for the Parish of Pembridge, 


yo LECTUREKS.—Wanted, for the Season, One or more 
LECTURERS for a Special Subject ; must be Scholars and Speakers. Cle 
Might be arranged wo on work.—A: stating 
ferences, previous ork, am ualifications, PHA, care of essrs. Hamm 4 
Nephew, 3 Abchurch Lane, Lombard Street, & 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA (WEST).—Board and Residence. 
The WIDOW of a Medical Gentleman has a comfortable HOME, facing the Sea, and 
situate in bos part highly fashionable Watering-place, for the 
reception of Chronic Invalids, or an r entleman iri a 

The Proprietress is especially adapted.— Address, 133 —= experienced care, for which 
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for her HOUSE in Upper Brook Street. The Lease has Eighteen years 
Furniture, which must be taken. with the House, is of best 
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the und.” 


regror 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, — Delightful Location; Beautiful 
3 Table d'Hote daily.—Address, 


Scenery; 200 Apartments; Handsome Public 
J. BOLN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Buse HTON.—BEDFORD HUTEL.—Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Coftee Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been enl d and imp d.—Ci i to “ The MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 
( I OODWOOD and BRIGHTON RACES.—GRAND HOTEL, 
B i if 


righton, under New Di Ordinary Tariff Prices charged 


; New 
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GEV. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 
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JEWELS of EXTRAORDINARY M AGNIFICENCE. 
Superb COLLECTION (One Property), comprising a Matchless Tiara of Brilliants, a 
Comb Heal Ornament, a full Dress Brilliant Collet Necklace, 20 Pairs of Brilliant _——— 
Brilliant Stars, a fine Oriental Pearl Necklace with Diamond and Sapphire Snap, Cos! , 
Emerald, Ruby, Sapphire, and Brilliant Rings, Pins, and Brooches, several large ne gg cet 
Opal of rare quality, three Brilliant Crosses, and many other hi hly valuable SRN 
soe ee DEBE of Brilliants and Kose Diamonds, Loose Pearls, &c., for SALE by AUC’ N 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS, at their Great Metropolitan Mart, King a 
Covent Garden, on es ednesday, July 7, 1869, at Twelve for One o'clock precisely. On View 
jogues post t free 


near a First-class Station and “Market ‘Town.—For 
E, an unusually FREEHOL D RESIDENTIAL ESTATE or HUNTING- 
X, with nearly 20 Acres of LAND. The Residence, which is of handsome elevation, is 
eoshtfully seated in Park-like Grounds, rich old pasture and meadow ; tastefully-arran 

Pleasure and Kitchen Gardens, Aviary, Peacock Run, Vinery, first-c lass Stabling, +> 
house, Farmyard, Carriage Drive, &c. The Property possesses @ considerable Srontege to the 
Turnpike Road, and is considered to be one of the most antgee and compact Estates as — 
inexpensive to keep up, yet extremely attractive in its features. Pri 5,500,— ~ 
Messrs. AKERMAN & SLADE, 8 Regent Street, London, who have personally inspecied t 


Property, which is in beautiful order. 
TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS. 
SEAS 


1869 
MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call public attention, tv their new-arranged BAGS, which 
combine perfect Arrangement with large Holding Capacity. Best Quality and Moderate 


For Lapies. For GENTLEMEN. 
Ist size Ist size 
d 
3rd ,, 
Gh w 4th ,, 
Sth 
Ditto si 6th ,, 
6th size 


All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &c. 
WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOT?T’S STEEL PENS. 
Joun MITCHELL'S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 


QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years. _Sold by all Stationers. 
London Depot—6é Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Works—Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


CALLAG HAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES 
of matchless quality, —23a New Bond Street, Corner of Conduit Street. 
N.B.—Sole Agent to V oigtliinder, Vienna. 


BENSON’S 

WATCHES CLOCKS , GOLD JEWELLERY 

Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. BROOCHES. 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS, 
KEYLEss. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 
CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 


BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 
k Making. 1 ub ther upon Artistic Go ewellery hese are sent post vu) 

anh. Pei living ‘in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 
fect safer 
forwarded with perfect safety. % OLD BOND STREET; Axp 
THE CITY, STE AM WORKS, 538 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


FE! LMER’S EASY. ‘CHAIRS, COU CHES, and SOFAS, the 
t Made. 300 different Shapes constantly « on View for Selection and Immediate Delivery. 

Chsive mate to any Shape val.—F ILMEK & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 

Street, Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


“PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,54 548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
by Steam Machinery, this beautiful Work is far srowier to Foreign- 
made, Sosts less than Lurkey Carpeting, and is guaranteed to stand perfectly 
2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


GILVE FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
RE. our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant a’ uites, 1 in imitation of h- aoe Woods, so artistically as 
to be to them in effect and durability, and at half t 
Forwarded gratis and pect Bree Bom IN CRAW COUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
stablished 1810. 


Being manufactw 


73 and 75 Brompton Road 

N. also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Garvete, and Bedding 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates, May be had grati: 
“SMEE, 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warchousemen, 
and o 
WwW. A. & S. SMEE, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


(CAUTION.—JOHN HENRY SMEE | & COMPANY beg to 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLATD ASHWOOD BEDROOM 


FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each Shes fos is marked with their Name as above, and the 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


K REQUISITES (including BRUSHES and 
TURNERY).—WILLIAM 8. BURTON Reogoery Article for the FURNISHING of 
KITCHENS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itse’ 


1 } 2 3 4 
8. d. £s £s. £5. 
Kitchen Utensils ....... 6812 2 2a 9 wiz 9 318 1 
Brushes and Turnery to 2116/5616 | 719 6/325 
Total per Set 3913 8 | 391010 In 3 706 


Any single Article may nee had at the same price quoted AF it » the different Lists. For 
particulars see Illustrated wes which can be had free 


IIE BEST SHOW of [TRON BEDSTEADSi in the KINGDOM 
is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS devoted to the 

exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 

Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s. ; Patent Iron Bedstead. fitted with 

dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Ils.; and Cots, from lis each ; han 

Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 8s. to hee 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


by Aspsintment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT. _oeus gratis and 


some 


post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and Candelabra, 
ish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | Baths and Toilet ere. 
Stoves and Fenders, Tron and Brass Bedst 


Marble ~pieces, Bedding and Bed- 


Kitchen Ran, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Lamps, Gase Turnery 
Tea Trays, t Urns ‘and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &e., 
with List of Prices, and Plans of Twent: Show ot  Oxteed Strest, W. 
2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; and 6 Perry and 1 New man Yard, Lon 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
IigaD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Heed 08 Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers. 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 


Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
at per cont. pe per ann. to 12 Notice of 


At 5 ditt to ditto 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, a of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the » daw < on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills p t for 

Sales aud Purchases effected in British on I Teale Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
description of Banking Business _and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

ransac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of Ge World. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen’ 
The fullest A tages of the d Remission of os ae to the Assured at once. 
. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 


are 1 by special conditions against liability to future question. 
Invested Funds £1,540,000 
Annual Income cece 200,000 
LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 
REVERSIONS. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BekUbe EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


[MPERI AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1803, 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 
nsurances due at Midsummer > te be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last day, 


Jay 9), or the same will become v 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrFicE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
BRancu OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Compeny, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Tnvecumanse in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

‘The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 


‘The Company ts Annuities and Endowments. 
nes Oftices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
BADER, and Manage. 
A.D. 1720, 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancn Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


2 RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASS 


Direttors. 
Robert Baselag. Eos Esq William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, E 
5 Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
n, Esq. George Forbes Esq. 
Lancelot W ‘an Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Dru 3q. Charles Robinson, Esq 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E Samuel Leo Schuster, 
tee les Hermann Goschen Eric Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Su Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Wa allace. Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Charles Baring Young, » 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Midsummer will expire on July 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
Fire Insurances. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
7 Rovenionay Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
t 
sEauivalent reductions lave been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
t ti 
: The Divisions of of Profit take place every Five Years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may wed on One Life. 


This attords tot 
ral in with the tee of a large Capital Stock, and 
Lyme ties of nershi 


exemption, under Ro; 
The advantages of pos the security of an Office "whose sessusess have 
been tested by the of Century anda hal: 4 


Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
COMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 


Case of DEATII, caused by Accident of any Kind, say be secured by a Policy of the 
RANCE COMPANY. An Annual Payment of £3 to 
ures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orrices—61 CORNHILL anp 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S EST CIRCULAR (post free). 
ie JULY Number now ready. 

It contains all the seeenten and safest Stock ra Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALIST SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a’ safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 

Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
__ Established 1 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury 


rp HOMA 8 D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BOOTS, 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 
pared 1 ancy New 
peice in Enamelled or Glove for Cropuct Bovis, Son 
Single Par Free to an of the Kingdom by Sample Post, on of Paper Pattern 
of Sole, an dP (0.0. for Price, with Sixpence fdditional. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Kid Walking Boot 
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BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ALL’S PATENT CONCRETE BUILDING MACHINE. 


Patronized by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the Frencu, and the | 
principal Noblemen, Landed Proprietors, and Gentry of the United Kingdom and © 


the Continent, 


Upwards of One Thousand Buildings have been successfully erected with this 
Patentee’s Apparatus at a great reduction of cost, the Concrete in some cases costing 
only one-half the price of Brickwork or Masonry. 


A Warehouse 70 ft. by 50 ft. and 60 ft. high, erected with this Apparatus, can be 
seen in Great Guildford Street, Southwark, London. 


A Pamphlet of 68 pages, with large Woodcut showing Concrete Houses finished, 
and also in course of erection, with Patent Apparatus working, and containing the 
Paper on Concrete Dwellings read by Mr. TALL at the Architectural Association ; 
also a Report of the Discussion on this Paper at a subsequent Special Meeting of 
the Association ; Correspondence and Articles (Scientific and Practical) on Concrete 


House and Wall Building ; Extracts from the “ Builder,” ‘ Building News,” “ Civil | 


Engineer and Architect's Journal,” “‘ Times,” “ Field,” ‘“ Daily Telegraph,” &c. ; 
and every information respecting the mixing and use of Conticce, the Patent 
Apparatus, and the cost of the same, and all information to the present date, will 
be forwarded on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


Appress—J. TALL, 
FALSTAFF YARD, KENT STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


SHAN KS’S PATENT LAWN 
The Patent Improvements recently introduced give 
SHANKS’S MACHINE 
Several Important Advantages possessed by no other Lawn Mower. 
PATENT DOUBLE-EDGED SOLE-PLATE, WIND-GUARD, &c. &c. 


| Seas 
Aut 


MOWERS for 1869. | 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Beat nD will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 6s, 
Derér—266 HIGH IIOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 


See page 39 of this day's “ Saturdey Review.” 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
ns, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
in Orname: ntal Bindings, well adapted fur Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room 
Tal nd for Cast aad Birthday Presents, and School Vrizes, are now on Sale at 
MU DIE Ss SELECT KARY, at the lowest current prices. A New Edition of the 
cL EAKANCE CATALOGU E is now Teady, aad will be forwarded on application, 


Me" DIE’S SE LECT LIBRARY.—AIll the NEW BOOKS 
in Cisietion or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBR ARY, 


| Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


The unprecedented Sale for 1868, notwithstanding the Dryness of the Season, forms the most | 


convincing testimony how much these Advantages have been appreciated. 

ALEX ANDER } STIANKS & SON beg to intimate thai, among all the Exhibitors of Lawn 
Mowers at the Paris Exhibition, they are the only Firm to whom the Jury awarded a Medal, 
ne silver Medal then awarded is the highest Prize ever given at any Exhibition for Lawn 

uwers, 

ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON have for some time past been making the Revolving Cutter of 
their Machines Self-sharpening—that is, with Steel on both Sides of each Blade, so that when 
the Cutier becomes blunt by running one way, it can be reversed, thus bringing the opposite 
or sharp edge of the Cutter to act against the Sole-Vlate. In addition to this, A. 5. & SON 
now make the Sole-Plate or Bottom Blade of their Machine with ‘'wo Edges—one in front as 
usual, and one in reserve at the back; when the front edge gets worn down, the | has only 
to be unscrewed and the unused edge brought to the frout. It will be seen at ance that 
this arrangement enables the cutting parts to last twice as long as in other M: chines, where 
the single-edged pet ay must be entirely renewed when the edge is worn down 

A Wind-Guard has also been introduced to prevent the Mown Grass being blow n past the 
Box during the prevalence of wind. 

‘There is no ribbing with these Machines. The Lawn when mown has a most beautiful 
appearance, being as smooth as a piece of Velvet 

Prices of Hand Machines, including Carriage a any Railway Station in England: 

WIbTH OF CUTTER. WIpbTu OF CUTTER. 


s d. £ 
10-inch Machine .. 310 0 19%inch Machine .. oe oo 
12-inch Machine .. +410 0 22-inch Machine .. 
M-inch Machine .. 21-inch Machine .. oe oo 
16-inch Machine | 
Illustrated Circulars, containing full Particulars, and with Prices of Machines for Horse, 
Pony, and Donkey Power, sent free on application. _ 
Every Machine warranted to give ample sati 


return 
A. SHANKS & SON, DENS IRON WOR).3, ARBROATH, 
AND 27 LEADENHALL STREET, ONDON, 
A Stock of all Sizes of Lawn Mowers alway s kept at “7 Leadenhall Street. 


BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine ine and 


Spirit Merchants’ rs of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing Wax, aa eve article required fag: Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—I8 Great Tower Street,8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
Street, London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf hoonemn the Rue de Kivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 


aris. 
French Wine Bins—Open, 12s., Locking up, 27s., per 100 Bottles. 


ALLsopp’s PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALES are 


now being supplied in the finest condition, | Potties and in Casks, by FINDLA’ TER, 
MACKIE, & CU., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 


S Hf E R R I E Ss. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry .......... (Dry or rich) ....-..--++++. 2s. 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry - (Dry or rich) ........ ++ 36 
5.—Fine Dinner Sherry ..........++ (Dry or rich) ..... 
T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 


’ 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES ‘ SAUC 3S, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condime nts so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior P reparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers poe bee difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had t from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HL ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly pounested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * ELIZABETH LAZENBY.’ his Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858. and without it a can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt for Farben: ‘3 Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels ave closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


Kk; LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
* ADDRESS has been changed fren 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 90 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square, the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 

ack lopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
d ya Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124 Southampton Kow, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutic: al 


31, 
Chemis a 
ap ‘VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 


BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &e., at 303. per Dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester Tlouse, : as Eastcheap, E.C. 


WEN’S BRAN T, 6d. 


TABLE = 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 

Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


FR AGRANT SOAP.—FIELD’S “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed ; order of your 

Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD ison cach Tablet 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


RIEN TAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Fort Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


‘ENDER FEET.—All Unpleasantness and Soreness from 
ration prevented and the Skin strengthened by using MCDOUGALL'S SCENTED 
OILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, LONDON, 11 ARTILUR STREET WEST, E.C. 
MANCHESTER, PORT STREET. 


, and if not approved of can be at once | 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


pu 

Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to ‘the supply sequived. All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New p ublications, gratis and post free. 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTIL’'s, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


40, OOO , elegantly bound STANDARD BOOKS.—The 

Largest, Choicest, and Cheapest Collection in London. A special CLAS- 
SIF IED LIST, selected from their Stock of Books, in exuva cong l just published, by post 
for One Stamp. “London: BICKERS & SON, 1 Leicester Square, Ww.c 


prize BOOKS.—BICKERS & SON have now ready (by 
post for One Stamp) a NEW CATALOGUE of Standard and Attractive Works 4 is uly 
adapteilt or School Prizes and Presents. In this List the Books are all elegantly and solidly 
bound in Calf extra or Morocco, and are guarantced New and Perfect, while the Prizes are 
considerably under those charged by the Library Companies.—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


AUCHNITZ’S EDITION of TISCHENDORFE'S NEW 
_TESTAM PneTows obtained in any ew: of the Landen Agents, SAMPSON 
LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street. Cloth, 2s. 6d. and 2s. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 
*,* All FOREIGN and AMERICAN WORKS supplied Liberal Ti W's 
MON: THLY BU LLETIN of IMPOR’ LATIONS sent tes 


PAvE IRS CHEAP EDITIONS of CLASSICS. 
BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTY-NINE PIANO WORKS. 2 vols. large 8vo. 12s. 
Vol. I. ‘thirty-eight Sonatas, with Portrait, Historical Notes, Metronome, &c., 63. 
Vol. Il. Biegiotnn gece Variations, Sixteen Smaller Pieces, and Four Piano Duets, 6s. 
MOZAKT’S SIXTY-ONE PIANO WORKS, 2 vols. 105 
Vol. I. Twenty Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, Historieat Notes, &c., 5s. 
Vol. IL. Twenty-one Variations, "Twelve Smaller Pieces, aud Hight Piano Duets, 5s. 
CHOPIN'S COMPLETE TEN WALTZES. With Portrait, 3s. 
SCHUMANN’S ALBUM OF FIFTY-SIX PIANO PIECES, AND ADvICcE TO 
YOUNG MUSICIANS. 4s, 
WEBER'S PIANO WORKS COMPLETE. 5s. 
London: AUGENER & Co., Beethoven House, 86 Newgate Street; and 
Foubert’s Place, Regent Street. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
at CRITIQUE upon Mr. FFOULKES’ “LETTER.” By 
H. I. D. RypEr, of the Oratory. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s, sewed, 


HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or Authority ? 


An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to all Pro- 
testants and other Non-Catholics, By the Rev. AuGustus CLIssoLp, M.A, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


UNIFORM WITH THE LOG OF THE UNA BOAT “CAPRICE.” 


| On Wednesday next, in square fep. 8vo. with 4 Maps and 5 Woodcuts from Drawings 
b 


y Barlow Moore, price 6s. 
OWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tons, from London io 
the Land’s End, and in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C. from London to the 
Scilly Islands: with other Cruises. By R. T. MCMULLEN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Price 1s. 
OvuR DEFENSIVE ARMAMENTS: Four Letters by 
A DEputy-LIEUTENANT. 


Simpkrn & MARSHALL HovuGnron & GUNN, 162 New Bond Street. Cockrem, Torquay. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; with Key, 3s. 6d. 


W ALKER and WORCESTER’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, carefully Corrected, and 
many New Words added. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


gv ols, 42s, 


HE BALLAD LITER ATURE and POPULAR MUSIC 
of the OLDEN TIME: a Ilistory of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes 
of England, with numerous Aneedotes and Entire Ballads. Also, a Short Account of the 
Miustrels. By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50 New Bond Street, W. 


With 4 Illustrations by Gustave Doré and G. Cruikshank, 6s. 


WHISPERS: Lyrics by the of Morar. 


BLACKWOOD, and all Booksellers. 


FREE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Just published, post free, 1s. 


Two SERMONS: 1. “ LA SEULE CHOSE NECESSAIRE.” 
ATHANASE COQUFREL FILS.—2. “WHAT THE RISING OF THE DEAD 
SH vi uD MEAN.” | By the Rev. C. KEGAN PAUL, M.A. Preached at the First Anniversary 
of the Free Christian Union, June 1, 1869, 
Published by the Free Christian Union: 
1. REV. J. MARTINEAU. rl NEW AFFINITIES OF FAITH: a Plea for Free 
Union. Post free. 
. J.J. TAYLER. CHRISTIANITY: WHAT IS IT? AND WHAT HAS IT 
INE Post free, Is, 
3. REV. J.J. TAYLER.—-A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN CHURCH, TUE WANT OF 
OUK TIME. Post free, Is. 
4, REPORT AND CONSTITUTION OF TIE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. Gratis; 
post free fur One Stamp. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 265, will be | 
published on SaTuRDAY, the 17th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended | 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than SarurDAY N&xtT, 
July 10th 
London : _Loyemans and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


rue QU: ANTER LY REVIEW. —ADVER’ rISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthe ming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the Sth, aud BILLS by the 7th instant. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
Now ready, No. XCIX. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


CONTENTS : 


REVIEW for JULY. 


Nonconformity in Lancashire. 

The Language of Light. 

Rossini. 

T he Statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone. 
Contemporary Literature. 


London : HoppER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


1. Lord 

2. The Condit jon of Englishwomen in the 
Middle Ave 

3. Phase of the Utilitarian Con- 
rove! 


uly 1, neice 6s. 
WESTMINSTER. REVIEW.— NEW SERIES. 
Nu. LEXI. (JULY 1869). 
CONTENTS: 
1. INDIAN RAILWAY REFORM, 
2. THE rOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, 
3. LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 
4. PATENTS, PATENTEES, AND THE PUBLIC, 
5. Mt. MILL'S ANALYSIS OF THE MIND. 
6. PROSTITUTION IN RELATION TO 'Tili NATIONAL WEALTH. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theolocy and Philosophy —2. Politics, 
Sociolugy, and Travels—3. Scien History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres— 


6. Ar 
London : Trisyer & Co., , 60 Paternos ter Row. 
Tue THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. XXVI. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
1. SCITLETERMACHER AND TITE GERMAN CHURCH A CENTURY AFTER 
HIs BIRTH. By J. Frepericx 


THE RELIGIOUS SEX CIMENT 
RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, By ALBERT KEVILLE. 

2. THE CANON OF MURATORI. By Jown JAMes Tay.en, B.A. 

. THE SU BIJECTION OF WOMAN. By Fraxces Power Conne. 

. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By AUGUSTUS DE MonRGaAn, M.A. 

. MR. BINNEY’S SERMONS. By Jonny Trom. 

. JAMES TAYLER: In Memoriam. By CHARLES Bearp, B.A. 

NOTICE OF BOOKS, 

Pubiishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & Nora: ATE, 14 Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London; 

and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinb urgh. 


CONSIDERED THE SOURCE OF 


Je OURNAL of the 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY for JUNE, 
Vol. XXXII.—Part II. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Report of the Council for the Year 1963, 
F.1.8. on Insanity and Crime. 
stics of the Netherlands, 


Miscellanea, Mincral Statistics, Local Taxation, Periodical Tables, &e. 
London : Epwarp STanrorD, 6 Charing Cross, 


No. LXX. JULY), 3s. 6d. 


N” ~ 
TPHe JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
Authority of the Medieo-Psychological Assoc iation), edited by C. Lock HART ROBERTSON, 

M.D. Cantab., and DSLEY, M.D. Lond. 

al. Articles on Em anuel (Dr, Henry Maudsley 
in € ie Meutal Diseave (Dr. Boyd’ —T romides in Ep:lepsy 
w—The Fried: x Asylum, with Ground Dr. Opnert'—Matter and Force 
in Relatio mn to Me Cerebral Phen omena (Dr. ‘Thompson D ckson’\—The Percentive 
Centres and thes Localisation (Rev. W. avies); toge:her with Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter Reviews of recent Works on Mental Science ; Psychological News (to be eontinucd 
Quarter!. 


Kestev 


JouN & Sons, New Burlington Street.’ 


BLAckwoops MAG for JULY 1869. 
No. DCXLV. 2s. 6d 
CONTENTS: 


Sketches in Polynesia—The Fijis. A Story of Evlenburg. Part I. 
Morris's Poems. The Church Bill in the Lords. 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No, CCCCXXXIX. 


(For JULY), 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS : 
1. A Century of Lem Caricature. 5. Remarkable Trials. 
2. Which is the er roine 6. pemarable Odds and —. 
3. Vaudvis and All 7. The Wyvern Myst 
4. The Ques tioning of "Pedy Mullowney’s 8. Household Tales trom the East. 


Dublin : Gronrce TIERBERT. London : : Hurst & BLACKETT. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIE W, No. C. (for JULY), 
Is ready This Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1, DR. MANNA’S LIFE OF CIIRIST. 
2. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY. 
3. LECKY'S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
4. GEOLOGICAL TIME, 
5. DANISH LITERATURE—LUDVIG 
6. VEITCII'S LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
7. TUE EARLY IMSTORY OF MAN. 
8 WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
8 TILE IRISU CIIURCH MEASURE, 
Edinburgh : Epmonxston & IIAMILTon, Anams, & Co. 


THE CARLYLE AND EMERSON 
ASSOCIATION, 


London : 


An Organised Body, with Members in all parts of the Country, to comprise ail 
Coinciders with the great Leaders of Modern Thought, establixhed to disseminate 
their Principles and Ideas and pioncer the path of Progress they have traced. Every 
admirer of Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, &c., is earnest ly engaged, whatever 
his position, to co-operate in ‘the movement. A Prospectus on application. —Address, | 
Seckerary, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


The JULY Number of THE IDEALIST, the Society’s Organ, is now ready, 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
ERNINA LANDON. Chapter 8.—Two Idealist, 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF WOMAN. By Miss Ayrtor. 
TO BEATRIX DEAD. By Miss Friru. 
THE WAYS AND MEANS OF PROGRESS. IT.—A Glance at Things that are, 
MODERN ORDEALS, By the Author of “ Ella Norman,” &e. Chapter 4, 
TRANSITION, By the Author of “ Palingenesia.” 
OF PURPOSE IN POETRY—NREVIEW. 
. CORRESPONDENCE. VENEER. 


LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGI! « CO., 


4 AVE MARIA LANE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For JULY (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings. 
1. A YOUNG PAINTER’S FIRST WORKS, after M. Stoms, 
2. WRECK OFF DOVER, efter C. Sranrrevp, R.A. 
3. PLAY, from the Group by J. D. CrirrenpDEN. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &e, 


LONDON: VERSUS & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER Row. 


Just published (2s.), the JULY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 

THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF DUTY IN ITS RELATION TO UNIVERSAI. 
MORALITY. By J. Limweiyn Davies. 

CLAUDE TILLIER: an Unknown Satirist. By P. G. Hamenton. 

THE TRADES'-UNION BILL. By Freperic Harnison. 

THE ACADEMY OF 1869. By Bernarp Cracrorr. Part II. 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS. By Waurer Bacenor. III. 

VICTOR HUGO: L’/omme qui Rit. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SavaGe. 

THE NATURE OF EMOTION. By Dr. Fievprxe B.axpronp. 

CRITICAL NOTICES: “ Religious Republics.” By W. Kinxus. Some Boots of 
the Month. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


CONTENTS FoR JULY: 
DR. BENCE JONES ON MATTER AND FORCE. By D. D. Hearn. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCIIOOLS. By D. R. Fearon. 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR. By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwiirr. 
STATE OF EDUCATION IN ITALY. By Professor Connapo Toms: 
“RUDELL 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Mev. C. A. Now. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. Dy Jony Hunan, 
ERNEST RENAN ON ST. PAUL. By Professor PLUMPTRE. 
.» NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE 


STRAIIAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 5 LUDGATE MILL. 


“Monthly, Illustrated, Is. 
GAINT PAULS: a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CONTENTS For JULY: 
THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Chapter 4 he Eldest Son. 
5.—The Magician's “Cav 
»  6.—The Working of the: Spell. 
AUSTRIA IN 1869. 
AD ROSAM. 
NATURALISATION AND ALLEGIANCE. 
BENEFITS. 
MARTIN FEREOL. 
VIRELAIL. 
M. VICTOR ITUGO'S ENGLAND. 
Ar! LIFE IN ITALY A WuNDRED AND TWENTY 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD BACIIELOR. 
STRAHAN &C Co., Publishers, 56 Ludzate il, 


MACMILLAN’ MAGAZINE. 
No. CXVIL. (for JULY). 1s. 


CONTENTS : 


1. PROFESSOR SEELEY on “THE GREAT ROMAN REVOLUTION.” 
2. **A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Chapters 3 and 4. 

3. MISS OCTAVIA HILL on “ORGANIZED WORK AMONG THE POOR.” 

4, “THE STORY OF AN AFTERNOON,” By B. B. B. 

5. MISS YONGE on * CHILDREN’S LITER ATURE OF THE LAST 
CENTURY.” 

6. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 

7. MR. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME'S “ SUNSET OFF TITE AZORES.” 

8 MR. BENNE T ON “ THE CONDITION OF OPERA IN ENGLAND.” 

9, MR. RICHARD HOLT HUTTON ON “A QUESTIONALLE PARENTAGE 
FOR MORALS.” 

10. “ THE POPE'S POSTURE IN THE COMMUNION.” By A. P. & 


Chapters 27—29. 


MACMILLAN & LONDON. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For JULY, with 9 Illustrations, Is, 


CONTENTS: 


TIE THREE OVERITEARD WHISPERS. A Tale in Four Chapters. 
PARISIAN CLUBS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
ANCIENT HOSTELRIES, AND THE MEN wis FREQUENTED THEM:—Con- 
ecrning Angels, Dragons, ‘and certain Ancient Palaces. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TYVEsS, 
THE BROMPTON HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 
DESIDERIA. [Illustrated by C, Roberts. 
IN THE HEART OF THE EARTL. TMustrated by Gordon Thomson. 
FLO AND FIDO. Illustrated by Horace Stanton. 
M. OR_N. By G. J. WityTe-ME:VILLE, Author of “Digby Grand,” “Cerise,” “ The 
Gladiators,” &e. With 2 Illustrations by Wilfrid Lawson. 
Chapter 19.—An Ineubus, 
20.—" The Little Cleud.” 
21,—Furens quid Fa mina, 
STUDIES FROM LIFE "AT THE COURT OF ST, JAMES'’S. the Inte 
Tuomas. Engraved by W. L. THomas. No. the Crown Prince 
of Prussia 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A Peripatetic. 
THE LAY OF THE CRUSII-ROOM. Illustrated. &¢. &e. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY. LONDOX, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 3, 1869. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 1s. 
CONTENTS: 


BY_ORDER OF 4 of English History. By Vicrok Hvao. | 
Illustrated. Chaps. 
CHARLES A Reminiscence. 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
PAUPERS AND PAUPERISM. 
“THE STEAKS.” Vulgarly the “ Beef,” Classically the “ Sublime.” 
THE WIT AND WISDOM OF BIDPAI. No. 4.—Ilis Fables. Illustrated. 
SONG OF THE AGED FISHERMAN, 
TALES FROM THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
No. [V.—The ce of Death. By SHIRLEY Brooks. 
BILLIARDS, 
IN THE SEASON, 
THE SELECT SUPPLEMENTARY EXHIBITION. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. Illustrated. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
Loudon Brapuvry, Evans, & Co., Bouverie Street, E. 
[THE PALL MALL BUDG 
. Contents OF No. XL., JULY 3, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Admission to Clubs. 
Supply. From an Englishman in Spain. 
The Betting Prosecutions. 
The Irish Catholics and Concurrent | Drunkenness in the Army. 
Endowment. France (from a Parisian). 
Lord Grey on the Voluntary Principle. The Literary Body -snatcher, 
The Fenian Prisoners. Mr. Gladstone's Dee aration. 
The Massacre of Lngiish Travellers in 
Abyssinia, 
The Cruelties of Flirtation. 


Every Saturday, Gd. 5 Stamped, 7d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
The Suez Canal and the Trade with 
China, 
Bradshaw Abroad. 
Bagen in June. 
Men of the Second Empire— 
XV. The Barrister. 
XVI. The Field-Marshal. 
The Honour of the liouse of Lords. 
Last Week at Dartmoor. 
OCCASIONAL NOYEs. 


REVIEws. 

* Madame Gervaisais.” 
Mary Stanley.” 
Mr. Mill on the Subjection of Women. 
Professional Papers of the Corps of 

Royal Engineers, 
New Books. 
ForeiGN AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 

SuMMALY OF NEws. 
Office, | 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 

JRON F FRO? NTS.—HER MAJESTY’S THE: ATR E 

BUILDER of this Week contains View and full particulars of Keighley Mechanics’ 
Tnstitute and School of Science and Art—Sectional View of Her Majesty's ‘Theatre, London— 
Papers on Iron Street Fronts in New York—Wire ‘Tramways—Architectural Education, &e. 
Ada; or by post, 5d. ll | York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


DEAN 


HOOK ON THE CHURCH. 


Now ready, with a Preface, Svo. 2s. 6d. 


THE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH in the RE- 
PUBLIC of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA: an Address delivered at 
the Church Institute, Leeds, on February 4, 1869, by W. F. Hoox, D.D., 
F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s, 6d. 


ET. 


| the exception of George 


MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. Comprising 


an Account of the Improved Treatment of the Insane in this and other 
Countries. By Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart., M.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, 4 vols. post Svo. with Portraits, each 6s. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORY of the 
UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve Years’ Truce, 1584-1609. By J. Mor.ry, D.C.L., Author of 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Also, 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, £3. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the ABOVE WORK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GENERAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now ready, 6 vols. post 8vo. 


LIVES of the WARRIORS of the SEVENTEENTH | 


CENTURY. ir EDWARD Cust, D.C.L, 

Kirst Sertes.x—THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1600-48. 

Seconp Sertes.—THE CIVIL WARS of FRANCE 
ENGLAND, 1611-75. 

Tuorrp Sertmes.—COMMANDERS of FLEETS and ARMIES 
BEFORE an ENEMY, 148-1704. 


By General the Hon. § 


By the same Author, 
ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, 1700-99, 


Period. With Maps. 5 vols. fep. Svo. cach 5s, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


@— - 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 
“ Exccedingly fresh and pleasant reading.” —Globe. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizztz 


SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“Miss Eden has here given us a f ankly-written and chatty account of a very pleasant 
holiday passed by her in the Austrian Tyrol.”—Satarday Review. 


SIXTH EDITION of HER MAJESTY’S 
TOWER. y W. Hrpwortn Drxon. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 8vo. 15s. 

CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA, 
By W. Herpwortn Dixon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY. With Portrait of the Aut hor, bound, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* Salem Chapel,” &c. 5 vols, 
“*The Minister's Wife’ is in many important respects Mrs. Oliphant’s most powerfal and 
poetic work.” —A thenceum. Vith 
Wit 


*A powerful and vigorously written story. The characters are drawn with rare skill. 
» Eliot, there is no female novelist of the day comparable to Mrs, 


By Captain TowNsHEND, 2nd Life Guards, 


re 
Oliphant.” —Daily News. 


THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Corus. 


“ This work sontaeee much which imparts real pleasure to the reader. The author has evi- 
dently seen life under a good many different phases; aud he describes what he has seen vividly 
aud naturally.”— Globe. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of ** A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 
“ A really good picture of society, which is at once refined and pure.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beavcrers, 


Author of ‘‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. 
“Acharming story. There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour.” —/’vs¢. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrvus Harpy. 3 vols. 


“ An exceptionally good novel; nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged with poetry 
and humour.” —A 


THE VICAR’S By Warrer 


THORNBURY. 3 vols, [July 9. 


press, crown cloth, 


PoOEMs, DRAMATIC and 4YRICAL, By Epwarp Lepwicu 
TRORD. 
_ London: Provost & Co., Successors to A. w. BENNET!, Bish 


Without, E.C. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.”S.NEW BOOKS. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS: the New Novel by the 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Second Edition, 4 vols. post Svo. 

[Now ready. 
aceustomed to admire in the sweet pages of 
Washington Irving...... We rarely get held 
of so sensible and well-written a work. and 


“ The present work, although it cannot lay | 
might fill our columns with gems taken 


claim to the same nobility of purpose as* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ is yet above it as a literary 
composition, and will do more to eee the 


name of the Bec Hlirra Acad. the higher ranks | these pages ; but as that would not afier all 
of her craft than any previous etlurt of her give any correct notion of the work in its 
pen. The authoress enters with heart and entirety, we can only commend it to all who 
soul into the various shades of character that are capable of appreciating a thoughtful work 
were distinctive of a religions state of society where exciting interest is made su ib-ervient 
now VM sed away, or existing only in scattered solid reasoning, and where every 


situations ; and her langu uage, picturesque and 


yields something that may teach as w ell as 
terse, has all that nameless charm that we are amu 


A MERE STORY. By the Author of “ Lady 


and | 


A HISTORY of the ISLA 


Compiled from the most Authentic Histories of the | 


ANNALS of the WARS of the NINETEENTH | 


CENTURY, 1800-15. 


Compiled from the most Authentic Sources, 
fep. 8vo. each 5s. 


4 vols, 


“We hope that the readers for whom books like these are destined will not fail to avail 


themselves of so excellent an opportunity for commencing the study of a period unparalleled | 


in its importance for both military and political history.’ "Satur day Review 


“ The spirit of the partisan is entirely absent from General Cust’s pages, he renders to all the 


merit which he believes to be their due, neither forbearing to praise his fue, nor shrinking if 
the need exist from visiting censure on his friend.” —H.xamincr. 

“ The accounts are realty so well selected and dige sted, and there is so judicious a mixture of 
characteristic anecdotes, that the general reader who cares to follow the operations of war can 
tind pleasure and instruction in them. Modest and unpretending in form, these little volumes 
are the result of great and well-directed labour.” —Guardian, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Grace,” &c. 


Third Edition, small post, with Frontispiece, by Sidney Iail, 
price 6s, 


[This day. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER, appended 
to an entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's ‘Two Years Before the Mast.” 
With Notes and Revisions. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD 


By Caries CARLETON CoFFIN. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 


LECTURES and SPEECHES by ELIUU 


BURRITT. Small 8vo.,6s. 


ND of CAPE 


BRETON. By Ricwarp Browy, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life in 


Newfoundland. By Lieut.-Col. McCrea. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOTES on YACHTS. By Epwin Brerv. 


Fep. 8vo. with an Iilustration by John Brett, engraved by J. D. Cooper, 
price 7s. 


THE BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and other 


Stories. By RoBert BLack, M.A. 6s. 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In a Poem. 


By Dr. J.G. Homtanp. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN 
BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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MR. | BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


SELECTED WRITINGS of VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD on SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL SUB- 
a By the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 2 vols. with Portrait and Map, 
price 21s, 


THE LIFE of THOMAS LORD COCH- 


RANE, FARL of DUNDONALD, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear- Admiral 
of the Fleet, &c. In completion ‘of the “ Autobiography of a Seaman.” By 
his Son, the Eleventh Earl of DUNDONALD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 30s. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of | the 


TY of LONDON and JTS LIVERY COMPANIES. By the Rev. Tuos. 
y ib 8, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, F.G.S., Vicar of 
Hayton, Yorkshire. 1 vol. 15s. 


THE WEDDING- DAY in ALL AGES and 


COUNTRIES. By E. J. Woop, Author of “Curiosities in Clocks and 
Watches.” 2 vols. 18s. 
“All in search of novel information on this subject will find plenty in these interesting 
umes.” —Araminer. 


THE NEW NOVELS IN READING AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. Joun 


BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


ROPES of SAND. 


“ A Screw Loose.” 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of 


“ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


By Axpany Fonsianque. 


ANNE SEVERIN. 
“ A Sister's Story.” 3 vols. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JULY 


is now realy, 1s, 
CONTENTS : 


1. RED AS A ROSE | SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Chapters 10 tol 


2. POETRY OF THE PERIOD- MR. SWINBURNE. 
3. THE TRAGEDY OF THE STUDIO. By Mrs. Broruerton. 
4. YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
5. A RIDE WITH THE PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 
6. A STORY OF A FRENCH CHATEAU, 
7. AFTER HORACE, 
LDING. ” 
8. nas ee the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 


By the Author of 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth, 6s. 
W HAT is MATTER? By Aw Inner Temprar, Author of 
“ More Light.” 
London: WyMAN & Sons, 74-75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


He MESS-BOOK; or, Stray Thoughts on Military Reform. 


hes = blished from the “ Tomahawk.” vith a Chapter on the Purchase System of the 
A CIVILIAN. 
Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
blished, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MoNocRAMS, Historical and Practical. By D. G. Brrr, 
Engraver to HI.M.’s Post Office, H.M.'s Stationery Office, &c. &c. 
% High Holborn (opposite Chancery Lane), W.C. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with addi 1 Recent Cases, 2s. 6d, 


and its CURE. By Gro. M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. _ And all Booksellers, 


PAUL ON THE LOWER BOWEL. 
Seventh Edition, by post, 5s. 4d. 
ON. DISEASES of the LOWER BOWEL, without Cutting 


Confinement. Tiinstrated with Cases of Failure from Knife, , Cautery, and 
Nitric A Acid. By ANDREW PAUL, A.B., M.D., Surgeon. 
London: Henry Kimpron, 82 High Holborn. 


Just with containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Ti he Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS 
DETECT 


of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
‘oR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BarLuibRe, 219 Regent Street. 


The Saturday Review. 


This day is published, No. XXIV. ° 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JULY: an 


Illustrated Monthly, 1s. 


Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an 


Exploration of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 
With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER- 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67, By Avcustus SALA. 1 vol, 8vo. 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 
Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” 1 vol. small 4to. pro- 
fusely Illustrated, elegantly printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, 
gilt, 5s. (Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of Desart. 2 vols. [Just ready. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuartzs 
E. SrTmeLinc. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
SIMPLE AS a DOVE: a Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 


THE 
Novel. 
3 vols, 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kinestey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 
NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies: a 


Novel. By Joun Gaunt. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witt1am Brack, Author of 
“ Love, or Second Edition, 3 vols. 
EW VOLUMES OF “TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS.” 


MAURICE DEKING. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 2s, [Vert week. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author al “ Taken 


upon Trust,” &c. is day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, 1s. 
DRY EARTH SYSTIM. By Hf. J. and J. W. 
GIRDLESTONE, Civil Engineers. 
London : E. & F. N. + SPoN, 48 Charing Cross. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of IRELAND down to 
A.D. 1531, By A. G. 
Dublin: E. Poxsoxny. London : Simpkin, MARSHALL, & Co. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


Just published, oblong 4to. 15s. 
MAIDEN HOURS and MAIDEN WILES. 20 Plates, 
designed by BEAUJOLAIS. 

“ A book the success of which is tolerably certain. It only requires to be seen in order to be 
appreciated.”"— Mourning Pos 
“ One of the cleverest and susst amusing collections of pictures of contemporary society that 
has of late appeared.” —Standard. 
cullection of elegant and amusing Cartoons.’ Journal. 
“ A series of well-designed and well-executed plates.” —Obse 
“ A series of very clever,sketches of a fair fortune-hunter's lite i in ‘Belgra "—Land and Water. 
London: H. SOTHERAN & Co., 136 Strand, 


BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


By J. M. Capes, Author of ** The Mosaic-Worker'’s Daughter,” &c. 


This day, fine toned paper, with fine Pespelt, v ovat. demy 8vo. 10s, 6d.; ll 
ll gilt sides 2s. 6d. e€ 
(THE LIFE and LETTERS of F REDERICK WILLIAM 
FABER, D.D., Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By Joux Epwarp Bowbrx, of 
the same Congregation 
THE _ MONASTIC HOUSES OF ENGLAND, their Accusers and Defenders. Respectfully 
Dedicated to the Duxe of NorFoLk, Earl Marshal of England, &c. 


London : RICHARDSON & SON, 26 Paternoster Row ; Dublin, and Derby. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 12s. 


ESss4Ys on the ENGLISH STATE CHURCH in IRELAND. 
By W. MAZIERE Brapy, D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick,and Rector of Kilberry, Meath. 
“ All who are interested in the State Church in Testend will be grateful to Dr. rong J for 

viding them with such a handy compendium of solid facts... ... Dr. Brady's book, too, 

larly ily studie at this moment, because coming, as it a from an Irish ecc Roslastio who has 

careful studied the history of his country, and whose sympathies are naturally with the Irish 


Just ready, illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
DISEASES of the SKIN: their Causes, I Pathology, Diagnosia, 


and Tieatment. By BALMANNO SQuIRE, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to British If 
for Diseases of the Sk the Skin, Great Marlborough Street. venta 


Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, Is.; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 


Bad Sufferers from Paralysis, Ehemetion, Neuralgia, and Loss of Nervous and Physical 

By Harry Loss, + E., L.S.A., &c., of 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 

and 2 Old Steine, Bri work will be found to contain plain indications for 

the cure of Diseases hitherto ndoned as hopeless ; and being illustrated with Cases authenti- 

@ated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles Locock, Sir William ‘ergusson, Sir 

Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Williams, &c.. vise guarantee of the Author's 
‘success in the treatment of these Diseases. 


Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. 


t, it proves that nothing but the overwhelming evidence of indisputable facts could 
— forced the learned i into a position which is as prejudicial to his interests as it must be 
inful to his feelings. Certainly the a? is sutliciently startling between the sober facts 

r. Brady and the r 1 fictions of Dr. M The is, in f essential to the right 
comprehension of the whole eutyect, sand 1. hope it will be be laagely read di the progress 
of the Bili through the House of Lords." —7imes, June 
STRAHAN & Co., Publishers, 56 Hill. 


Just published, Second Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FLOscuti LITERARUM;; or, Gems from the Poetry of all 


Time. aye rendered into English Verse or 3 G. Harpina, Esq. ted, by 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, 

“Mr. Harding does not claim too much credit in solling his translations from the best 

various as given us real pleasure to ic through } his ccllection 

laced on 

Enatish iis elegant, clear, and rhythmical Neither Virgil, 


permission, to the 


WILsoy, Royal Exchange. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 
Being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUDIBRIA LUNE; 


Or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ROMOLA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 


DENIS DUVAL; LOVEL THE WIDOWER ; 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, No. CXV. Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW EDITION OF HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS OF 
WAR. 


- 


This day is published, Second Edition, 4to. vie Maps and Plans, and other Illustrations, 
price 28s, 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 


Explained and Illustrated. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


Colonel in the, Army, and Lieut.-Colonel Royal Artiller 
istory, Strategy, and ‘Tactics at the Staff Coll es 
Council of Military Education. 


; formerly Professor of Military 
; Member of the 


Revised throughout by the Author, vt containing important Additions, on_the influence of 
Railways and 1 Telezrap) son War, and on the effects which the changes in Weapons may be 
expected to produce in Tactics. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIT AND LONDON, 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


LANGLEY’S WILL: 
A Tale. 


“ We can strongly Will’ to all young ladies. 
to take to the seaside. The to is the tale wanting in literary ability. The 
characters stand out clear cad "distinct. The humour is Srened, Some, too, of she 
descriptions of scenery are marked by a real feeling of poetr: q satire, too. is thorough ly 

_The author is nearly as happy as in the. English of her Fren 
— Review, July 1869. 
“ A good, ry written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which we can recommend to all our 
tens. It is a tale of modern life and modern * society,’ and, son the whole, is very true to real 
e shall be glad to have more from the same hand.”—Literary Churchman, 
aoe portraits are natural to a high degree, and the book as a whole is, though not exciting, 
thoroughly well worth reading.”—Morning Star. 


MISS 


It is just the book 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


This day, 8vo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
« Year 1868. 
Being the Sixth Volume of an improved Series. 
The Volumes for 1863 to 1867 are still to be had, price 18s. each. 


ANNUAL REGISTER, 


LONDON : RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS, 


— 


This day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
JUVENTUS MUNDI: 
Gods and Men of the Greek Heroic Age.. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


With a Coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form 
the Earth according to Homer. “ 


AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION, r 
In a few days, 1 vol. extra fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THE RIGHT HON. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S. 
SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. — 


Edited by JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. — 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. _ Selected and Edited 
Dr. T. SADLER. 3 Vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, = day. 

“ The two books which are most likely to survive changes of li terary tast charm 
while instructing generation eration, are the * of ys" and ite af 
Hovinson.’ “Exeeliences like th when, these, men the * 

inson xcellences like those ti 
rimtul Of an ote, inciden: learn: quain 
childlike fun, bold mn, aud religious feeling, lovely in its conception tnd 
Rarely has so bright, various, and well-digested a collection been publishea.” 
Morning 


“Th t of uni int 
he, ammount of universally teresting matter it contains it would be impossible to 


SIR C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER _ BRI- 


TAIN”: a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7, 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 63, (This day. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a Series of 


Rogers. Crown 8yo. 4s, 6d. {This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


A BOOK of WORTHIES, gathered from the 


Old Histories, and written anew, by the pm a of *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’”” 
18mo. with Vignette, 4s. Gd. This day. 


CHOICE NOTES on the GOSPELS of ST. 


MARK, ST. LUKE, and ST. JOHN. Drawn from Old and New Sources, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. each. (Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES,” 


CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Intro- 


duction and English Notes by the late Professor RAMSAY. Edited by G.G. 
Ramsay, M.A, Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Fep. 8vo. 53. 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: 


A Dramatic Poem. 
By Mrs. PRIDEAUX, Author of “ Claudia.” 


The story is remarkably weil told.” —A thenar 

“ The touching story of = Jane’ 's life is told with vigour and pathos.” —Standard. 

“ A true and fine anchester Guardian. 

‘on more task be imagined Yet Mrs. Prideaux is not unsuccessful. .....She 
endues her 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


A CRUISE IN THE GORGON; 


Or, Eighteen Months on H.M.S8. Gorgon, engaged in the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade on the 
East Coast of Africa. 


By W. COPE DEVEREUX, Paymaster R.N. 
INCLUDING A TRIP UP THE ZAMBESI WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


NEW STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “Orley Farm,” &c. &c. 
Will be published in Monthly Parts, with Illustrations, each Is. 


Nos. I. and IT. shortly. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 


Il BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. 8. Creasy. 
CAMPBELL’s LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BuovuGHAM. 
DEVRIENT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. 
Lire or Rev. JoHN KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
Diary oF HENRY Crane 

Verrcu’s Lire oF Sir WILLIAM HamInron. 

oF Dr. CoNOLLy, by Sir James Clark. 
Forster's Lire oF WALTER SAVAGE LANDON. 
THE Lire OF RossINI, by H. Sutherlar¢ Ldwards, 
STANLEY'S MEMORIALS OF WESm™4NSTER ABBEY. 
MILMAN’S ANNALS OF Sr, PACL’S CATHEDRAL. 
Memoirs or BAnon New Edition. 

LIFE oF EpmuND by F. W. Hawkins. 
Lecky’s Hisrory OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
RASSAM’s HistORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
HAMILron’s LIFE OF THE Rev. J. D. BURNS. 
Bucuanan’s Lire oF J. J. AUDUBON. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau. 
HELLPORN’s Lire or SCHUBERT. 

Her Masesry’s TOWER, by W. H. Dixon. 
BATEMAN’s LIFE OF THE Rev. H. V. Evtiorr. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH Hisrory, by Miss Yonge. 
Lirs_OF Bisnop LONSDALE, by E, B. Denison. 


Lire OF EDWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman. 
Lire oF by Arthur Helps. 

Memoir OF GEORGE STEWARD. 

Lire oF THE Hox. 

Lire oF Vrrrorta CoLoxna, by Mrs. H. 
Mrnoins OF THE Rev. STOWELL. 
Bisset’s Hisrory oF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
JustTe’s Lire or Leopo.p I. 

Lire OF CazsAR MALAN, by One of his Sons. 
Lire or THE Rev. Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter. 
GuizoT’s LIvEs oF CALVIN AND Sr. Louis, 
Lire oF Dr. GEorGE by William Stokes. 
LirE or Davip Garnick, by Percy Fitzgerald. 
PoLko's REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN, 
LIVEs OF THE by Dr. Hook. 
KINGSLEY’s LIVES OF THE HERMITS. 

Guizot's oF M. BARANTE. 
MEMORIALS OF Lorpd Happo. 

JESSE'S REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MasstMo D’AZEGLIO, 
HENDERSON'S LIFE OF JAMES FERGUSON. 

Lire OF Stn JoHN RICHARDSON. 

Bovnne’s ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS. 


Lire or ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY. 

Von Sysev's Hisrory oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
MARKHAM'S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

THE Marcu TO MaGpDALa, by G. A. Henty. 

Lire AND SONGS OF THE BARONESS NAIRNE. 

Lire or Rev. JoHN MILNE, by Dr. Bonar. 


Lire or Bisnop Atrrersery, by Folkestone Williams. 
Rywe’s Curistian LEADERS OF THE Last CENTURY. 


YonGe's Lire or Lorp LIVERPOOL. 

Epwarps’ Lire or Sir WALTER RALEGH. 
Lonspae’s Lire or Sin JAMES GRAHAM. 
SrTRICKLAND'’s LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell. 
Lire or Lucrezia Borota. 

SEQUEL TO THE LirE oF LORD DUNDONALD. 

Lire OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE. 


, Tue Lapy or Latuam, by Madame de Witt. 


Lives or Warnions, by General Cust. 


New Series. 
Dr PressENsé’s CnhuURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Tue Lire or Pastor FLIEDNER. 

Saint Lovts o¥ France, by M. de Joinville. 
MEMORIALS OF Dr. JAMES HENDERSON. 


_ Canyon’s Hisrory or GRANT's CAMPAIGN, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVEL. 


WALLACE’S TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
‘Tnk VoyaGE or H.M.S. GALATEA.” 

Tue HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL, by Captain Burton. 
RESEARCHES IN TURKEY, by Rev. H, F. Tozer. 
ROME AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala. 
MAXIMILIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 

St. CLAIR AND BropHy's RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA, 
‘THE NATURALIST IN Norway, by Rey. J. Bowden. 
THE INDIAN TriBEs OF GUIANA, by W. H. Brett. 
THE NILE AND Its Banks, by Rev. A. C. Smith. 
Diary IN Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm. 

SkercuEsS ABROAD, by Felix O. C. Darley. 

GreateR Brrrarn, by C. Wentworth Dilke. 
ANOTHER ENGLAND (Victoria), by E. C. Booth. 
Burnirr’s WALKS IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

Lake Vicroria, by G. C. Swayne. 

BIcKMORE’S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
My Hourpay Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden. 


THE Mrsister’s WIFE, by Mrs, Miphant. 

THe RinG AND THE Book. »y Robert Browning. 
THE WoMAN’s KinGnem.-——PHINEAS Finy.——Kirry. 
HE Kyew He was THE SEcRET DISPATCH. 
ON THE ErcE OF THE SToRM.—TIza’s Srory. 
MILDRED.——THAT Boy or Norcort's, 
Leonora CASSALONI.——THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, 
CAST UP BY THE Sra, by Sir W. Baker.——OLpgury. 
Lorna LIVEs. 
THE FicuT OF SEVERIN. 

Mera’s EGERTON,—CROWNED. 
Town FoLks.——TRUE LOVE. ——STRETTON. 
Wirnix AN ACE.——ANNE HEREFORD. ONE YEAR. 
MEMORIES.—CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S FRIENDS. 
In S1.k ATTIRE.——STONE EDGE. For HER SAKE. 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth. 
AS A DoVE.——THE SEA BoarD Parisi. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar. 
Sermons, by the Rev. Stopford A, Brooke. 

THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin. 
Honipays on Lanps, by Hugh Macmillan. 
Our or Town, by F. C. Burnand. 

Tur PROMENADES OF Pants, by W. Robinson. 
ScrirrurRE Portraits, by Dean Stanley. 

Bixyey's SERMONS IN THE WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL. 
Wesrcot?’s History OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
i0SPEL AND MopERN Lire, by J. Ll. Davies. 
LAR SCIENCE, by Mrs. Somerville. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, by Dean Alford. 
SEEKERS AFTER Gop, by F. W. Farrar. 
IN Sycuar, by Dr. Macduff. 

Tur Merarnors OF St. Pau, by J. 8. Howson. 
MISREAD PASSAGES OF ScripruRE, by J. B. Brown, 
THE Housk or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave. 
A Po.iticaL SuRvVEY, by E. M. Grant-Duff. 
Tue CAPTIVE MIsstonary, by Rev. H. Stern. 
Worp Gossip, by Rev. W. L. Blackley. 
ANCESTRAL STORIES AND LEGENDS, by J. Timbs. 
Tue FEUDAL CASTLES OF FRANCE. 

LEcrurES ON Porerry, by Sir F. H. Doyle. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS, by 8. Mossman. 
LANCASHIRE, by Dr. Halley. 

Prim22vAL MAN, by the Duke of Argyll. 

DARWIN ON THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS. 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, Edited by G. H. Sumner. 


BYEWAYS IN EvROPE, by Bayard Taylor. 
PEABODY'S REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
CHUNDER'S TRAVELS OF A HINDOO, 

A ScuMMER IN ICELAND, by C. W. Paijkull. 
AROUND THE KreMiy, by G. T. Lowth. F 
EASTWICK’s SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VENEZUELA. 

A Summer In Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk. 
ELEPHANT Haunts, by Henry Faulkner. 

Tue BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS, by Elizabeth Taylor. 
SUMMER IN THE ORKNEYS, by Daniel Gorrie. 
THROUGH SPAIN, by Matilda Betham Edwards. 
ITALIAN Journeys, by W. D. Howells. 
MusGRAVE'’s NOOKS AND CoRNERS OF OLD FRANCE. 
A Wixrer Tour IN Sparn, by H. Pemberton. 
WILLIAMS'S JOURNEY THROUGH BuRMAH. 

Six Montus In InpIA, hy Mary Carpenter. 

Yacut VoyAaGE ON THE NILE, by Emily Lott. 

A CRUISE IN THE “‘ GoRGON,” by Capt. Devereux. 


TEN THOUSAND MILks OF TRAVEL, by Capt. Townshend. 
Wuymper's TRAVELS IN ALASKA. 

JEPHSON AND ELMuarrst’s LIFE in JAPAN, 

Lasr WINTER IN Amenica, by F. B. Zincke. 
Boy.e’s Across A CONTINENT. 

Ter YEARS IN POLYNESIA, by Kev. T. West. 
CRADLE LaNnps, by Lady Herbert of Lea. 
COLLINGWOOoD's NATURALIST ON THE CHINA SEAS. 
A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN ALGERIA. 
UNDER THE PALMS, by Hon. L. Wingfield. 

UNDER EGypTiAN PALMs, by Howard Hopley. 
From THE LEVANT, by R, A. Arnold, 

Saxon's Five YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. 
Du CnarLuvu's WILD Lire UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
CHAPMAN'S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
PLOWDEN'S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. 


| Baker's NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABY: 


SSINIA, 
New Way Rounp THE WoRLD, by C. C. Coffin. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Mopsa THE Farry, by Jean Ingelow. 

THE SPANISH Gypsy. THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
ENGLAND’s ANTIPHON, by G. Macdonald. 

Grarritt by W. W. Story. 
LONGFELLOW's New ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 

THE oF PEVERSHAM———ROBERT FALCONER. 
THERESA’S JOURNAL. Drana’s CRESCENT. 
Contrast, by Holme Lee.-— THE GIRL HE MARRIED. 
MISCELLANEOUS Poems, by Rev. John Keble. 

Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH. 
TRAGEDIES OF ZEscHYLOS, by Rev. E. H. Plumpitre. 
UNDER THE WILLOWS, by James R. Lowell. 

VERSES ON VARIOUS OccASIONS, by Dr. Newman. 
Docron Haroup’s 
MADAME SILVA's SECRET.-—DOUBLES AND QUITS. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA.—CUT ADRIFT.—THE AMAZON, 
A LEGEND or DunpRUM CASTLE, by Mrs. Faber, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SeLtecr WRITINGS OF CHARLES MACLAREN, 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS, by Rev. John Keble. 
HANNAY's Stupres ON THACKERAY. 

MU Facrs AND ARGUMENT FOR DARWIN. 
KINGSLEy's DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Tue Fors or Farrn, by Dr. Vanghan. 

Essays on Cuuncn Pouicy, Edited by Rev. W. L. Clay. 
Tne Conscience, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

Musica. Skercues, by John Ella. 

Nores at Home AND ABroap, by Elihu Burritt. 
AnvTists AND ARABS, by Henry Blackburn, 
ENGLISH SEAMEN, by Alphonse Esquiros. 

LBuirisnh Sports, Edited by Anthony Trollope. 
Lrrerary JUDGMENTS, by W. R. Greg. 

Verses on Various Occasions, by Dr. Newman. 
Tne Srory or THE Captives, by Dr. Blanc. 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY, by Matthew Arnold. 
HALL's ADVENTURES OF A Bric-A-Brac Hunter. 
Minor Moratitres or Lire, by Rev. E. White. 
HAWTHORNE’S AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKs. 

Tue Victorious Lire, by Rev. H. T. Edwards. 
Artremus Warp’s Lecrure AT THE EGyprian HALL. 
Putrrr TaBLE-TALK, by Dean Ramsay. 

Sermons, by Rev. John Ker, 

THe OPEN Secret, by Rev. A. J. Morris. 

AnMs AND Armour, by Charles Boutell. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PRroGress, by Montagu Burrows. 
Grant's RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES, 


| Carmina Crucis, by Dora Greenwell. 
BEATRICE AND OTHER PoEMs, by Hon. Roden Noel. 
Tue Crown oF A Lire.——Enrick THORBURN. 
Artuvr’s SEAT.-PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. 
TALES FROM ALSACE.—DBURIED ALONE, 
Miss LANGLEY’s WILL.——JAMES WYVERN’S SIN. 
Bunppirs.—TRIALS OF AN HetnEss.— Ropes or SAND. 
Gray.—THE Moonsrone.—HomE FROM INDIA. 
Breezie LANGTON.—TuHE BuckHursT VOLUNTEERS. 
Unper Lock AND Key.—EQUAL TO EITHER FORTUNE. 
Five OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE. 
Hours, by Sarah Williams.——MARRIED. 
Poems, by Menella B. Smedley.——My INsEcT QUEEN. 
THE ADVENTURES OF Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
Mary Sran_ey.—Founp DEAD.~— FALSE COLOURS. 
Poems, by the Earl of Carlisle.——ORVAL. 
Tue Sacnisran’s HovsEHOLD.——LUCRETIA. 


Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault. 
SELECTION FROM THE WorKS OF LORD STRANGFORD. 
Tue Birps or Suerwoop Forest, by W. J. Sterland. 
Cnirs AND CHAPTERS OF GEOLOGY, by David Page. 
Tue Inpusrries OF ScorLanD, by David Bremner. 
Force AND Natures, by Dr. F. C, Winslow. 
Bampron Lecrures, 1868, by Dr. Moberly. 
SysTeEMATIC TECHNICAL Epvucation, by J. 8. Russell. 
FRIswe.u’s Essays ON ENGLISH WRITERS. 
Cuavucen’s ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne, 

THe Mrxisrry ty GALILER, by Dr. Hanna, 

Tue Purits or Sr. THe Divine. 

Works or Dr. James Hamivron.—Vols. I. to IIT. 
FAIrH AND SCIENCE, by Gilbert Sutton. 

BuUNT’s REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Lorp HATHERLY's CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE. 
ENGLISH Sports, by the Earl of Wilton. ; 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OxForD, by G. V. Cox. 

ApAm's Buntep Crimes or CAMPANIA, 

REA.ITIEs OF Intsu Lier, by W. 8. Trench, 
Howirt's NorTurrn Herours or Lonpon, 

THE RoyAL ENGINEBR, by Sir Francis B. Head. 
Dawn1nG Liauts, by Frances Power Cobbe, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY, by Bonamy Price. 
HAsir AND INTELLIGENCE, by J. J. Murphy. 
D’AUMALE’s MILITARY INSriTUTIONS OF FRANCE. 
Licur, by Miss Marsh. 

THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND, by Samuel Smiles. 


EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


*,* Fresh Copies of all the best recent Books in Circulation continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS.—PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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ROSSIN?’S MESSE SOLENNELLE, 


Vocal Score, with Pianoforte and Harmonium Accompaniment, price 12s, 


NAVA’S FAVOURITE AIRS, as Piano Solos, in Three Books, each... fis. | WOCKSTRO'S REMINISCENCES, for Piano Solo....e.sssessesses 68 


DITTO DITTO as Piano Duets, in Three Books, each... 68. | DITTO DOMINE DEUS, for Piano Solo As, 
RIMBAULT'S GEMS, 1 Piguefone, cach 28 | DEPTO SANOTUR for Pines 
DITTO SIX FAVOURITE PIECES, for Harmonium, each... 2s. 


Other Arrangements are in the press. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofoites by Broapwoop, Erarp, Cottarp, CHApPPELt, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or 
more Seasons, nearly as good as new. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND«PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & CO. 


CuarrEtt & Co, have an imm ment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly reduced prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD .& COLLARD. 


Cuarrett & Co. have a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes, just returned from vets considerably below the original prices. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 
Seventy-eight Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready, A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. ! BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 

10. x PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. 12, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Rdited by Charles Hallé. (No. 1.) Containing 
11. SEX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete, 
17, NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindabl. 20. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé, (No. 8.) Containing 
19, FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7, complete. 
at, CHRISTY MINSTREL, ALBUM, for Piaoforte alone. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS.  Palted by Charles Halle. (No. 4.) Containing 

the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonate Pathétique. 
41. FIFTY AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most 31, BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Huss, 5.) Containing 

Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 of Op. 14 

42. ONH HUNDRED IRISH MFLODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

32. BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 0.) 
43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. Sonata Op, 22 and Sonata Op, 26, ~-ith the celebrated Funeral Magn "= 


Af. HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES, Arrange for the 
Pianoforte. 


59, « FAUST, ” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January | _ 2 > DANCE MUSIC. 

a Number (1868). 7. TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 

61, “ L'AFRICAINE,” for thie Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life of | 8 FORTY VOLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Kanig, &c. 
Meyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letterpress. March Number 9 FIFTY VALSES, by D'Albert, Gung'l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &. 


(1868). 26. D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 
63. NINE 5 English, Three 27, FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUBTS, by Charles D'’Albert. 
an Tish. May Number (1868) 34, CHRISTMAS ALBUM: OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, V 
65. RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, | Polkas, and Galops. 


Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1868). 37 
67. “LA BELLE HELRME,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Lite | °* STARDARD DENCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Hornpipes, 


of Offenbach, September Number (1868), | s 
69, “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the ** FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valees, Polkas, 
Opera. November Humber (1868). | 40, VALSES, by D'Albert and other eminent Composers. 


72, pe ” tor bead Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. Jantary 57 yyPTY WALTZES &e., by Godfrey. 
' 58. THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D’Albert, &c. 
7h, oe OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte. April Number 71. NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godirey, Charles D'Albert, 


7é. THE YOUNG PUPIL: Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. &c. Christmas Bumber (1908). 


May Number (1869). 


78. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Number (1869). CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
| 22. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 
SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 35. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. ae 

1. THIRTEEN SONGS, by M. W. Balfe. | 39. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK, ? 
‘ 2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 48. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 
; 3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. 49. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 

4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. | 50. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection). 

14. TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 55, CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 

15. EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 64. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 

18. TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 

24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers, SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


- SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 5. TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Darker, the Hon. Mrs. 


29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &e, Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 
343. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 6. TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
44. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. 45. HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
51. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). VOCAL DUETS. 
ii, MR. SANTLEY'’S POPULAR SONGS. 13. TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 
60, TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868). 16. TWELVE SACRED DUETS, 
i2, TWELVE SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur 8. Sullivan. April Number 73. EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. Arranged as 
(1868). Vocal Duets. February Number (1869). 
66, TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 77. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS, for Treble Voices, June Number — 
68. OPERATIC SONGS, by Various Composers. October Namber CHURCH SERVICES. 
70. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. December Number (1868). - f2. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). - 
74. THE FAIR MAID OF THE MILL: ao 8 Songs by Schubert. English = POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection), 
and German Words. March Number (1869) 54. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
SATURD AY The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
" R E V IE wl Price ONE SIILLING each Number. ‘To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


REE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published | by DAVID JONES, 
Gilice, No, 38 Southampton Street, ‘Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex,—Saturday, July 3, 1869, 
40 
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